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1. Kings held dominion in the city of Kome from its founda« 
tion : Lucius Brutus instituted liberty and the consulate.^ 
Dictatorships were resorted to in temporary emergencies; 

^ In this introduction,. Tacitus gives us a compendious Tiew of the 
Koman government, iu all its various forms, and evexy deviation froin 
. its first principles, from the foundation of the city to the establishment 
of the Csesars. The several forms were as follows :— • 

L The regal government, which lasted, under seven successive Idmgs, 
above two hundred and forty years, and ended at last by the expulsion 
of Tarquin. 

II. The consulship, and the republican government established by 
Brutus, A.U.C. 246 j before the Christian aera 509. 

III. The supreme authority of the dictator, created in pressing 
exigencies, and for a limited time* This office was first instituted, 
according to Livy, a.u.0. 263. 

rv. The decemvirs appointed to frame a body of laws. They were 
the only magistrates. The government, which was transferred from 
kings to consuls, was now vested in the decemvirs. Their code of laws 
was finished within two years. It was called the Twelve Tables. The 
well-knovm tyranny of Appius brought upon them the name of the 
" Ten Tarquins.** Their magistracy ended a.u.c. 305. 

V. The military tribunes, in a violent contention between the patri- 
cians and commonalty, invested with the authority of the consuls, and 
exercising all the functions of those two magistrates, A.n.c. 310. In 
the following year the consular government wa^ once more restored. 

VI. The usurpation of Cinna, a.u.0. 667. 

VII. The domination of Sylla ; who assumed the power of dictator, 
A.n.c. 672, and continued in that station till the year 676, when he 
made a voluntary abdication, and retired to lead the life of a privatet 
citizen. 

VIII. The triumvirate of Pompey, Crassus, and Julius Csesar, A.n.O» 
699. This was a faction, not a legal institution. 

IX. Caesar perpetual dictator, a.u.c. 706. 

X. The triumvirate of Antony, Lepidus, and Augustus, A.U.C. 711. 

XI. The supreme power vested in Augustus, A.U.C* 724. Such 
TAG. — VOL, I. B 
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neither the power of the decemvirs continued in force beyond 
two years, nor the consular authority of the military tribunes 
for any length of time. The domination of Cinna did not 
continue long, nor that of Sylla : the influence of Pompey 
and Crassus quickly merged i^ Caesar : the arms of. Lepidus 
and Antony in Augustus, who, with the title of prince,' took 
imder his command the commonwealth, exhausted with civil 
dissensions. But the affairs of the ancient Roman people, 
whether prosperous or adverse, have been recorded by writers 
of renown. Nor were there wanting authors of distinguished 
genius to have composed the history of the times of Augustus, 
' till by the spirit of flattery, which became prevalent, thej' 
^ .were deterred. As to Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nerq, 
whilst they yet reigned the histories of their times were 
^jfiJsifled through fear; and after they had fallen, they were 
, nrritten under the influence of recent detestation. Thence 
mj own design of recounting a few incidents respecting 
Augustus, and those towards the latter part of his life ; and, 
«iter that, of giving a history of the reign of Tiberius and the 
rest; uninfluenced by resentment and partiahty, as I stand 
4iloof from the causes of them. 

/ 2. When, after the fall of Brutus and Cassius, there re- 
mained none to flght for the commonwealth; when Sextus 
Pompeiufi was utterly defeated at Sicily ; and Lepidus bein^ 
deprived of his command, and Mark Antony slain, there 
remained no leader even to the Julian party but Ootavius ; 
having put off the name of triumvir, styling himself consul, 
and pretending that all he aimed at was the jurisdiction 
attached, to the tribuneship for the protection of the com- 
mons; when he had cajoled the soldiery by donations, the 
people by distribution of com> and men in general by the 
icharms of peace, he (Octavius) b^an by gradations to exalt 

"were the various changes of government which Tacitns has enumerated 
^th his usual comprehennre brevity. Each of them forms an impor- 
^tant sera, and all, well developed, would furnish a complete political 
lustory of Rome. 

* That is, Prince of the Senate ; a title well known in the time of 
the did republic, and always given to the senator whose name stood 
first on the censor's roll. When the consul called upon the fathers for 
their opinions, he began with the Princeps Senatus. Under that con- 
stitutional name, Augustus seemed rather to accept than to arrogate to 
himsf If the management of the state. 
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Idtnaelf over them ; *to draw to himself the functions of the 
genate and of the magistrate, and the framing of the laws ; in 
trhich he was thwarted by no man : the boldest spirits having 
Mien in some or other of the regular battles, or by proscrip- 
tion; and the smriving nobility being distinguished by 
wealth and public honours, according to the measure of their 
promptness to bondage ; and as these innovations had been 
th6 cause of aggrandisement to them, preferring the present 
gtate of things with safety, to the revival of ancient liberty 
with personcd peril. Neither were 'the provinces averse to 
that condition of affairs ; since they mistrusted the govern- 
merrt of the senate and people, on account of the contentions 
among the great and the avarice of the magistrates : while 
the protection of the laws was enfeebled and borne down by 
violence, intrigue, and bribery. 

3. Moreover, Augustus, as supports to his domination, 
raised his sister^s son^ Claudius Marcellus, a mere youth, to 
the dignity of pontift* and curule eedile ; aggrandised by two 
_ Buccessive consulships Marcus Agrippa, a man meanly bom, 
but an accomplished soldier, and the companion of his vie*- 
tories ; and soon, on the death of Marcellus, chose him for 
h» sdnrin-law. The sons of his wife, Tiberius Nero and Clau- 
dins DruKus, he dignified with the title of Imperator,* though 
ihere had been no diminution in the members of his house. 
For into the &mily of the Csssars he had already adopted 
Lucius and Caius, the sons of Agrippa; and though they had 
not yet laid aside the puerile garment, vehement had been 
his aaxibiticai to see them declared princes of the Koman 
. yoatJi, and even designed to the consulship ; while he affected 
! to decline the honours for them. Upon the decease of 
Agrippa, they weite cut off, either by a death premature but 
natural, or by the arts of their stepmother Livia ; Lucius on 
his journey to the armies in Spain, Caius on his return from 
Armenia, ill of a wound : and as Drusus had been long since 
dead, Tiberius Nero was the only survivor of his stepsons. 

^ The title of Imperator implied no more than the commander of an 
army. It was uraally given by the soldiers in their camp, or in the 
field after a victory, to the general whom they approved. Augustus^ 
and the following emperprs, granted the name to their favourites as an 
honourable distinction. Tiberius reserved it for the emperor only. 
8ee Annals, book iii s. 74, 

b2 
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On Um every honour was accnmnlated ; (to that quarter all 
things inclined ;) he was by Augustus adopted for his son^ 
assumed colleague in the' empire, partner in the tribunitian 
Authority, and presented to the several armies ; not from the 
secret machinations of his mother, as heretofore, but at her 
\ ; open suit. For over Augustus, now very aged, she had 
obtained such absolute sway, that he banished into the isle of 
Planasia his only surviving grandson, Agrippa Posthumus; a 
person destitute indeed of liberal accomplishments, and a maa 
y of clownish brutality with great bodily strength, but convicted 

.of no heinous oflFenc^. .The emperor, strange to say, set Ger- 
znanicus, the son of jbrusus^ over eight legions quartered upon 
the Rhine, and ordered that he should be engrafted into hift 
fiimily by Tiberius by adoption, though Tiberius had then a 
.son of his own on the verge of manhood ; but the object was 
that he might stand firm by having many to support and 
protect him. War at that time there remained none, except 
that in Germany, kept on foot rather to**blot out the disgrace 
sustained by the loss of Quintilius Varus, with his army, 
than from any ambition to enlarge the empire, or for any 
advantage worth contending for. In profound tranquillity 
were affairs at Rome. The magistrates retained their wonted 
names; of the Romans, the younger sort had been bom since 

• the battle of Actium, and even most of the old diuring the 

i civil wars : how few were then living who had seen the 

i ancient free state ! 

4. The character of the government thus totally changed; 

;no traces were to be found of the spirit of ancient insti- 
tutions. The system by which every citizen shared in the 
government being thrown aside, all men regarded the orders 
of the prince as the only rule of conduct and obedience ; nor 
felt they any anxiety for the present, while Augustus, yet in 
the vigour of life, maintained the credit of himself and house^ 
and the peace of the state. But when old age had crept over 
him, and he was sinking under bodily infirmities, — when hi& 
eild was at hand, and thence a new source of hopes and views 
was presented, — some few there were who began to talk idly 
about the blessings of liberty : many dread^ a civil war — 
others longed for one ; while far the greatest part were occu- 
pied in circulating various surmises reflecting upon those 
who seemed likely to bo their masters ; — ** That Agrippa was 
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naturallj stem and savage, and exasperated by contumely; 
SBid neither in age nor experience equal to a task of such 
^ Hiagnitude. Tiberius, indeed, had arrived at fulness of years, 
and was a distinguished captain, but possessed the inveterate 
and inherent pride of the Claudian family; and many indica- 
jlions of cruel nature escaped him, in spite of all his arts to 
disguise it;, that even from his eai'ly infency he had been 
trained up in an imperial house; that consulships and 
triumphs had been accumulated upon him while but a youth. 
Not even during the years of his abode at Ehodes, where 
nnder the plausible name of retirement, he was in fact an 
exile, did he employ himself otherwise than in meditating 
""fiiture vengeance, studying the arts of simulation, and prac- 
tising secret and abominable sensualities. That to these con- 
siderations was added that of his mother, a woman with the 
nugovemable spirit peculiar to her sex; that the Romans 
must be under bondage to a woman, and moreover to two 
youths,* who would meanwhile oppress the state, and, at one 
time or other, rend it piecemeal." 

5. While the public mind was agitated by these and 
similar discussions, the illness of Augustus grew daily more 
serious, and some suspected nefarious practices on the part of 
his wife. For some months before, a rumour had gone abroad 
tiiat Augustus, having singled out a few to whom he com- 
municated his purpose, had taken Fabius Maximus for his 
only companion, had sailed over to the island of Planasia, to 
visit Agrippa ; that many tears were shed on both sides, 
many tokens of mutual tenderness shown, and hopes from 
thence conceived that the youth would be restored to the 
household gods of his grandfather. That Maximus had dis- 
closed this to Martia, his wife, — she to Livia ; and that the 
emperor was informed of it: and tliat Maximus, not long 
after, dying, (it is doubtful whether naturally, or by means 
sought for the purpose,) Martia was observed, in her lamenta- 
tions at his funeral, to upbraid herself as the cause of her 
husband's destruction. Howsoever that matter might have 
been, Tiberius was scarce entered Illyrium when he was sum- 
moned by a letter from his mother, forwarded with speed ; 
nor is it fully known whether, at his return to Nola, he found 

^ Dmsus (the son of Tiberius) and Qermanicus, who, at that timei^ 
commanded the legions on the Rhine. 
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Augustus yet breathing, or already lifeless. For Livia had 
carefully beset, the palace, and all the avemies to it, with 
vigilant guards ; and favourable bulletins were from time to 
time givcDi out, imtil, the provisions which the conjuncture 
required being completed, in one and the same moment were 
published the departure of Augiistus, and the accession of 
Tiberius. 

6. The first atrocity of this new reign was the murder of 
Posthumus Agrippa : the assas»n, a bold and determined 
centurion, found him destitute of arms, and little apprehend- 
ing such a destiny, yet was scarce able to dispatch him. Of 
this transaction Tiberius avoided any mention in the senate ; . 
he pretended that orders had been given by his father, in 
which he enjoined the tribune appointed to the custody of 
his person, ''not to delay to slay Agrippa whensoever he 
himself had completed his last day." It is very true, that A 
Augustus having made naany and vehement complaints of I 
the young man's demeanour, had obtained that his exile ' 
should be sanctioned by a decree of the senate; but he never 7 
hardened himself to the extent of inflicting death upon any of, 
his kindred; neither is it credible that he xoxirdered hi». 
grandson for the security and establishment of his stepson. 
More probable it is, that Tiberius and Livia, the former from: 
motives of fear, the latter impelled by a stepmoth^'s aver- 
sion, expedited the destruction of this young man, the object, 
of their jealou^ and hatred. When the centurion, according. ' 
to the custom of the army, acquainted Tiberius " that hiau 
commands ware executed," he answered, " he had commanded 
no such execution, and that he must appear before tha, 
senate, and be answerable to them for it.*' When this came- 
to the knowledge of Sgikistius Crispus, who shared in his' 
secret counsels, and had sent the centurion the warrant, he 
dreaded that he should be arraigned on a false charge of the 
assassination; and perceiving it to be equally perilous to. 
confess the truth or invent a &Isehood, he warned Livia^.. 
^ that the secrets of the palace, the counsels of friends, and 
ih^ ministerial acts of soldiers, should not be divulged ; that 
Tiberius should not enfeeble the force of princelv authority 
Ijy referring all things to the senate; that sucm were the 
conditions of sovereign authority, that an account should not 
stand good otherwise than if it were rendered to one alone." 

/ 
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^. 7. Now at Borne, consula, seoators, and knights were 

I rapidly degenerating into a state of ehject servitude ; and the 

^higher the quality of any, so much the moreTalse and for- 

vard; all carefully firaxning their countenances so as not to 

appear oveijoyed at the departure of the prince, nor over 

sorrowful in the connnencement of a new reign, they inter* 

mingled tears with gladness, and wailings with adulation. 

Sextus Pompeius and Sextus Apuleius^ at that time consuls, 

took first an oath of fidelity to Tiberius; then administered 

it to Seius Strabo and Caius Turranius; the former, captair^ 

of the praetorian vjguards,* the other, intendant of the public "^ 

stores ; next, to the senate, to the people, and to the soldiery : 

r for Tiberius began all things by the consuls, as if the azicients 

wpublic still subsisted, and he were yet unresolved about ' 

I fiyi niming the Sovereign rule; even his edict for summoning 

\ tbe senate, he issued not but under the title of the^ribunitian^ 

•jjpower,jreceived by him imder Augustus. The words of the'/ 

edict, too, were few, and extremely modest. It imported that 

^ he should consult them on ihe funeral honours proper to be 

paid his father : for himself, he would not depart from the 

corpse ; and that this alone of the public Amotions he took 

'^ upon himsel£" Yet when Augustus was dead, he had given 

■ the word to the prsstorian cohorts,^ as imperator; pentinela 

were stationed about the palace; had soldiers under arms, 

ond all the other appendages of a court; went guarded into 

the forum, guarded to the senate ; wrote letten| to the armies 

(m, tiie style of one who had obtained princedom ; nor did he / 
ever hesitate, but when he spoke to the senate. The chief / 
cause proceeded from feaxlest^Gem^icus^who was master of 
so many legions, numberless auxilianes, of the allies, who was 

* In every Roman camp the general's tent, or payilion, was called 
ihe F^rsetorium, because the ancient Latins styled all their commanders, 
Ptetors. Sci|xLo Africanus formed a praetorian cohort, or a body of 
select men, who were stationed near his pavilion, holding thonselves in 
ueadineaB to attend their general in all sudden emergencies. In the 
fim^ of Augustus, the emperor's tent was called Praetorium Augustale^ 
nie name was continued by his successors; and the soldiers, who 
xonned the emperoi^s- body-guard, were called the praetorian cohorts, 
^^nder the command of an officer, instituted with a special commission, ' 
m which he was styled Prsefectus Prsetorii .The soldiers- were lor ' 
aox^e time quartered at Rome, till Sejanus, in order to forward his 
Ofwn dark designs, persuaded Tiberius to form a prsetorian camp at a ' 
■bbU distaaoe from the dty. See Annals, book iy. s. ^. J, 
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wonderfully in fevour with the people, might wish rather to 
possess the empire than to wait for it : he likewise sacrificed" 
somewhat to. fame, that he might seem chosen and called to 
the empire by the voice of the people, rather than to have 
crept darkly into it by the intrigues of a wife, and by adop- 
tion from a superannuated prince. It was afterwards found, 
that this irresolution was counterfeited, that he might also 
penetrate into the designs and inclinations of the great men : 

^or, warping their words and their looks into crimes, 1^ 
stored them up in his heart. 

8. On the first day the senate met, he would suffer no other 
business to be transacted but that about the funeral of Au- 
gustus, whose last will, brought in by the vestal virgins, 
appointed Tiberius and Livia his heirs. * Li via was adopted 

.into the Julian family, and dignified with the name of 
Augusta : in the second degree of succession he appointed his 
grandchildren and their children ; and in the third degree he 
had named the great men of Rome, most of them hated by 

. him: but out of vainglory, and for future renown. His 

L legacies were not beyond the measure of a Roman citizen ; 
except that he left to the Roman people 435,000 great ses- 
terces, part to them as a body, and part to be distributed indi- 
vidually : to every soldier of the praetorian guards a thousand 
small sesterces; to every soldier of the Roman legions, and to I 
every man in the cohorts of Roman citizens, three hundred. / 
The funeral hcmours were next considered. Of these, the mosto* 
signal appeared the following: Asiuius Gallus moved, that 
"*tha funeral should pass through the triumphal gate :" Lucius 
Arruntius, " that the titles of the laws which he had made, 
and the names of all the nations which he had conquered, 
should be carried before the corpse :" .Valerius Messala added 
that " the oath of allegiance to Tiberius should be renewed 
eveiy year;" and being asked by Tiberius, " whether at his 
instigation he had made that motion ? " Messala said " he 
spoke it of his own accord ; nor would he ever be determined 
by any but his own counsel, in things which concerned the 
commonweal ; even though with the hazard of giving offence." 
This was the only form of flattery which was left to the age. 
The senators then concurred in a loud cry, " that upon their 
own shoulders they must bear the 'body to the pile." Tiberiys 
granted the request with modest^msolenoe, and cautioned the 
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people bj an. edict, '' that they would not insist that the 
corpse of Augustus should be biirnt rather in the forum, than 
in the field of Mars, -which was the place appointed, and act as 
they did on a former occasion, when from an excess of zeal they 
had disturbed the funeral solemnities of the sainted Julius.'* 
Oh the funeral day the soldiers were stationed as for a guard, 
a circumstance which excited deep derision in those who had 
(either seen, or had received from their fathers, a description of 
that day of slavery yet crude and immature, and of liberty 
unsuccessfully reclaimed, when the assassination of the dictator 
Caesar was regarded by some as a deed of unexampled atrocity, 
by others an achievement of superlative glory ; " that now an 
aged prince, who had been long in possession of power, after*. 

1 having provided resources for his heirsy4o be employed against 
the commonwealth/— that such an one, forsooth, must be pro- 
tected by a guard of soldiers in order that his interment 
might be undisturbed I" 

9. Much discourse concerning Augustus himself followed : 
the multitude expressing their wonderment at things of no 
importance; " that the last day of his life, and the first of 
his reign, was the same; that he died at Nola^ in the same 
bouse, and in the same chamber, where his father Octavius 
died. Even the number of his consulships, equal to those of 
Valerius Corvinus and of Caius Marius together, was much 
talked of: that he had exercised the power of the tribuneship 
Beven-and-thirty continued years : that he was one-and-twenty 
times proclaimed imperator; with other honours repeated to 
him, or created for mm.'' On the other hand, by men of 
deeper discernment, his life was variously lauded or censured. 
r JBfis admirers said, " that by his filial piety to his father Caesar, 
and the necessities of the republic, where the laws no longer, 
governed, he had been driven into civil war; which can "^ 
;Dever be begun or carried on by just and gentle means. In- 
deed, provided he might be revenged on the murderers of his 
&ther, he had made many sacrifices to Antony; many to 
Lepidus: but when Lepidus became torpid with sloth, and 
Antony was lost in sensuality, there was then no other remedy 
for his distracted country than the sovereignty of one: that 
the republic, however, had not been settled by him in the 
form of a kingdom or a dictatorship, but placed under the 
government of one with the title of prince; that by him the 
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empire was leaeed ia by the oceaa aad rivere &r remote ;* the 
legions, the provincefi^ the navy, and all things were syste* 
piatically connected; justice was dispensed to the citizens, 
moderation observed towards the allies, and Borne herself was 
adorned with magnificent structures : in a very few instances 
had force been employed, ajid in those only to secure the 
peace of the whole." 

10. In answer to this it was ui^ed, that '' his filial piety, 
and the exigencies of the republic, were laid hold of as a pre- 
tence ; but that fix>m an ardent lust of reigning, the veteran 
soldiers were worked upon by means of his lai^esses : and 
though a private youth, he had levied an anny ; had corrupted 
the legions of the consul ; that his interest with the party 
of Pompey was simulated : that soon after, when, in virtue of 
a decree of the senate, he possessed himself of the fsusces and 
the authority of the preetprship, when Hirtius and Pansa, the 
two consuls, were slain, he had seized both their armies: 
(whether it was that the consuls fell by the enemy, or whether 
Pausa was killed by pouring poison into his wounds ; and 
Hirtius cut off by his own soldiers, and Caesar the contriver of 
this treason :) that by terror he had extorted the consulship in 
spite of the senate; and turned against the commonwealth the 
very arms with which the commonwealth had entrusted him 
for her defence against Antony. To these were added his pro- 
scription of citizens ; the xlivisions of lands ; which were not 
eommended even by the very persons who carried out the 
measure. '' But admitting that tJie deaths of Cassius and the 
Bruti were sacrifices offered to his father's hate of them, (though 
eternal justice demanded that he should have made personal 
animosities yield to public good,) yet he betrayed Pompey 
by the phantom of a peace, Lepidus by a specious show of 
ftiendship. And aJOberwards, that Antony, having been en- 
snared by treaties, those of Tarentum and Brundusium, and by 
the marriage of his sister, paid with his life the penalty of 

(that insidious alliance. After these things no doubt there 
was peace, but it was a bloody peace. There were, too, the 
/ disasters of Lollius, and of Yarus^; and at Rome, the Yar- 
rones,. the Egnatii, the Juli, put to death.** Nor was his 
domestic life spared upon this occasion. *' The abduction of 

' ^ The distant rivers irere, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Ea* 
phrates. 
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Kero'g wife — thB ponti£& consulted in mockerj.aB to whether 
she zoight marry him oonsistentl j with religion, having c<nx- 
eeived but not yet brought forth — ^the excesses of Quintus 
Tedius and Yedius Pollio ; lastly, his wijEe Liyia had proved a 
cruel mother to thd commonw^th, and to the Julian house 
a more cruel stepmother: nothing was left by him for the 
honours of the gods, since it was bis pleasure to have temples 
dedicated to himself, to be represented under the similitude of 
the powers above^ and be ministered unto by flamens and 
priests: nor had he adopted Tiberius for his successor, either 
out of affection for him, or from concern for the public welfare i 
but having discovered in him a spirit proud and cruel, he \ 
sought glory for himself by the contrast of a character con- 
summately base." For, Augustus, when, a few years before, 
be solicited the senate to grant to Tiberius another term of 
the authority of the tribuneship, though in a laudatory speech^ 
had thrown out some observations upon his personal pecu- 
liarities, his tastes and course of lifi^ in order that under colour 
of apologising for them he might brand him with infuuy. 

IL However, as soon as the funeral of Augustus was over 
a temple and divine worship were decreed him. The prayers V 
of the senate were then turned to Tiberius; but he replied 
evasively, descanting on the magnitude of the task of govern^ 
lug, and his ow3X unaspiring di^osition ; he said that ^ the 
genius of the sainted Augustus was alone capable of the 
mighty charge :. that for himself having been called by him 
to a participation c^ bis cares,, he had learnt by experience 
how difficult to bear was the burthen of government, and 
how subject to the caprices of fortune : that a number of 
persons would more easily discharge the functions of the 
public administratioii by sharing its toils amongst them : he 
therefore implored them that in a state supported by s» 
■t many illustrious patriots^ they would not cast the whole 
vsdminiwtcation upon one/ Such was his speech; but there 
; fas more dignity of sentiment in it than sincerity ; and' / 
'Ihe words of Tiberius, which, even upon subjects on whicL 
he sought not di%uises, were dark and cautious, whether 
fsom nature, or from habit,, at this jimcture, indeed, as he 
laboured wholly to hide his heart, were move than ever in* ' 
volved in ambiguity and -uncertainty : but the senators, , 
whose sole &ar w^ to seem to understand iiim, bu^ inta- 
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tears^ plaintS; and tows : with extended ajrms they supplicated 
the gods, invoked the image of Augustus, and embraced the 
knees of Tiberius. He then commanded the imperial register 
to be produced and recited. It contained a summary of the 
resources of the state, the number of Eomans and auxiliaries 
in the armies, the amount of the navy, kingdoms, provinces, 
tributes, customs, the public expenditure, and largesses. This 
register was all written by the hand of Augustus; and he 
had added a recommendation to keep the empire within fixed 
limits; but whether firom apprehension for its safety, or 
jealousy of future rivals, is uncertain. 

r- 12. Meanwhile, the senate stooping to the most humi- 
liating importunity, Tiberius happened to say, that, "as he 
was unequal to the weight of the whole government ; so if 
they entrusted him with any particular part, whatever it 
were, he would undertake it." Hereupon Asinius Gallus 
says — *^ I beg to know, Csesar, what part of the government 
you desire to be committed to you?" He was confounded 
at the unlooked-for question. For a short space he con- 
tinued mute ; but recovering himself, answered, that " it ill 
became his modesty to choose or reject any particular branch 
of the administration, when he desired rather to be excused 
from the whole." Gallus rejoined, (for he concluded from 
his coimtenance that he had given offence,) "by this question 
he did not mean that he 'should divide things which were in- 
separable; but that he itiight be convinced out of his own 
mouth, that the commonw^th is but one body, and can be 
governed only by the mind of one." He added an enco- 
mium upon Augustus, and reminded Tiberiup himself of bis 
many victories, of the many civjL^mjJoyments which he had 
long and admirably sustained : nwiven thus could he mollify 
his wrath, who had long hated him, from a suspicion that 
having married Vips^ia, daughter of Marcus Agrippa, and 
formerly wife of Tiberius, he meant to soar above the rank 
of a subject, and inherited the haughty spirit of Asinius 
Pollio, his father. 

13. Lucius Arruntius incurred his displeasure next, by a 
speech not much unhke that of Gallus; though towards him 
Tiberius bore no inveterate rancour; but he regarded with 
jealousy Arruntius, as being rich, energetic, accomplished, and, 
accordingly, in repute with the people. Indeed Augustus, 
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shortly before his decease, mentioning those who would be 
capable of obtaining the supreme power, but would not 
accept it; or unequal to it, yet wished for it; or who had 
both ambition and sufficiency, had said that ''Marcus Lepidus 
was qualified, but would reject it; Asinius would be aspiring, 
but had inferior talents; and that Lucius Arruntiu^ was 
not imworthy of it, and upon a proper occasion would 
attempt it." That he spoke thus of Lepidus ahd Asinius, 
is agreed; but, instead of Arruntius, some writers have 
.transmitted the name of Cneius Piso: and every one of 
these great men, except Lepidus, were afterwards cut off, 
underimpi^tions of various crimes, all concocted by Tibe- 
■ rius. "^"Qi^tus Haterius also, and Mamercus Scaurus excited 
his jealous spirit; the first by asking him, "How long, Cajsar, 
wilt thou suffer the commonwealth to remain destitute of a. 
bead ?" Scaurus, because he had said, " There was room to 
hope that the prayers of the senate would npt prove abortive, : 
since he had not put his veto on the motion of the consuls^ 
as he might have done, according to' the privilege of the 
tribunitian authority." He inveighed against Haterius on 
the iiwtant. Scaurus, towards whom his resentment was 
more implacable, he passed over in profound silence. Wearied 
at last witli the general importunity, and the expostulations 
of individuals, he relaxed by little and little; not so far as 
to declare openly that he would undertake the empire, but 
only to avoid the uneasiness of rejecting solicitation. It is 
well known that Haterius, when he went next .day to the 
palace to implore pardon, and embraced the knees of Tiberius 
who was walking, narrowly escaped being slain by the soldiers, 
because Tiberius had Mien down, whether by chance or 
entangled in the arms of Haterius; his anger, however, was 
not appeased by the danger which threatened so great a man, 
until Haterius supplicated Augusta, whose most earnest en- 
treaties obtained protection for him. 

14. Towards Livia, too, extravagant was the adulation of 
the senate. Some were for decreeing her the appellation of 
Parent, others of Mother of her Country; and almost all 
were of opinion, that to the name of Tiberius should be added. 
The son of Julia.^ Tiberius urged impatiently that *' public 
honours to women ought to be cautiously adjudged; and 

^ JjiviBk took the name of JviLia). in consequence of her adoption into( 
the JuBiJi family. 
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that with the whae moderation he would receive Siich &k 
were presented ix> himself." But, torn with jealousy, and 
r^arding the eleTation of a woman as the depression of 
himself, he suffered not so much as a liotor to be decreed 
her, and even forbad the raising an altar upon her late adop- 
^ tion, and other similar honours. But for Germanicua he 
] asked the proconsular power ; and depuiies were sent to pre- 
■ sent it to him, and at the same time to condole with him oa. 
the death of Augustus. The same honour was not solicited 
for Dnigus, because he was present,* and already consul-elect. 
"He then named twelve candidates for the prsetorship, the 
number settled by Augustus; and though the senate re- 
quested him to increase it, he bound himself by an oath never 
to exceed it* 

15. The assemblies for electing magistrates were now first 
transferred from the Campus Martius to the senate; for 
though the emperor had conducted all affairs of moment at 
his pleasure; yet, till that day, some were still transacted 
according to the inclination of the tribes. Neither did the 
regret of the people for the seizure of these their ancient, 
rights, rise higher than some impotent grumbling : the 
senate, too, released from the charge of buying votes, and 
from the shame of begging them, willingly acquiesced in the 
regulation, by which Tiberius contented himself with the r^ 
commendation of four candidates only, to be accepted without 
opposition or canvassing." At the same time, the tribimes of 
the people asked leave to celebrate, at their own expense^ 
certain games in honour of Augustus, which were called after 
his name, and which were now inserted, in the calendar. Buflfc 
it was decreed that the charge should be defrayed out of the 
exchequer, and that the tribunes shordd in the circus wear 
the triumphal robe; but to be carried in chariots was denied 
them. The annual celebration of these plays was, for the 
future, transferred to the pnetors, to whom should Ml th6 
jurisdiction of deciding suits between citizens and strangers.* 
^\ * As the proconsular authority was only available without the ci^ 
{extra pomcerium), Drusus, being within the city (prcesens), could not bf 
invest^ with it. 

' He broke his promise afterwards, and, according to Dio Cassiu% 
appointed no leas than fifteen or sixteen candidates. 

' There were eight praetors, but two only had jurisdiction ; one in 
aQ causes between dtisen and oitioea; the other, between citizens and 
strangers, or strangers alone. 
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' 16. Thufl stood affidrs at Home, when a sedition made its 
->^«{>peaTanoe in the legions in Pannonia, without any fresH 
jgromids, -save that the accession of a new prince promised 
•imptmity to tumult, and held out the hope of advantages to 
^he derived from a civil war. Three legions occupied a summer 
<»imp together, commanded by Junius Blacsus, who, upon 
tiotioe of the death of Ai^ustus and accession of Tiberius, 
_^ had gmnted the soldier^ a recess from their wonted duties for 
some days, as a time eiliier of public mourning or festivity. 
From this beginning they waxed wanton and quarrelsome, 
lent their ears to the discourses of every profligate, and at 
last i^ey longed for a life of dissipation and idleness, and 
spumed all military discipline and labourr In the camp was 
one Efirs^^s, formerly a busy leader of theatrical factions, 
after thatu' common soldier, of a petulant tongue, and from 
his experience in theatrical party zeal, well qualified to stir 
up the bad passions of a crowd. Upon minds uninformed, 
and agitated with doubts as to what might be the condition 
of militaiy service now that Augustus was dead, he wrought 
graduafly by oonfeibulations by night, or when day verged 
towards its close ; and when all the better-disposed had re* 
tired to their respective quarters, he would congregate all the 
uio0t depraved about him. 

17. Lastly, when now also other ministers of sedition were 

91^ hand to second his designs, in imitation of a general 

flokxinily haranguing his men, he asked them — "Why did 

they ob^, like slaves, a "few centurions and fewer tribunes? 

. ' Whien would they be bold enough to demand redress, unless 

W-/ <hcy approached the prince, yet a novice, and tottering on 

' ids: throne; either with entreaties or arms? Enough had 

they erred in remaining passive through so many years, since 

f . 'decrepit with age and maimed with wounds, after a course of 

i i Bervice of thirty or forty yeai's, they were still doomed to 

« f carry arms; nor even to those who were discharged was there 

A any end of service, but they were still kept to the colours, 

' 1 tad Tinder another name endured the same hardships. And 

ty f if any of them survived so many dangers, still were they 

3* dragged into countries far remote, where, under the name <if 

bads, they are presented with swampy fens, or mouTitiun 

!Vi8teft. But surely, burthensome and ungainful of itself was 

in the occupation of war^ — ^ten asses arday the poor price of 
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iheir persons and lives; out of this they must buy clothes^ 
and tents, and arms, — out of this the cruelty of centuriong 
must be redeemed, and occasional exemptions from duty; 
but, by Hercules, stripesf, woimdd, hard winters and laborious 
summers, bloody wars and barren peace, were miseries eter^ 
r nally to be endured; nor remained there other remedy than 
^ to enter the service upon certain conditions, as that their pay 
should be a denarius a-day, sixteen years be the utmost 
term of serving; beyond that period to be no longer obliged 
to follow the colours, but have their reward in money, paid 
them in the camp twhere they earned it. Bid the praetorian 
guards, who had double pay, — ^they who after sixteen years* 
service were sent home, undergo more dangers 1 This was 
not said in disparagement of the city guards ; their own lot, 
however, was, serving among uncivilized nations, to have the 
enemy in view firom their tents." 

18. The general body received this harangue with shouts of 
applause, but stimulated by various motives, — some showings 
in all the bitterness of reproach, the marks of strips, others 
their hoary heads, many their tattered vestments and naked 
bodies. At length, to such an excess of fury did they proceed, 
that they proposed to incorporate the three legions into ona 
Frustrated in this by jealousy, for every man claimed that 
honour for his own legion, they took another method, and 
placed the three eagles and the standards of the cohorts 
together; at the same time, they heap up pieces of turf and 
rear a tribunal, to form a more cbnspicuous seat* While 
engaged in this hurried work, Blsesiui came up to them, re-^ 
buS:^ them, held them back inSvidually, passionately ex- 
claiming — "Nay; dip your hands rather in my blood: to 
murder your general will be a crime less heinous than to 
revolt from your prince. Either I will live to preserve the 
legions in their faith and obedience, or by my death I will 
accelerate your remorse." 

19. For all this the turf continued to be accumulated, and 
the work had already risen breast high, when, at last, over- 
come by his perseverance, they desisted from their under- 
taking. Blsesus, with the tact of a consummate speaker^ 
told them — ^"That sedition and mutiny were not the methods 
of conveying to the emperor the demands of his soldiers ; 
that neither the soldiers of old had ever made to the ancient 
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g«lieral8, nor ttiej themselves to the deified Augustus, requests 
80 novel ; that it was most inopportune to add to the load of 
oaroB which pressed upon a prince in the commencement 
of his reign. If however they meant to try to gain in peace 
those concessions, which, even after a civil war, the conquerors 
never claimed, why did they meditate violence, trampling 
upon the laws of respect and obedience, violating the solemn 
Obligations of military discipline 1 They might appoint de- 
puties ; and in his presence entrust them with their preten- "~ 
oons." Approving his suggestion, they cried out, " That the 
sonofJBIjB^js, one of their tribunes, should execute that depu- , 
tsttion ; and demand in their name, that after sixteen years* 
service they should be discharged; they would commit to him 
the other points, after the successful issue of the first.'* After 
the departure of the young of&cer, all was quiet for a time; 
the soldiers, however, exulted to have carried such a point ; the\ 
sending the son of their general as the advocate of the public \ ^ 
cause, was a satis&ctory indication that they had extorted by \ 
force what by gentle means they would never have gained. — ^ 

20. In the mean time those companies, which, before the 
sedition began^ were sent to Naupo?tum, to repair roads and 
bridges, and see to other requisites, no sooner heard of the 
uproar in the camp, than they tore up their ensigns and 
plundered the neighbouring villages, even Nauportum itself, 
which resembled a municipal town. The centurions, who 
sought to restrain them, they first assailed with mockery and 
contumelies, at last with blows. Their vengeance was chiefly 
directed against the prsefect of the camp, Aufidienus Rufus, 
whom they drag from his chariot, load with baggage, and 
drive in the van of the moving body, repeatedly asking him in 
scorn, " Whether he liked carrying such enormous burthens 
such immense distances?" This they did because Rufus, whoi 
had been long a common soldier, then a centurion, and after- . 
wards prajfect of the camp, had restored the primitive strict- 
ness of discipline; was inured to service and toil; and 
therefore a more rigid exactor -of them because he had en- 
dured them himself 

21. By their arrival the sedition was renewed ; the seditious 
Yoaming about ravaged the country on every side. Blsesus, 
for an example of terror to the rest, ordered those who were 
most laden with plunder, to be scourged and incarcerated ; for 

TAG. — ^VOL. I. 
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the general was still obeyed by the oentoioiis, and by all the 
best disposed soldiers ; but the others stru^led with those 
who were carrying them off; clasped the knees of the by- 
standers ; now caJled upon individuals by name ; then cried, 
out to the century, the cohort, the legion, to which each be- 
longed, that the same ignominy awaited^upon them all : with 
the same breath they heaped invectives on their general, and 
called heaven and the gods to witness; nor left they aught 
imattempted to excite hatred, commiseration, fear, resent- 
ijient. The whole body rushed to their relief, burst open the 
prison, and loosed their bonds; and now even united with 
deserters, and men convicted of capital crimes. 

22. After this the flame of discord burst forth with increased 
fiiry, and the sedition found more leaders. One VibiUfiBMSy 
a common soldier, exalted ox\ the shoulders of his comrades, 
before the ^ribnnal of Blaesus, ^ven thus declaimed in the ears 
of a multitude already outrageous, and eager to hear what he. 
had to say : " To these unoffending men, these abject suf- 
fdt-ers, you have indeed restored light and breath ; but, who 
will restore life to my brother; my brother to me? Sent 
hither by the German army, with propositions for our com- 
mon good, he was last night butchered by the gladiators of 
BlsBsus, men whom he entertains and arms for the destruction 
of his soldiers. Answer me, Blfigsus, where hast thou thrown 
away his corpse? Even the enemy do not grudge burial to the 
slain : when I have satiated my sorrow with kisses and tears, 
command me also to be mmrdered, provided that these may buiy 
us ; the heinous crime for which we were slain being none other 
than that of studying the common interest of the legions." 

23. He added to the effect of these expostulations by tears, 
and by beating his breast and £ice. Then disengaging himself 
from those on whose shoulders he was borne, and throwing 
himself headlong at the feet of individuals, he raised such 
a spirit of frenzy and vengeance, that one party of them 
bound the gladigiors that formed a portion of the slaves of 
BlsBsus; another, the rest of his slave-band; while others 
hurried away to search for the corpse ; and, had it not been 
quickly manifest that there waa no corpse to be found, thit 
the slaves had upon the rack denied the murder, and that. 
Yibulemis never had any brother, they had gone nigh to 
sacrifice the general ; as it wasi, they thrust out the prsefect 
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of the camp and the tribunes^ and as they fled, plutider^d theiz* 
baggage ; they likewise put to death Luoilins the centurion, :*- 
on whom, with the drollery characteristic of soldiers, they had 
fixed the appellation of " Ced o alt eram," (" Give me another)") 
because when upon the back of a soldier he had broken one . 
W^d, he was wont to call aloud for another, and then anoth^. 
The other centurions sought safety in concealment ; one only, - 
Julius Clemens, being retained, who for his prompt capacity 
was deemed a fit person to be entrusted with the conveyance 
of the soldiers' demands; nay, even two of the legions, the ■ 
^ eighth and fifteenth, were preparing to turn their swords upoji 
each other; the eighth demanding that a centiuion nicknamed 
Sirpifus should be put to death, and the fifteenth protecting '' 
him; and blood would have flowed had not the soldiers of the 
ninth interposed with entreaties, and with threats to those who 
•^ould not listen to prayers. 
^ 24. Intelligence of these things compelled Tiberius, though 
dose, and ever labouring to smother all events o? a disastrous 
nature, to despatch Tiis son Dflisu s thither, with the principal ^ 
men of the state and two prsetorian cohorts ; without any pre- 
cise instructions, but to adapt his measures to the exigencies 
of the case : the cohorts were strengthened with an extraor- 
dinary force of chosen men. To these were added great part 
d the prsetorian horse, and the flower of the Gem\an.troops,T> 
then serving as the emperor s guards. Elius Sejanus^^ lately * 
joined with his fiatiber Strabo in the command of the prse- 
torian bands, was also appointed, not only as governor to 
the young prince, but, as his credit with the emperor was 
known to be great, as a fit instrument to inspire the fear 
of punishment and the hope of rewai-d. When Drusus ap- 
proached, the legions, for show of respect, marched out to 
meet him; not, as usual, with joy, and glittering with gay 
trappings, but in a state of such hideous uncouthness, and 
with such looks as indicated contumacy rather than the sad- 
ness they affected. 

25. As soon as he was within the entrenchment, they 
secared the entrances with guards, and ordered parties of 
armed men to wait in certain quarters of the camp : the rest 
Borrounded the tribunal of Drusus in an immense mass; 
I>n28U8 stood beckoning with his hand for silence : as often as 
^ For tlie character of j^va Sejanue^ see Annals, book iv. s. 1. 
o2 
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tbey looked back upon their own numbers, they spoke loud, 
and in terms of furious insolence : again, when they beheld 
Caesar, awe and trembling seized them : a hollow and inarticu- 
late murmur was heard; next, a furious clamour; then, sud- 
denly, a dead silence: according to the different passions 
which a^tated their minds, they were either timorous or ter- 
rible. At length, during a quiet interval, he read his fiither's 
letter, in which it was recorded, " that he woiJd take an 
especial care of the invincible legions, with whom he had 
shaded the hardships of so many wars ; and, as soon as his 
mind had recovered, the effects of grief, negotiate with the 
senate about their demands; in the meantime he had sent 
them his son, to make them the concessions without delay 
which could immediately be granted : the test must be re- 
served for the B^naje, who could not reasonably be supposed 
; destitute of mercy any more than of justice." / 
*" 26. The assembly answered, that to JuliuslClemens they 
had entrusted what to speak in their name. He began with 
, their demands, " to be discharged after sixteen years' service, 
the rewards to be given them at the conclusion of their service, 
their daily pay to be a denarius, the veterans to be no longer 
detained under their ensjgns." When Drusus alleged in reply 
that it belonged to the senate and his father to determme 
these matters, he was interrupted by clamours: ** To what 
purpose came he ; since he could neither augment their pay, 
nor alleviate their grievances; and, without permission, to 
render them a single service? But, by Hercules, the power of 
inflicting blows and death was granted to all. Tiberius used 
to frustrate every request of the soldiera, by referring all to 
Augustus; now Drusus was come, with the same artifices: 
were they never to have a higher visit than from the children 
of the royal household ? It was, indeed, unaccountable, that 
to the senate the emperor should leave no part in the direc- 
tion of the army but the rewarding of the soldiery : the same 
senate ought to be consulted as often as a battle was to 
be fought, or a private man to be punished; or, were their 
recompences to be adjudged by many masters, but their 
punishments to remain without any arbitrator?" 

27. At last they abandoned the tribunal, menacing all they 
met, either of the prsetorian guards or friends of Drusus ; to 
create occasion for a quarrel and a pretext for bloodshed. 
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Chiefly were tbey enraged against Cneinsjigjutnlus, because, as 
he surpassed others in years and military renown, he was sus- 
pected to have encouraged the prince, and been himself the 
"foremost to slight these flagrant hardships of the soldiery : nor 
was it long after, that, as he was leaving Drusus, and from the 
foresight of danger returning to the winter-quarters, they sur- 
i rounded him and demanded " whither he went 1 to the emperor 
or senate] there also to exercise his enmity to the legions, and 
' oppose their interests?" and instantly assaulted him with 
stones. He was already covered with blood from a wound by 
a stone, and awaiting certain assassination, when the troops 
attending Drusus flew to his assistance and saved him. 

28. The following night had a threatening aspect, and 
seemed likely to give birth to some impious deed : it was made , 
to pass off tranquilly by a mere accident. The moon, in the' 
midst of a clear sky, became suddenly eclij)sed ;* the soldiers, 
who were ignorant of the cause, took this for an omen refer- 
ring to their present adventures : to their own labours they 
\ compared the eclipse of the planet, and prophesied, *' that, if 
I to the distressed goddess should be restored her wonted bright- 
/ ness and splendour, equally successful would be the issue of 
' these their struggles :" hence they made a loud noise, by 
ringing upon brazen metaH, and by blowing trumpets and 
comets : as she appeared brighter or darker, they exulted or 
lamented: but when gathering clouds had obstructed their 
sight, and it was believed that she was now buried in dark- 
ness, then (for minds once dismayed are prone to superstition) 
they bewailed " their own eternal sufferings thus portended, 
and that the gods viewed their daring deeds with aversion." 
Drusus^ who thought it behoved him to improve this turn in 
their minds, and to convert to the ends of wisdom what 
chance had presented, ordered certain persons to go round 
from tent to tent. For this purpose, he summoned the cen- ' 
turion Clemens, and whoever else were by honest methods 
acceptable to the multitude. These insinuated themselves 
everywhere, and mixed with those who kept the night watch, 
the piquets, and sentinels at the gates, cheering their hopes or 

* This eclipse, according to the calculation of eminent mathema- 
tidans, happened on the 27th of September, A.U.C. 767, of the Chris- 
tian sera 14. Augustus died on the 19th of the preceding month of 
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alarming their fears : " How long," said they, ^ shall we b^ 
siege the son of the emperor? Where will oyr conteiitionis 
' end ? Shall we swear allegiance to Perceir&ius aaid Yihulifeiis-] 
WiH Yibnlenus and Percennins supporT^Tis with pay during 
our service, and reward us with lands when disnaissed? In 
short, shall they, supplanting the Neros and Drusi, assume 
the empire of the Koman people? Why should we riot rather, 
as we were the last to revolt, be the first to relent 1 Such 
demands as comprise terms for all, are ever slowly accorded : 
! but on your own individual account you may merit favour 
\ instantly, and instantly receive it." These reasonings alarmed 
\.them, and filled them with mutual jealousies; they separated 
the younger soldiers from the veterans,'and one legion from 
\ another : then, by degrees, returned the love of duty and obe- 
■ dience. They relinquished the guard of the gates : and the 
standards, which in the banning of the tumult they had 
thrown together, they now restored eadi to its distinct station. 
. 29. Drosus, as soon as it was day, summoned an assembly, 
and though unskilled in speaking, yet from the impulse of 
a noble heart, he rebuked their past, but commended their 
present beharviour : " With threats and terrors," he said, ** it 
was impossible to subdue him ; but if he saw them reclaimed 
to submission, if from tiiem he heard the language of suppli- 
" cants, he woidd write to his father to accept with a reconcUed 
spirit the petitions of the legions." At their entreaty, for their 
.deputy to Tiberius, the same Blsesus was again despached, and 
with him Lucius Apronius, a Roman knight of the cohort of 
Drusus, and Justus Catonius, a centurion of the first rank. 
Conflicting opinions were entertained as to the course now to 
be pursued ; some advised " to suspend all proceeding till the 
return of the deputies, and by a courteous treatment in the 
meanwhile, to soothe the soldiers ;" others maintamed, *^ that 
remedies more potent must be appHed : in a multitude was to 
be found nothing which was not in extremes; always im- 
perious where they are not awed, when subdued by fear 
they might be safely despised : now that they were bowed 
down by superstition, the general should add to thehr 
fears by cutting off the authors of the sedition." The genius 
of Drusus inclined to measures of seventy: Yibulenus 
and Peroennius were by his command produced and executed: 
most writers state that they were dispatched and bastify 
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turied witihin his tent ; others, that their bodies were thrown 
over the entrenchments, for a public spectacle of terror. 

3D. Then the other culprits were hunted up according 
as each had a principal hand in the disturbance. Some, too; 
who were wandering up and down without the camp, were slain 
hj the centurions or praetorian soldiers : others were by their 
own companies delivered up, as a proof of their fidelity. The 
consternation of the soldiers was heightened by the premature 
setting in of winter, with incessant rains, and so violent, that 
they were unable to stir from their tents, or maintain common 
intercourse > nay^ scarce to keep their standards fixed, assailed 
contmually, as they were, by tempestuous winds and raging 
floods. Dread of the displeasure of heaven, also, still haimted 
them. " Not without cause," said they, **"the stars grew dim, 
and tempests burst on impious heads ; neither against these 
their calamities was there other relief than to relinquish an ill- 
Btarred and polluted camp, and, after expiation of their guilt, 
jetom to their several winter-quarters. The eighth legion 
departed first ; and then the fifteenth : the ninth clamoured 
for waiting the arrival of a letter from Tiberius ; but when 
jdeaerted by the other two, anticipated the necessity which 
shortly awaited them, by a voluntary act. Drusus also, as the 
Gommotion in that quarter had now pretty well subsided, 
without staying for the return of the deputies, went back 
.to the city.-i 

31.- Almost at £he same time, and from the same causes, / 
' a disturbance arose in the legions in Germany, but the more 
i-alarming as their numbers were greater.^ Earnest were their 
' ihopes that Germanicus would never brook the rule of another, ^v^ 
,l)ut put himseff in the hands of the legions, who had force 
sufficient to carry cvervthing their own way. Upon the 
[Bhine* were two armiesj that called the higher, commanded 
by Oaius Sflius, lieutenant-general; the lower, by Aulus 
Cfl^id)^: the command in chief rested in Germanicus, then *- 
occupied in making a census of the Gauls : the forces, however, 
under SiliuSj woidd not make up their ininds till they had 

* The whole tract of Gard, on the borders of the Bhine, was reduced 
^to subjection^ and divided by Augustus into Upper and Lower Ger- 
iMiiy. "Whenever they are mentioned, it wiil be proper to bear in 
«niiiid, tii^t both lay on this side of the Rhina^ and were no part of 
Qennahy, properly so cftlled. • ~ 
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seen the success of the revolt which others began : the soldiers 
\ of the lower army had broken out into open outrage, which 
took its rise from the fifbh legion, and the one and twentieth, 
drawing after them the first and twentieth. These were all 
upon the frontiers of the Ubians, in the same summer camp, 
living in utter idleness or light duty. On hearing, therefore^ 
that Augustus was dead, the herd of slaves lately enlisted in 
the city, familiar with licentiousness, and impatient of military 
hardship, began to incite the simple minds of the rest with 
saying, " that now was the time for vete^ns to obtain their 
well-earned dismission ; the fresh soldiers, larger pay; and all, 
some mitigation^of their miseries; and get redress for the 
/Cruelty of the centurions^\ These were not the harangues of 
a single incendiary, like Fercennius amongst the Pannonian 
legions ; nor uttered, as there, in the ears of men, who wMIb 
they saw before their eyes armies more powerful than their 
^ own, heard them with awe and trembling : many were the 
I mouths that uttered seditious language; frequent were the 
I Doasts, " that in their hands lay the destinies of Rome ; by their 
I victories the empire was enlarged ; and^ that the commanders 
] of armies had adopted a surname derived from them." 
^"^ 32. Neither did CfiBcinalstrive to restraii^ them; for the 
madness of so many had broken his spirit. On a sudden^ 
transported with rage, they rushed with drawn swords upon 
^ the centurions, for they had ever given occasion to discontent 
among the soldiers, and were always the first victims of their . 
vengeance. They knocked them down, and beat them dread* 
fully, sixty falling upon each, to match the number of cen- 
turions in a legion. Then, torn and mangled, and some of 
them lifeless, they threw them out before the rampart, or 
into the Rhine. Septimius, who had fled for refuge to the 
^tribunal of Cascina, and lay clasping his feet, was demanded 
with incessant importunity, till he was surrendered to destruc- 

<iion. Cassiua Chserea, (aiierwards fiimous among posterity 
£)r killing Caligula,) then a young man, and of undaunted 
spirit, opened huiisiBlf a passage with his sword through the 
armed men that opposed him. ^ After this, neither tribune 
nor prsefect of the camp retained authority. The soldiers 
.:^ themselves divided among them the watches and the guards, 
i and whatever other services the exigency of the moment 
imposed. Hence, those who dived deepest into the spirit of 
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the soldiery, gathered a special indication of an important 
and obstinate insurrection; for not in separate bodies, nor 
at the instigation of a few, but all indiscriminately, either 
kindled into rage or reposed in silence : and that with so 
much uniformity and<^regularity, that you would conclude 
{hem to be under the command of one. 

33. To Germanicu8« m eanwhile, then receiving, as I have 
said, the tribute in Gaul, news arrived of the decease of 
Augustus, whose grand-3aughter Agnpjgina he had to wifp, 
and by her many children : he was himself the ; son of 
Drusus, who was brother of Tiberi us, and he was the grand- ■ 
son of livia , but he was harassed by the secret hate which ^ v 
his uncle and grandmother bore him : hate| the occasions of ^ 
wMcfr^fiW~tlie more stimulating because they were unjugit; 
ter the memory of his father, Drusus, was revered amongst • 
Ijthe Roman people, and there was a strong persuasion that, / 
Wd he succeeded to the empire, he would have restored 
fcberty; hence their partiality to G^iingjiicus, and the same i^- 

nope of him : for this young man possessed an unassuming 
disposition, and a remarkable sweetness of manners, utterly 
remote from the language and looks of Tiberius, which were l 
haughty and mysterious. In addition, there were such ani- 
mosities as arise between females, while towards Agri^ina, 
Livia was actuated by the rancour natural to stepmothers; 
an"3 Agrippina was somewhat too vindictive, only that from 
-Ber chastity and love for her husband, she always gave a good 
direction to her spirit, though unyielding. 

34. But Germanicus, the nearer he stood in succession to 
rsapreme rule, the more vigorously he exerted himself on 
I behalf of Tiberius : to him he induced the Sequanians, a 

nei^bouring people, as also the Belgic states, to swear alle- 
giance. Immediately after, having heard of the mutiny of 
file legions, he proceeded to the spot with all despatch, when 
he foimd iliem advanced without the camp to receive him, 
with eyes cast down, in feigned token of remorse. After he 
entered the lines, a dissonant cry of woe began to be heard; 
nay, some, catching hold of his hand as if to kiss it, thrust 
^ his fingers into their mouths to feel their toothless^gums; 
others showed their limbs, bowed with old age. As he saw 
the assembly which stood before him was a confused mass, he 
commanded them ^to range themselves into companies, that 
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they might thus more distinctly heai* his answer^; as also to 
place before them their several staa^rds; that thus, at least, 
the cohorts might be distinguisheoT They obeyed him dog- 

fedly ; then beginning with the "high character of Augustus," 
e passed on to the. " victories and triumphs of Tiberiua^" * 
and with especial praises celebrated "his brilliant achieve/* 
inents, with those very legions, in the Germanies;" he next 
commended the harmony that prevailed in Italy, the fidelity 
of the Gauls : " there was," he said, " no trace of commotion 
or dissension in any quarter." 

35. Thus far they listened with silence, or with a subdued 

murmur. When he touched on their mutiny, inquiring — 

" Where was the discretion of the soldier ? where the glory of 

ancient discipline? whither had they driven their tribunes, 

whither their centurions?" to a man they stript themselvffl 

to the skin, exhibiting reproachfully the seams that once 

were wounds, and the marks of stripes. Then, with mingled 

voices, they urge " the exactions for exemptions, their scanty 

pay, their rigorous labours;" and in particular they complain 

of "ramparts^ entrenchments, laying m forage, materials, 

wood," with every other labour required by the exigencies <rf 

war, or against idleness in the camp. Most distressing was 

'' the cry of the veterans, who, enumerating thirty yiears* service 

or more, "besought him to give relief to men worn out with 

toils, and not leave them to die in them, but grant them a 

disehdxgB from a service so oppressive, and a comfortable re- 

^.- treat." Nay, some there were who demanded payment of 

__ the money bequeathed them by the deified Augustus, with 

expressions of happy omen^ to Grermanicus; and proffered 

' their cordial support if he wished the empire. Here, as if 

^.^. contaminated with their treason, he leaped headlong from ^be 

tribunal; but with swords drawn they opposed his depaartuw, 

and threatened his life if he refused to return : but he, wil^ 

passionate protestations, that "he would rather die than 

throw off his allegiance," snatched his sword from his aide, 

and having raised it, was in the act of brmging it down npoo 

' his breast, but those who were next him seisied hift hand and 

held it firmly. A cluster of soldiers in the extremity of the 

^ Tiberius conquered in Dfilmatia» Pannonia, md Slyricum. He 
^'«ommanded in Gkrman^ and obtained several victories. Snet in Tib. 
8. 18 and 20. Valleius Faterc. lib. ii. & 104. 
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assembly exhorted -him, nay, what is inci'edible to hear, some 
separate individuals, deliberately advancing nearer, exhorted 
him "to strike :" a soldier, named Calysidixis, even oflfered 
him his naked sword, adding-r-" It is a sharper one ;" an act 
which to the rest, furious though they were, seemed inhumaE^ 
and of too atrocious a character : and a pause ensued, during 
which Caesar was hurried away into his tent by his friends. m» 

36. There a consultation was held on the means of allay- 
'/ ing the disorder: for it was advised, "that deputies were 

preparing to be despatched to bring over the upper army 

,,to the same cause ; that the capiW of the U l^ig ns was devoted 

-;, j to destruction ; and that their hands, once engaged in plunder, 

'would forthwith be employed in ravaging the Gauls." This 

\ dread was augmented bjr the fact that the enemy knew of the 

1 'mutiny in the Roman army, and were ready to invade the 

I ©mpire, if the bank of the river were left unguarded. Now, to 

r^urm the alhes and the auxiliaries against the legions in revolt, 

1 was to engage in a civil war: severity was dangerous; to 

; liribe, flagitious ; and the state would be equally endangered 

r whether nothing were conceded to the soldiers or everything. 

After a carefid comparison of the arguments, it seemed good 

that a letter should be written as frotn Tiberius, — "That 

those who had served twenty yearis should be altc^ether dis- 

tnissed; such as had served sixteen, should receive a qualified 

discharge, being still retained in the service, but released from 

"every duty except that of repelling the enemy; and that the 

Jegacy which they demanded should be paid and doubled." 

37. The soldiers perceived that these offers were fabricated 
\.to meet the exigencies of the moment, and demanded to have 
\them forthwith executed; but though the discharges were 
'promptly executed by the tribunes, the payment was ad- 
I joomed to their several winter-quarters : but the fifth legion 
i'and the twenty-first did not stir, till in the same summer 
l^amp they received the money, collected from the stock of 

C^ermanicus himself and his friends. Csecina, lieutenant- 
"geiieral, led the first legion and twentieth back to the capital 
of the Ubians; their march exhibiting a disgraceful spectacle, 
for the money-bags extorted from their general were carried 
amidst the ensigns and eagles. Germanicus, having gone to 
the upper army, brought the second, thirteenth, and sixteenl^ 
legions to' swear allegiance without hesitation : to the four- 
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teenth, who demurred a little, he offered ^their money and a" 
discharge, though they did not demand them. 

38. But a paaty of veterans of the disorderly legions, and 
who were then in garrison among the Chaucians,> showed 
symptoms of mutiny, but were somewhat awed by the instant 
execution of two soldiers at the command of Mennius, prsefect 
of the camp; an act beneficial in its effect, but iiregular. 
Afterwards, the commotion beginning to wear a larmier 
aspect, he fled, but was discovered; and finding no security 
in his retreat, he drew upon daring for protection, and told 
them — "That not to the ^rsefect, but to Germanicus their 
general, to Tiberius their emperor, was this violence done." 
At the same time, all that would have stopped him being dis- 
mayed, he snatched the colours and faced about towards the 
bank of the river, and exclaiming that he would treat as 
aeserters every man who quitted the marching body, led 
them back to their winter-quarters, discontented, but afraid 
to mutiny, 

39. Meantime, the deputies from the senate met Germani- 
cus at the Ubian altar,^ whither he had returned. Two legions 
wintered there, the first and twentieth, with the veterans 
lately discharged, but retained under the standard. Timorous 

( and distracted with conscious guilt, they conceived a fear that 
I they were come by command of the senate to cancel concea- 
isions which they had by sedition extorted ; and, as it is the 
ttsustom of the crowd to charge some one with crimes however 
imaginary, they accuse ^inutius . Plancus^ who had been 
consul, and was chief of the deputation, of being the pro- 
poser of this decree of the senate. In the dead of night 
they began to clamour for the standard in the quarters of 
^ Germanicus, and rushing tumidtuously to his gate, burst the 
doors, dragged the prince out of his bed, and with menaces 
of death compelled him to deliver the standard. Then, aS 
they roamed about the streets, they met the deputies, who, 
having heard of the tumult, were hastening to Germanicus 
loaded them with insults, and were about to massacre them, 

^ The territory of the Chaucians lay between the rivers Amisia (the 
Ems) and Albis (the Elbe), Hence it appears, that after the slaughter 
of Varus the Romans were still in possession of some strongholds la 
Germany. 

» The Ubian altar, now Bonn, 
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particularly Plqoums, wbom a sense of dignity Had restrained 
from flight; nor in this danger had he other refuge than the 
quarters of the first legion, where, embracing the e^^ and 
8taQ4^s, he protected himself by the sanctity in whi^they 
-vrsre held.^ And had not Calpnmins the eagle-bearer warded 
cS the &.tal blow, an ambassador of the Roman people, in a ' 
Boman camp, would have deluged with the pollution of his 
Idood the altars of the gods; a deed seldom paralleled among 
our enemies. At length, day returning, when the general, 
tfnd the soldiers, and their actions could be distinguished, 
Germanicus entered the camp, and commanding Plancus to 
be brought, seated him by himself upon the tribunal ; then 
imputing the furious outbreak to a fatality, and affirming 
Hiat it had been rekindled by the resentment, not of the 
soldiers, but of the gods, he explained the objects of the 
{Embassy, and lamented eloquently " the violated laws of lega- 
tioQ^ and the serious and unproToked attack upon Pl^npus 
himself, together with the deep disgrace incurred by the 
l^gjLon." And as the assembly seemed awed rather than 
pacified, he dismissed the deputies under a guard of auxiliary 
horse. 

40. Germanicus was generally censijred — "That in this 
alarming crisis he retired not to the higher army, where he 
would have received obedience, and succour against the re- 
Volters. Enough and more had he erred by discharges, 
; rewards, and lenient counsels ; or, if he disregarded his own 
f safety, why expose his infant son,* why his pregnant wife, 
amongst soldiers infuriated, and the violators of everything 
held sacred by man? It became him at least to restore his 
wife and son to her grandfather and to the state." He was 
long unresolved ; and his wife, who was averse to leave him, 
lirged that "she was the grand-daughter of the deified 
Augustus, and was not so degenerate as to shrink from 
danger." At last embracing her and their son, with many 
tears, he prevailed with her to depart. A band of females 
ia moumAil plight moved slowly on; the wife of a great 

'The en^gxifL-r^mdr ii^e ea^^were the godd of a Homan arm;^. 
Tadtos callfl them propriitigg^um numincu Tertnllian says, Jteligio 
Bomemorum tota ccatrenris ; signa veneraiur^ signa jurat, et omnibus diU 
praponit, 

* This was Caligula, afterwards emperon 
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commander compelled to be a fugitiye, and bearing her infent 
son in her bosom. Around her were the wives of her frienda^ 
dragged along with her, and uttering lamentations ; nor were 
those that remained less affected. 

41. The appearance of Gsesar, unlike that of a victorious 
general, and in his own camp, but as if he were in a van*, 
quished city, and the groans and plaints of the multitude^, 
engaged the ears and eyes even of the soldiers. They ad- 
vanced from their tents, and asked, "Whence that doleful^ 
sound? what so lamentable I that so many ladies of iUus* 
trious quality, (not a centurion to guard them, not a soldier/ 
their general's wi& utterly undistinguished, destijoite of her 
ordinary train,) should be proceeding to the Trey^ri to the 
protection of aliens!" Hence shame and commiseratiQa 
seized them; and the remembrance of AgQj^j^^h&p &^ear^ 
Augustus, her grand&iher; Drusus, her &.ther- in-law; her- 
self celebrated for a fruitful bed, and of signal chastity :' then 

i they thought of her infant son, born in the cau^,^ nursed in 
c^he tents of the legions, and by them named Cal^uja, bepause 
he generally wore that kind of bi^ to win the afiTectiooB of' 
the common soldiers. But nothing so subdued them aa 
jealousy of the Treieri; they beseech her to return aad 
remain with them: thus some hasted to stop Agrippina; but 
the main body returned to Germanicus, who, as he was, yet 
in the transports of grief and anger, thus addressed the sur- 
roimding crowd. 

42. " To me^ nor wife, nor son, are dearer than xny hShea* 
and the commonwealth. But as for my feither, he will be 
protected by his own majesty; and the Roman empire by 
her other armies. As for my wife and children, whom fii 
your gloiy I could freely sacrifice, I now remove them from 
your rage, that whatever dire purpose you may have con- 
ceived towards them, my blood alone may flow to satiate 
your fury; and that the murder of the great-grandson of 
Augustus, the miurder of the daughter-in-law of Tiberius, 
may not augment your guilt For, during these last days^ 

^ Cali^tula was bom in Qenoaay : 

In oastriB natus, patrus nutritus in aimis^ 
Jam designati piincipia omen erat. 
' ' Not his real father, Dmsus, who was long sinoe dead. He 
Tiberius, who had adopted him by carder of Angurtus. 
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what has heen tuiattempted by you 1 * What unviolated 1^ . 
To this audience what name shall I give ? Can I call you 
^•Soldi^ 1 ' you who have beset with arms the son of your 
epiperor, confined him in your trezi^hes? ^ Ci tizens ' can 
I call you 1 you who haTO treated with such scorn the autho- 
rity of the senate J The obligations observed by enemies, — 
iikd CBcred persons and privileges of ambassadors, — the laws 
of nations, — you have violated. The deified Julius quelled a 
sedition in his army by a single isrord — ^by Calling those who 
HBnoiiiioed their all^ianoe ^ Quirites.' The deified Augustus 
terrified the legion that fought at Actium into submission by 
his countenance and look. If the armies in Syria and Spain 
ooqtenm the authority of us, who, though not yet equal to 
them^ ave descended Irom them^ we should think their be- 
hantioiff stcange and base. Do you, the first and the twen- 
ties legions, the former enrolled by Tiberius himself, the 
other his constant companions in so many battles, and by 
him enriched with so many bounties, make this goocUy return 
to your general 2 And shall X'Be the bearer of such tidings 
to him, — while he receives none but joyful intelligence from 
the other provinces^ — ^that his own re^ijuts, his own vetergjiSy 
have not been satiajted with exemption from service nor 
money? Must I teU him that here alone centurions are 
butchered, — tribunes expelled, — ambassadors imprisoned, — 
the camp and the rivers poEuted with blood,-^and that I 
drag^^yt a precarious, existence among men implacably set 

^ against mel 

43. "Wherefore, on the first day that I addressed you, did 
you wrest from mo that sword which I was on the point of 
plunging into my breast ? Unwise in your friendship ! pre- 
ferably and with greater kindness did he act who proffered 
mo a sword j at all events I should have &Uen ere I was 
pmvy to so ukany enormities committed by my army : you 
would hssre chosen a general who would leave my death 
Qoatoned for^ but would avenge that of Varus and the three 
kgions : and oh ! may the gods never permit that the Bel- 
gians, although offering their services, shall reap the credit 

- and renown of retrieving the Boman name, and of humbling 
the derman nations. May thy spirit, sainted Augustus ! 
whieh is received into heaven, — thy image, my fiither Dru- 
808 ! and thy memory, with those same soldiers who even 
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now are touched with a sense of duty and a desire of &me^-— ^ 
wash out this stain, and turn the rage of citizens among 
themselves to the destruction of their enemies I And as f<wr 
you, in whom I hehold other coimtenances and altered mindfl^ 
if you mean to render to the senate its ambassadors, to your 
emperor the allegiance due to him, to me, my wife and sozii 
fly from the touch of guilt; set the disaflfected by themselveB: 
this will confirm your resolution to repent, and pledge you to 
fidelity." 

44. Softened into supplicants by these words, and con* 
fessing that his reproaches were true, they besought him to 
punish the guilty, to pardon the misled, and lead them 
against the enemy, — ^to recal his wife, to bring back &e 
nurseling of the legions, and not let him be given a hostage to 
the Gauls. Against the recalling of Agrippina, he alleged the 
advance of winter, and her approaching delivery; but said 
that his son should return, and that to themselves he left to 
execute what remained. No longer the same men, they run 
in all directions and drag all the ringleaders of the mutiny in 
bonds to Caius Cretonius, commander of the first legion, who 
judged and punished them severally after this manner: — ^Tho 
legions, with their swords drawn, surrounded the tribunal; 
the accused was by a tribune exposed to view upon a scaffold, 
and, if they proclaimed him guilty, cast headlong down and 
butchered. The soldiers rejoiced in the execution, because by 
it they thought their own guilt to be expiated. Nor did 
Germanicus restrain them, since on themselves remained the 
cruelty and reproach of the slaughter committed without any 
order of his. The veterans followed the example, and were 
soon after ordered into Rhsetia, in appearance to defend that 
province, on account of the threatened inroads of the Sue- 
vians, — in reality, to remove them from a camp still horrible 
to their sight, not less from the severity of the remedy, than 
from the memory of their crime. He afterwards reviewed 
the centurions; before him they were cited singly; each 
gave account of his name, his company, country, the length 
of his service, exploits in war, and military presents, if with 
any he had been distinguished. If the tribunes, or his legion, 
bore testimony to his diligence and integrity, he kept his 
post; upon concurring complaint of his avarice or cruelty, he 
was degraded. 
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45. The disturfjances at hand thus composed, others as 
great remained from the outrageous conduct of the fifth and 
twenty-first legions. They were in winter-quarters, sixty 
znflesr off, in a place called the OldJCcwnp,' and had first begun 
the sedition; nor was there any wickedness so horrid that 
ihey had not perpetrated: neither terrified by the punish- 
ment, nor reclaimed by the penitence of their fellow-soldiens, 
ihey persevered in their fury. Csesar, therefore, prepared to 
flend vessels, arms, and allied troops down the Khine, deter- 
mined to put the matter to the decision of the sword, if they 
persisted in their revolt. 

46. But at Rome, the issue of the sedition in Illyricum 
being not yet known, and tidings of the uproar in the Ger- 
man legions having arrived, the city, in a state of alarm, 
made it a matter of charge against Tiberius, " That while with 
feigned delay he mocked the senate and people, who were 
feeble and unarmed, the soldiery were in open rebellion ; nor 
could they be kept in subjection by the immature authority 
of two young men. He ought to have gone himself, and 
awed them with the majesty of imperial power; as doubtless 
they would have returned to duty upon the sight of a prince 
of consummate experience, and also the supreme arbiter of the 
richest rewards and the most rigorous punishment. Could 
Augustus, in the decline of life, take so many journeys into 
Germany? and should Tiberius, in the vigour of his age, sit 
in the senate, *wresting the expressions of senators'? He 
had consulted sufl&ciently for the servitude of the city : 
measures should be taken to calm the restless spirits of the 
soldiers, that they might adapt themselves to the burthen 
of repose." 

47. , Against these remonstrances, Tiberius maintained his 
fixed resolve not to quit the capital, nor imperil himself and 
the empire. In truth, many and conflicting considerations 
perplexed him — "The German army was the stronger; that 
of Pannonia nearer : the power of both the Gauls supported 
the former ; the latter was at the gates of Italy. To which, 
therefore, should he first repair 1 He' feared, too, lest those 
who were not preferred might be exasperated by the affront. 

^ Veiera is the same as vetera ccutra, the old camp ; a place rendered 
luBous by the siege conducted by Civilis, the Bs^tavian chief. Hist. 
book iv. s. 22. It is now called Santen, in the duchy^f Cleves. 
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( But by sending one of his sons to each, they were treated 
) alike, without lowering the imperial dignity, which is most 
.jeverenced at a distance. Besides, the young princes would 
be excused, if to their father they referred some matters; and 
if they disobeyed Germai^cTjs and Drusus, he might himself 
app'ease or quell them : but if they contemned their emperor, 
what resource remained?" However, as if he were on the 
point of marching, he chose his attendants, provided his 
equipage, and prepared a fleet; then, artfully alleging the 
winter or business, for some time he imposed upon men ol 
sense, still longer on the multitude, and it was very long 
before the provinces saw through him.* 

48. Germanicus had akeady drawn together his army, and 
was prepared to take vengeance on the seditious ; but, judg- 
ing it proper to allow farther space for trial, whether they 
would follow the late example, and consult their own safety, 
he sent letters before him to Csecijia, ** that he was comii^ 
with a powerful force; and, if they prevented him not by 
executing the guilty, he would put them to the sword indis* 
criminately." These letters Csecina privately read to the 
standard-bearers, the inferior officers, and such of the private 
soldiers as were least disaffected, — exhorted them " to redeem 
themselves from death, and all from infiimy; for, in peace, 
motives and merits were regarded, but when war asauled, the 
innocent and guilty fell promiscuously." The officers, having 
sounded those they believed fit for their purpose, and found 
the majority of the legions still to persevere in their duty, at 
the suggestion of the general, settled a time for putting to 
the sword all the most depraved and turbulent : then, on a 
signal given among themselves, they rushed into their tents, 
and butchered them, while in utter ignorance of the plot, — 
none but those who were privy to it understanding wherefore 
the massacre began, or where it would end. 

49. This had a different character from all the civil slaugh- 
ters that ever happened : it was not in a battle, nor between 

* Tiberius, in the first two years after his accession, never once 
stirred out of Rome; nor did he afterwards venture farther than 
Antium, or the isle of Capreso. He pretended an intention to visit the 
provinces, and made preparations every year, without so much as 
beginning a journey. He was at last called *•' CalUpedes," a man famous 
in Greece for being in a hurry, and never advancing an inch. Suet, in 
Tib. s. 38. 
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men from opposite camp^' but from the aamejbe^ts ; men 
who ate at the same bo4td by day, and slept in the same 
apartment by night, separated themselves into parties, and 
btirled darts at their comrades : wounds, outcries, and blood 
were open to sense, but the cause remained hid ; chance 
governed the rest. Some, too, of the well-affected were slain; 
after that, the most guilty, finding who were the objects of 
the carnage, had themselves also snatched up arms. Neither 
general nor tribune was present to control the proceeding; 
fiill licence was given to the soldiers, with leave to gratify 
revenge, and satiate themselves with blood. Germanicus 
Boon after entered the camp, and, lamenting with many tears, 
that " this was not a remedy, but a massacre," commanded 
.the bodies to be burnt. Their minds, even then fiercely 
ji^tated, were seized with a sudden desire to attack the foe, 
I as an expiation of their ferocity : nor otherwise, they thought, 
I could the ghosts of their brethren be appeased, than by 
\receiving honourable wounds in their own profane breasts. 
Germanicus fell in with the ardour of the soldiers, and, 
thro¥ring a bridge over the river, marched over twelve thou- 
sand legionary soldiers, twenty-six cohorts of the allies, and 
eight squadrons of horse, whose sense of duty had not been 
vitiated by that mutiny, 
p 50. The Germans, who were not far off, passed their time 
] merrily whilst the Romans were held by a cessation of arms, 
, occasioned first by the death of Augustus, afterwards by 
' dissensions : but the Roman general, by a forced march, 
cut a way through the Csesian forest, and levelling the 
barrier b^un by Tiberius, encamped there. In the front 
and rear they were defended by a palisade, — on each side by 
a pile of timber : thence, traversing a gloomy forest, they 
deliberated which of two routes they should adopt, the short 
and frequented, or the more intricate and unexplored, and 
therefore unguarded against by the foe. The latter being 
chosen, in everything else despatch was observed ; for by the 
scouts intelligence was brought, that there was with the Ger- 
mans, that night, a festival devoted to mirth, and regularly 
celebrated with banqueting. Csecina was ordered to advance 
with the light cohorts, and to clear a passage through the 
forest: at a moderate distance followed the legions. The 
night, which was starlight, aided the design ; and they arrived 

d2 
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at the villages of the Marsians/ and parties were posted 
ai'ouiul. The Genuans were even then stretched here and 

.. there upon their beds, or lying by their tables, in perfeet 
security, and without any watch stationed in advance : aa 
complete was the disorder occasioned by their carelessness- 
no fear of hostile attack ; nor was it, indeed, a state of repose^ 
other than the languor and remissness of men oppressed with 
di-unkenness. 

51. The legions, who were impatient for the onset, CaoBar 
divided into four battalions, to give a wider range to the 

.^ devastation : he wasted the country by fire and sword to the 
"extent of fifty miles; nor sex nor -age found mercy ; places 
s^tcred and profane, without distinction, even the temple of 
^^pf^na, the most celebrated amongst these nations, all were 
levelled with the ground : the soldiers, who had slain men 
half asleep, disarmed, or dispersed, escaped unwounded. This 
slaughter roused the Bructerians, the Tubantes, and the 
Usipetes; and they beset the passes of the forest, throng^ 
which the army was to return : which Csesar discovering, he 
proceeded cautiously, in an order adapted at once to marohiiig 
and fighting. The auxiliar]^ cohorts and part of the horse 
were in the van, followed at a short interval by the first 
legion ; the baggage was in the middle; the twenty-first l^on 
closed the left wing, and the fifth the right ; the twentieth 
defended the rear, and after them marched the rest of the 
allies. But the enemy stirred not, till the army was extended 
through the wood: then, skirmishing with the front and 
wings, with theu: whole force they fell upon the rear : the 
light cohorts were disordered by the close German bands^ when 
Ceesar, riding up to the twentieth legion, cried aloud, " This 
is the moment to obliterate the scandal of sedition : forward ! 
hasten to turn yoiu: guilt into glory.** Their courage borst 
into a flame, and at one rush they broke thi'ough the enemy*8 
line, and drove them back into the plain, slaughtering them 
as they went : meanwhile, the van of the army emerged from 
the forest and there fortified a camp. The rest of the march 
was uninterrupted, and the soldiers, elated with their recent 
exploits, and forgetting by-gone matters, were placed in 
winter-quarters. 

* The Marsians dwelt in the diocese of Munster, between the riven 
Amis In and Luppia. 
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52. The intelligence of these proceedings affects Tiberius 
with mingled joy and anxiety. He was glad that the mi^liny 
was suppressed, but it was torture to him that Germniicus, by 
anticipating the term of service, and by largesses, Tiad gained 
fibe affections of the army, as well as that he had acquired 
militarjLJDMiown. However, he consulted the senate on his 
acts, and bestowed copious pi-aises upon his valour, but in 
terxns too pompous and studied for it to be believed that 
he spoke from the recesses of his heart. With more brevity 
lie commended Drusus^ and his address in quelling the sedi- 
tion of Illyricum,^ut with greater earnestness, and in the 
language of sincerity; all the concessions made by Germanicus \ 
Jie fulfilled, and extended 4^^hem also to the Pannonian troops. 

53. The same year died J^ia,^ some time since confined by 
her father Augustus to tfie isle of Pax^a^taria, and afterwardis 
to the city of Rhegium, upon the straits of Sicily, on account 
I of her inconUnence. Whilst Caius and Lucius, her sons by 
jAgrippa, yet lived, she was given in marriage to Tibgrius; 
[whom she treated with contempt as one beneath her rank. 

Nor any motive so cogent as this had Tiberius for his retire- 
ment to Rhodes. In disgrace and exile, and by the death of 
Agcippa Postkumus bereaved of all hope, after he had ob- 
tained the imperial power he caused her to pine away 
gradually from want, calculating that from the duration of 
her exile her murder would lie concealed. Similar was the 
ground of his cruelty to Sempronius Gracchus, a man of 
a noble fiimily, of shrewd intellect and eloquent, but unprin- 
cipled. He, while Julia was yet Agrippa's wife, had debauched 
her : nor did his lust end here ; but after she was given to 
Tiberius, the pertinacious adulterer inspired her with dis- 
respect and hatred to her husband ; and the letters, too, she 
wrote to' her filth er, full of asperity against Tiberius, were 
thought to have been composed by Gracchus. He was there- 
fore banished to Cercina, an island in the African sea, where, 
for fourteen years, he suffered exile. The soldiers despatched 
to assassinate him found him upon an eminence which jutted 
out into the sea, expecting no tidings of happy import. On 
their arrival he begged a brief respite to send his last will in 

* She was married to Agrippa, and had by him three sons, Caius, 
Lucius, and Agrippa Posthumus ; and also two daughters, Agrippina 
and Jul^ 
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a letter to AUiaria his wife, and then presented his neck to the 

1 exeeutioners Pin the magnanimity of his death not unworthy 

1 of the Sempronian name, though in his life he had degentf- 

I rated. Some have related, that these soldiers were not sent 

from Rome, but by Lucius Asprenas, proconsul of Africa, at 

the instance of Tiberius, who vainly hoped that the imputa- 

tion of the murder might be shifted on Asprenas. 

54. There was likewise this year an admission of new rites, 
by the addition of a college of priests of Augustus; as formerly 
Titus Tatius, to preserve the rites of the Sabines, had founded 
the Tatian priests. One and twenty of the most considerable 
Romans were drawn by lot ; Tiberius, Drusus, Claudius, and 
Germ aniens were added. The gamifes in honour of Augustus 
began then first to be embroiled by dissensjip arising out of 
the performance of pantomimes. Augustus wd countenanced 
that pastime, out of complaisance to Marfjenas, who was a 
passionate admirer of Bathyllus ; ^ neithfi^ was he himself 
averse to such pursuits; and lie thought ii 'popular to mix in 
the pleasures of the people. The habits of Tiberius took a 
differeut turn ; but as yet he dared not attempt to engage in 
severer pursuits a people so long humoured. 
^ 55. In the consulship of Drusus Caesar and Caius Nor- 
\ banus, a triumph was decreed to Germanicus, the war continu- 
' ing. He was preparing with all diligence to prosecute it in 
the summer; but anticipated it by a sudden irruption early 
. in the spring into the territories of the Gattians : for he had 
conceived a hope that the enemy was diviJed into opposite 
parties under Arminius and Segestes; both remarkable for 
perfidy or fidelity towards us : Arminius was the incendiary of 
Germany ; but Segestes had given repeated warning of an in- 
tended revolt, at other times, and during the banquet imme- 
diately preceding the insurrection, and advised Varus, " to 
secure Jiim, and Arminius, and all the other chiefs ; that the 
multitude, bereft of their leaders, would not dare to attempt 
anything; and Varus would have an opportunity to separate 

* Bathyllus, the pantomime-performer, is distinguished by Persius 
for his graceful movement : — 

" Nee, cum sis csctera fossor, 
Tres tantum ad numeros satyri moveare BathyllL" — Sat v. 128. 
He is also mentioned by Juvenal : — 

** Chironomon Ledam molli saltante Bathyllo." — Sat. vL 63. 
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jkhe ^iltj frooti the innocent.'* But &te decreed it^ and he was 
plaia by Am\inii]8. \Sege»tQs, though drawn into the war by 
ihe universal agreemeiit' of the nation in it, yet continued to 
disapprove of it ; his detestation being augmented by motives 
of a domestic nature, for Arminius had carried away the daughr 
ter of Segestes, abready. betrothed to another : the son-in-law 
Jiated, the fathers-in-law were at enmity ; and those relations 
which are bonds of affection between friends, fomented the 
animosities of enemies. 

56. Germanicus therefore handed over to Caecina four 
legions, five thousand auxiliaries, and some tumultuary bands 
of Germans, who dwelt on this side the Rhine ; he led himself 
as many legions, with double the number of allies, and erect- 
ing a fort in Mount Taunus,' upon the site of one raised by 
his &ther, he pushed on in light marching order against the 
Cattians; having left Lucius Apronius to secure the roads and 
the rivers : for, as the roads were dry, and the rivers within 
bounds, events in that climate of rare occurrence, he had 
found no check in his rapid march, but on his return appre- 
hended the violent rains and floods. He fell upon the Cattians 

; with such surprise, that all the weak through sex or age were 
; instantly taken or slaughtered : their youth swam over the 
Adrana and endeavoured to obstruct the Romans, who com- 
menced building a bridge; then, repulsed by engines and 
arrows, and having in va}n tried terms of peace, after some had 
gone over to Germanicus, the rest abandoned their cantons 
and villages, and dispersed themselves into the woods. Mat- 
tium, the capital of the nation, he burnt, ravaged the open 
country, and bent his march to the Rhine : nor durst the enemy 
harass his rear, which is their custom, whenever they have fled, 
more from craft than fear. The Cheruscans had purposed to 
assist the Cattians, but were deterred by Csecina, who moved 
about with his forces from place to place ; and the Marsiaus, 
who dared to engage him, he checked by a victory. 

57. Soon after arrived deputies from Segestes, praying relief 
^against the violence of his countrymen, by whom he was be- 
; sieged; Arminius having more influence with them than 

himself, because he advised war; for with -barbarians, the 
more resolute in daring a man is, the more he is ti*usted 

* Mount Taunus, near Magontiacum (now Mayence), Brotier says is 
now called Ho yricj ^. 
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and preferred in times of commotion. To the deputies Se- 
gestes had added Segin^nd his son; but the young man 
hesitated, from self-couTiction; for the year when Gerthttoj 
revolted, having been created priest at the Ubian altar, he had 
rent the fillets and fled to the revolters : yet, induced to rely 
upon Roman clemency, he undertook the execution of hoi 
fether's orders, was graciously received, and conducted with a 
guard to the GalUo bank of the Rhine. Germanicus thought 
it worth while to march back, fought the besi^ers, and rescued 
S^stes with a numerous train of his relations and followers; 
in which were ladies of illustrious rank, and among them the 
wife of Arminius, the same who was the daughter of Segestes: 
with a spirit more like that of her husband than her fiither; 
neither subdued to tears, nor uttering the language of suppli- 
cation, but her hand folded within her bosom, and her eyes 
I fixed upon her teemii^ womb. There were likewise carried 
1 oflF the spoils taken at the slaughter of Varus and his army, 
L and given as booty to most of those who then surrendered. 
58. At the same time appeared Segestes himself, of vast 
stature, and undaimted in the consciousness of his fidelity. In 
this manner he spoke: '^ This is not the first day that 1 have 
approved my faith and constancy to the Roman people : from 
the moment I was by the deified Augustus presented with the 
freedom of the city, I have chosen my fiiends and enemies 
with reference to your interests, and that not from hatred of^ 
Anj country, (fo r odio us are traitors even to the partgiijhey 
' *\ prefisr^ but, because the interests of the Romans and Germans 
Were the same; and because I was inclined to peace rather 
than war. For this reason, before Varus, the then general, I 
arraigned Arminius, the ravisher of my daughter, and the 
violator of the league with you. Put off, from the supineness 
of the general, and seeing there was little protection in the 
laws, I importuned him to throw into irons myself, and Armi- 
nius, and his accomplices : witness that night, — to me I would 
rather it had been the last ! More to be lamented than de- 
fended are the events which followed. However, I cast Armi- 
nius into irons, and was myself cast into irons by his faction r 
and now, on the first opportunity of confening with you, I 
prefer old things to new, peace to turbulence; and at the 
same time I might be a fitting mediator for the German 
nation, with no view of reward, but to clear myself of perfidy, 
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if they would rather repent than be destroyed. For the youth 
and inexperience of myjgu I implore pardon; I admit my' 
daughter has been brought into this state by constraint; it 
will be yours to consider which should preponderate with you; 
that alie is the wife of Arminius, or the daughter of Segestes." 
J The answer of Gerraanicus was gracious : he promised indem- 
f nity to his children and kindred, and to himself, as a retreat, 
' a place called " V^tei^," in the province; then returned with 
his army, and by tEedirection of Tiberius, received the title 
of Imperator. The wife of Arminius brought forth a male 
child, and the boy was brouglit up at Ravenna : the mockery 
he was soon after exposed to I will relate at the proptr time.' 
59. The account circulated of the surrgnder q£ Segeste^ 
and his gracious reception, affected his countrymen with hope 
or anguish, as they were severally prone or averse to the war. 
Acting upon a temper naturally violent, the captivity of his 
wife and the child in her womb subjected to bondage, drove 
Arminius to distraction : he flew about amongst the Cherus- 
cans, calling them to arms against Segestes, against Ger- 
inanicus ; nor did he refrain from invectives—" An excellent 
father ! a great general I a valiant army, whose many iiauds 
had carried off one bit of a woman ! That before him three 
l^ons fell, three lieutenant-generals; for his method of 
carrying on war was not by treason nor against pregnant 
women, but openly, against armed hosts. That the Roman 
standards were still to be seen in the German groves, there 
suspended by him to his countiy's gods. Segestes might live 
upon the vanquished bank; he might get the priesthood 
restored to his son ; but the Germans would ever regard the 
fellow as the guilty cause of their having seen between the 
Elbe and Rhine rods and axes, and the toga. That to other 
nations who know not the Roman domination, executions and 
tributes were unknown ; and as they had thrown them off, 
' and as Augustus, he who was enrolled with the gods, had re- 
treated without accomplishing his object, and Tiberius, his 
chosen successor, let them not dread an inexperienced stripling 
and a mutinous army. If they preferred their country, their 

* The account here promised, and without doubt given either in the 
Annals or the History, is totally lost. Strabo says that the son, who was 
called Thumelicus by the Romans, walked among the captives in the 
triumph of QermanicuB, which is mentioned, Annals, book ii. s. 41. 
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parents, and tbeir ancient possessions, to masters and new 
settlements, they should follow Arminius, who led them te 
. glory and liberty, rather than Segestes, who conducted them 
to infemous servitude." 

60. By these means, not the Cheruscans only were rousedi 
but the bordering nations; and Inguiomer, paternal unde 
to Arminius, a man long in high credit with the Romany 
was drawn into the confederacy ; hence Germanicus became 
more alarmed, and to prevent the war falling upon him with 
unbroken force, sent Csecina with forty Eoman cohorts to 
the river Amisia, through the territories of the Bructeriaoa^ 
to effect a division in the army of the enemy. Pedo the 
praefect led the cavalry along the confines of the Frisians; 
he himself, embarking four legions, sailed through the lakes ;^ 
and at the aforesaid river the whole body met, foot, horsey 
and fieet. The Chaucians, upon offering their assistance, were 
taken into the service; but the Bructerians setting fire to 
their effects and dwellings, were routed by Lucius Stertiniu^ 
despatched against them by Germanicus with a band lightly 
armed. And amidst the carnage and plunder, he found the 
eagle of the nineteenth legion lost in the overthrow of Yams. 
The army marched next to the ferthest borders of the Bruc- 
terians, and the whole country between the rivers.Amisia 
and Luppia was laid waste. Not far hence lay the forest of 
Teutoburgium,^ and in it the bones of Varus and the legions, 
by report still unburied. 

61. Germanicus, therefore, conceived a desire to pay the 
last offices to the legions and their leader ; while the whole of 
the army present were moved to deep commiseration for 
their kinsmen and friends; and generally for the calamities 
of ' war and the condition of humanity. Ccecina having been 

* The Lakes, which are now lost in the vast gulf, called the Zuyder* 
Zee. « 

* The commentators give different accounts of the Teutoburgian 
foreRt. Guerin, the French translator of Tacitus, says it lay in the 
diocese of Mimster, where there is, at this day, a place called Yaren- 
dorp, which signifies the burgh of Yarns. Brotier places it in the 
diocese of Paderbom, near the town of Horn, not far from Paderbom, 
where there is a forest called Teuteberg ; and a field called Winfeldt, 
that is, the field of victory. To confirm his opinion, he says, that 
bones and military weapons, and also medals of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, are often dug in those woods. 
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sent before to explore the gloomy recesses of the forest, and 
tp lay bridges and causeways over the watery portions of the 
morasses and insecure places in the plains, they enter the 
doleful scene, hideous in appearance and association. The 
first camp of Varus appeared in view. The extent of ground 
and the measurement of the principia, left no doubt that the 
.whole was the work of three legions. After that, a half 
decayed rampart with a shallow foss, where their remains, 
now sadly reduced, were understood to have sunk down. In 
the intervening portion of the plain, were whitening bones, 
either scattered or accumulated, according as they had fled or 
had made a stand. Near them lay fragments of javelins and 
limbs of horses. There were also skulls fixed upon the 
trunks of trees. In the adjacent groves were the savage 
altars, where they had immolated the tribunes and centurions 
of the first rank. Those who smTived the slaughter, having 
escaped from captivity and the sword, related the sad particu- 
lars to the rest — " Here the commanders of the legions were 
slain; there we lost the eagles; here Varus had his first 
wound ; there he gave himself another, and perished by his 
own unhappy hand. In that place, too, stood the tribunal 
whence Arminius harangued. How many gibbets he erected 
for the execution of his captives; what trenches he dug; and 
how, in proud scorn, he made a mock at the standards and 



62. The Roman army which was on the spot, buried the 
bones of the three legions, six years after the slaughter : nor 
could any one distinguish whether he buried the remains of 
a stranger, or of a kinsman; but all considered the whole as 
friends, as relations, with heightened resentment against the 
foe, at once sad and revengeful. Germanicus laid the first 
sod used in raising a tomb ; thus rendering a most acceptable 
service to the dead, and showing that he shared the sorrows 
- of the hving, a proceeding not liked by Tiberius ; whether it 
were that upon every action of Germanicus he put a malig- 
nant construction, or that he believed that the impression 
produced by the sight of the unburied slain would damp the 
ardour of the army for battle, and inspire them with fear of 
the enemy : he also said that—" A general invested with the 
office of augur, and the most ancient religious functions, ought 
not to have put his hand to the ceremonies of the dead." 
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63. Arminius, retiring into pathless places, was pursued by 
Germaniciis, who, as soon as he reached him, comn;^anded the 
horse to advance and dislodge the enemy from the post they 
had possessed. Armini"5, having directed his men to keep 
close together, and draw near to the woods, wheeled suddenly 
about, and to those whom he had hid in the forest, gave the- 
fiignal to rush out Then the Roman horse were thrown into 
disorder by the assault of a new army, and the cohorts sent 
out to support them, broken in upon by the body of troops 
that fled, had augmented the consternation; and they were 
now being pushed into the morass, a place well known to the 
pursuers, but dangerous to those unacquainted wijth it, had 
not Germanicus drawn out the legions in order of battle. 
Hence the enemy became terrified, our men reanimated, 
and both retired without advantage on either side. Ger- 
manicus, soon after, returning with the army to the Amisia,. 
reconducted the legions, as he had brought them, in the fleet; 
part of the horse were ordered to march along the sea-shore 
to the Rhine. Csecina, who led his own men, was warned, 
that though he was to return through well-known roads, yet 
he should with all speed pass the causeway called The Long 
Bridges. It is a narrow causeway, between vast marshes^ 
and formerly raised by Lucius Dbmitius. The rest of the 
country is of a moist natiu-e, either tough and sticky from a 
heavy kind of clay, or dangerous from the streams which 
intersect it. Round about are woods which rise gently from 
the plain, which at that time were filled with soldiers by 
Arminius, who, by short cuts and quick marching, had arrived 
there before our men, who were loaded with arms and bag- 
gage. GsBoina, who was perplexed how at once to repair the 
causeway decayed by time, and to repulse the foe, resolved 
to encamp in the place, that whilst some were employed in 
the work, others might begin the fight. 

64. The Barbarians, having made a vigorous effort to break 
through the outposts and fell upon those employed in the 
works, harass the troops, march round them, and throw 
themselves in their way. A mingled shout arose from the 
workmen and the combatants ; all things equally combined to 
distress the Romans, — the place deep with ooze, sinking under 
those who stood, slippery to such as advanced; their bodies 
were encumbered with their coats of mail, nor could they 
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htirl their javelins iti the midst of water. The Cheruscans, ou , 
the contraify, were inured to encounters in ike hogs; tlieir 
persons tall, their spears long, so as to wound at a distance. 
At last the legions, already giving way, were saved from 
defeat by the approach of night; the Germans not feeling 
fi^tigue on account of their success, without refreshing them- 
selves with sleep, even then diverted all the courses of the 
springs which rise in the neighboiuing mountains into the 
plains; thus the groimd being flooded, and the work, as far 
as they had carried it, overturned, the soldiers had all to do 
over again. Csecina, who had served forty years, either under 
others or in command, was experienced in the vicissitudes of 
war, prosperous or disastrous, and thence undaunted. Weigh- 
ing therefore all probabilities, he could devise no other expe- 
dient than that of restraining the enemy to the woods till he 
had sent forward all the wounded and baggage, for between 
the mountains and tHe marshes' there stretched a plain largo 
enough to admit a little army; to this purpose liie legions 
selected were, the fifth for the right wing, and twenty-first 
for the left; the soldiers of the first legion to lead the van, of 
the twentieth to oppose the pursuers. 

65. It was a restless night to both armies, but from 
difierent causes ; the Barbarians with festive carousals, songs 
of triumph, or horrid cries, filled the vales below and echoing 
woods; amongst the Romans were feeble fires, low broken 
murmurs, — they leaned, drooping here and there, against the 
pales, or wandered about -the tents more like men wanting 
deep than quite awake. The general, too, was alarmed by 
direful visions during his sleep; he thought he heard and 
saw Quintilius Varus, rising out of the marsh, all besmeared 
with blood, stretehing forth his hand and calling upon him, 
but that he rejected the call, and pushed back his hand as he 
held it towards him. At break of day the legions, posted on 
the wings, whetJier from perverseness or fear, deserted their 
post, and took sudden possession of a field beyond the bogs ; 
neither did Arminius fall straight upon them, though they 
lay open to assault ; but, when the baggage was set fast in the 
mire and ditches, the soldiers about it in disorder, the order 
of the standards confounded, and, as usual at such a time, 
each man acting hastily for himself, when the ears are slow tt> 
jcatch the word of command, he then commanded his Germans 
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to charge, exclaiming vehemently, " Behold ! Varus and bis 
legions again subdued by the same fate !** Tlius he cried, and 
instantly, with a select body, broke through the mass, and 
chiefly against the horse directed his weapons; floundering in 
their own blood and the slippery soil of the marsh, they 
threw their riders, overturned dl they met, and trampled on 
those that were on the ground. The greatest distress was 
around the eagles, which could neither be carried against a 
shower of darts, nor be planted in the slimy ground. Ciecin% 
while he sustained the fight, had his horse shot, and having 
fallen, would have been overpowered had not the first legion 
come up to succour him; our relief came from the greediness 
of the enemy, who ceased slaying to seize the spoil And the 
legions, as the day closed in, by great exertion, got into the 
open and firm ground; nor was this the end of their miseries; 
a palisade was to be raised, an entrenchment digged; their 
instruments, too, for throwing'up and carrying earth, and their 
tools for cutting turf, were almost all lost'; no tents for the 
soldiers; no remedies for the wounded. While dividing 
amongst them their food, defiled with mire or blood, they 
lamented that mournful night, they lamented the approaching 
day, to so many thousand men the last. 

66, It happened that a horse which had broken his fasten^ 
ings, and as he strayed about, became frightened with a noiset, 
and ran over some that were in his way; this raised such 
a consternation in the camp, from a persuasion that the 
Germans had forced an entrance, that all rushed to the gates^ 
especially to the postern,* as the farthest from the foe, and 
safer for flight. Csecina having ascertained that there was no 
cause for alarm, but unable to stop them or hold them back, 
either by his authority or prayers, or even by force, prostrated 
himself on the threshold of the gate ; and thus at length, by 
appealing to their humanity, (for if they proceeded it must be 
over the body of the general,) he blocked the passage, and the 

^ There were foiir gates to a Roman camp. Livy says so in express 
terms : " Ad quatuor portas exercitnm instruxit, ut, signo date, ex 
onmibus portubus eruptionem facerent." The several gates were, the 
praetorian; the gate opposite to it, at the extremity of the camp, called 
the decuman; and two others, (Milled the right and left pnncip<ilf^ 
because they stood on the right and left sides of the camp, fronting the 
street called Prtncipia, 
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tribunes and centurions satisfied them the while that it was a 
&Ise alarm. 

67. Then assembling .them in the conrt, and desiring them 
to hear him with silence, he warned them of their difficulties^ 
and their duty \inder them : " That their sole hope of safety 
was in their Talonr, but that must be guided by counsel; 
that they must keep close within their camp till the enemy, 
in hopes of taking it by storm, came up nearer to them, then 
make a sudden saUy on every side, that by this sally they 
might make good their way to the Rhine; but if they fled, 
more forests, deeper marshes, and the fierce attack of the foe 
still remained to them; but that if they conquered, honour 
and renown awaited them." He reminded them of aU that 
was dear to them at home, and the rewards to be obtained in 
the camp, but suppressed aU mention of defeat. He next 
distributed horses, first his own, then those of the tribunes 
and leaders of the legions, to all the bravest warriors, without 
any flattery, that these first, and afterwards the infantry, 
mi^t charge the enemy. 

68. The Germans were in no less agitation, fix)m hope, 
eagerness, and the opposite counsels of l^eir leaders. Armi- 
nins proposed, " To let them march out, and to beset them 
again in their way when they got into marshes and difficult 
passes.'^ Inguiomer advised measures more resolute and 
acceptable to barbarians, — "To invest the camp; it would be 
qniddy captured; there would be more captives, and the 
plimder uninjured." As soon therefore as it was light, they 
level the ditch, cast hurdles into it, attempt to scale the 
palisade, there being but few men on the rampart, and those 
who were, standing as if paralysed by fear. But when they 
were hampered in the fortifications, the signal was ^ven to 
the cohorts; the comets and trumpets sounded at once, and 
instantly, shouting and charging, they poured down upon 
their rear, telling them taimtingly, "That here were no 
thickets, no marshes, but equal chances in a fair field.*' The 
^emy, expecting an easy conquest, and that the Eomans 
were few and half armed, were overpowered with the sounds 
of trumpets and glitter of arms, which were then magnified 
in proportion as they were unexpected; and they fell like 
men who, as they are void of moderation in prosperity, are 
also destitute of conduct in distress. Arminius fled from the 
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fight unhurt, Inguiomer severely wounded. The men were 
slaughtered as long as day and rage lasted. At. length at 
night the legions returned, and though distresBed by the. same 
want of provisions, and more wounds, yet in victwy they 
found all things — health, vigour, and abundance. 

69. Meanwhile, a report had spread that the army was eat 
off, and a body of Germans on full march to invade Gaul; ao 
that, under the terror of this news, there were those whoM 

. cowardice would have emboldened them to demolish the 
fridge upon the Rhine, had not Agrippina forbidden the 
infemous attempt; but this, high-minded woman took upon 
herself all the duties of a general, and distributed to the 
soldiers gratuitously medicines and clothes, according as any 
one was in want or wounded. Caius Plinius,* the writer ii 
the German wars, relates that she stood at the head of the 
bridge as the legions returned, and bestowed on them thanks 
and praises ; a behaviour which sunk deep into the heart of 
Tiberius, " for these attentions he thought were not disin- 
terested ; nor was it against foreigners she sought to win the 
army; for nothing was now left the generals to do, when a 
woman paid her visits of inspections to the oompauiefl^ 
attended the standards, and presumed to distribute largesses ; 
as if before she had shown but small tokens of ambitious 
designs, in carrying her child (the son of the generdl) in a 
soldier's uniform about the camp, and desiring that he be 
styled Caesar Caligula. Already Agrippina was in greater 
credit with the army than the Heutenant-generals, • or even 
the generals, — a woman had suppressed a sedition which the 
authority of the emperor was not able to restrain. Thej^ 
jealousies were inflamed and ministered to by Sejanus^ who 
was well acquainted with the temper of Tiberius, and supplied 
him with materials for hatred prospectively, that he might 
treasure them up in his heart, and draw them out augmented 
in bitterness. 

70. Germanicus handed over the second and fourteenth 
of the legions, which he had brought in ships to PubliuB' 
Vitellius to conduct them by land, that his fleet, thus ligfafrr 
ened, might sail on the shoally sea, or run agroimd witb 
safety when the tide ebbed. Vitellius at first marched withonl^ 

* The author of the Natural History. 
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ixiterraption while the ground was dry, or the tide flowed 
iriihin bounds; presently the ocean beginning to swell by the 

•action of the north-west wind upon it, and also by the 
influence of the equinoctial constellation, at which season the 
sea swells most, the troops were miserably harassed and driven 
about. The lands were completely inundated ; the sea, the 
shore, the fields, had one uniform &ce : no distinction of 
depths from shallows, of firm fi:om treacherous footing ; they 
were overturned by billows, absorbed by the eddies ; beasts 
of burden, baggage, and dead bodies floated among them and 
came inr contact with them. The several companies were 

. mixed at random, wading now breast high, now up to their 
chin; sometimes the ground failing them they fell, some never 
more to rise ; their cries and mutual encouragements availed 
them nothii^, the noise of the water drowning them; no 
difference between the coward and the brave, the wise and the 
foolish ; none between circumspection and haphazard, but all 
were involved in the sweeping torrent. Vitellius at length, 
having by great exertion gained the higher ground, withdrew 
the legions thither, where they passed the night without fire 
and without food, many of them naked or lamed, not less 
miserable than men enclosed by an enemy, for even such had 
the resource of an honourable death, while these must perish 
ingloriously; daylight restored the land, and they marched to 
the river Unsingis, whither Germanicus had gone with the 
fleet. The l^ons were then embarked^ while mmour reported 
that they were sunk ; nor was their escape believed till Ger- 
manicus tod the army were seen to retiun. 

71. Stertinius, who had been sent before to receive the 
submission of Sigimer, the brother of Segestes, had now 
brought him and his son to the city of the Ubians; both were 
pardoned, Uie fiither promptly, the son with more hesitation, 
because he was said to have insulted the Corpse of Yams. For 
the rest, Spain, Italy, and the Gauls vied in supplying tho 
kfises of the army, ofiering arms, horses, money, whatever 
each had at hand. Germanicus applauding their zeal, accepted 
only the horses and arms for the war; with his own money^ 
h^ assisted the soldiers; and, to soften by kindness also the>. 
ipemory of the late disaster, hQ visited the wounded, extolled 
the exploits of individuals, and, looking at their wounds, with 
hopes encouraged some, with a sense of glory animated othersy 

TAa — VOIi. L B 
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and by af!£)>bility and attention confirmed thexn all in dsvotion 
to himself and to the service. 

72. The ornaments of triumph^ were this year decreed to 
Aulus Ca^iasLy Lucius Apronius, and Caius Silius^ for their 
services under Germanicus. The title of father of his countiy, 
so often forced by the people upon Tiberius, was rejected by 
him; nor would he permit swearing upon his acts^ thou^ the 
same was voted by the senate, urging " the instability of all 
mortal things^ and that the higher he was raised the more 
slippery was his position ;" he did not, however, thus get 
credit for a popular spirit, for he had revived the law of 
treason — a law which, in the days of our anoestors, had 
indeed the same name, but different questions were- insd 
under it If any one impaired the majesty of the Bonuoi 
people by betraying an ariny, by exciting sedition among the 
commons, in short, by any maladministration of the public 
affairs, the actions were matter of trial, but words were fi:ee. 
Augustus^ was the first who used to take cc^nizance of UbeLs 
iin&r" pretence of this law, incensed by the insolenoe of 
Cassius Severus, which had prompted him to asperse distin- 
guished persons of both sexes by coarse lampoons. Soon 
after, Tiberius, when Pompeius Macer, the prsetor, consulted 
him "whether trials should be had imder this law?" answered, 
^' that the laws must be executed." He also was exasperated 
by the pubHcation of satirical verses written by unknown 
authors, exposing his cruelty, his pride, and dissensions with 
his mother. 

* The triumphal insignia were, a golden crown, an ivory diair («eZ2d 
curvZis)t an ivory sceptre (called scipio), and a painted robe, liTy, 
lib. XXX. B. 15. 

2 By a law of the Twelve Tables, defamatory libele were strioUj 
prohibited. We read in Aulus Oelliua, lib. ilL cap. 3, that Nnvius, tbo 
comic poet, was thrown into prison for certain defamatory verses in 
one bf his plays. Horace says, the poets were by the Twelve Tables 
restrained within due bounds : — 

" Quin etiam lex, 
Poonaque lata, malo qua) noUet carmine quemquam • 

DeseribL Vertere modum formidine fustis, • 

Ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti." — Epist. ad Aug. 
Augustus, not satisfied with the penalties of the old law, revived the 
charge of violated majesty, which had been invented by Sylla. Tibe- 
rius felt the lash of satire, and was therefore willing to enforee tAw 
rule laid down by Aug^istus. 
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73. It wifl be worth the trouble to relate here the pretended 
crimes charged in the cases of Falanius and Rubrius, two 
Roman kni^ts of small fortunes, that it may be known from 
what beginnings, and with what subtlety on the part of 
•rRberiuSj this grievous mischief crept in, how it was again 
! restrained, how at last it blazed out and bore down all before 
'vit.* To Falanius was objected by his accuser, that " amongst 

the adorers of Augustus, of which there was a sort of college 
in every house, he had admitted one Cassius, a mimic and 
in&mous character, and, having sold his gardens, bad likewise ' 
with them transferred the statue of Augustus." Against 
Rnbrius it was charged, "that he had sworn falsely by the 
divinity of Augustus." When these accusations were known 
to Tiberius he wrote to the consuls, " that heaven was not 
therefore decreed to his father, that that honour should be 
perverted to the destruction of citizens; that Cassius the 
player was wont to assist others of his profession at the inter- 
ludes consecrated by his mother to the memory of Augustus ; 
nor was it incompatible with religious adorations, that his 
bust, like other images of the gods, was comprehended in the 
sale of houses and gardens. That the oath was to be regarded 
in the same light as if he had sworn falsely by the name of 
Jupiter, but to the gods belonged the avenging of injuries 
done to the gods." 

74. Not along after, Granius Marcellus, praetor of Bithynia, 
was prosecuted for high treason by his own qusestor, Cepio 
Crispinus ; Romanus Hispo supporting the charge. This Cepio 
began a species of avocation, which through the miserable times 
and the daring wickedness of men afterwards became very 
common and notorious; for, at first needy and obscure but of 
a restless spirit, by creeping into the good graces of the 
prince, who was naturally cruel t by secret informations, and 
thus imperiling the life ot all the most distinguished citizens, 
he acquired influence with one, but the hatred of all, and thus 
exhibited an example, by following which men from being 

, poor became rich, from being contemptible became formidably 

* To proaerve the majesty of the Roman people was the scope and 
spirit of iheZex MajestatU. Under the emperors, the majesty of tl;e 
people was annihilated. Whoever was obnoxious to the prince, or his 
&yoiirites, waa brought within the law of majesty. Everything was 
stfttoHnrime. 

e2 
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and, after bringing destruction upon others, at last perislied 
by their own arts. He accused Marcelhis of ''holding d0i> 
famatory discom-ses concerning Tiberius^" a charge which it 
was impossible to repel, when the accuser collected all tho 
most detestable ports of the prince's character, and framed 
his accusation with reference to them ; for because they wero 
true they were believed to have been spoken. To this Hispo 
added, "that the statue of Marcellus was by him plaoed 
higher than those of the Caesars, and that having cut off the 
head of an Augustus, ^e had in the room of it set the head of 
a Tiberius." At this he flew into such a rage, that breaking 
silence he cried out, that " he would himself, in this cauae^ 
give his vote openly, and upon oath," that t^e rest might be 
under the necessity of doing the same. There remained even 
then some faint traces of expiring liberty. Hence Cneius 
Piso asked him, " In what place, Caesar, will you give your 
opinion] If firet, I shall have your example to follow; if 
last, I fear I may unwittingly dissent from you." Deeply 
affected by these words, and by how much the more inaisr 
erectly he had let his passion boil over, by so much the mor» 
submissive now from regret that he should have committed 
himself, he suffered the accused to be acquitted of high 
treason. His trial on the charge of peculation was referred 
to the proper judges.* 

75. Nor was Tiberius satisfied to assist in the judicial pro- 
ceedings of the senate only; he likewise sat in the court 
of justice, in the corner of the tribunal, because he would not 
dispossess the praetor of his chair; and in his presence many 
decisions were given in opposition to the intrigues and soli- 
citations of powerful citizens. But while the interests of 
justice were consulted liberty was imdermined. About this 
time, Pius Aurclius the senator, whose house, yielding to the 
pressure of the public roads and aqueducts, had fallen, com- 
plained to the senate and prayed relief. Opposed by the 
praetors of the treasury, he was supported by Tiberius, who 
ordered him the price of his house, for he was fond of being 
liberal upon fair occasions, a virtue which he long retained, 

* For the recovery of money obtained by peculation, or oiher. 
improper means, there was an established jurisdiction ; and!, in case of 
condemnation, commissioners, called Recuperatorcs, were appointed to 
see restitution made. 
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even after he had abandoned all others. Upon Propertius 
Celer, once prsBtor, but now desiring leave to resign the 
dignity of senator on the score of poverty, he bestowed a 
*- thousand great sesterces, upon satisfactory information that 
,hi8 necessities were derived from his fiither. Others, who 
attempted the same thing, he ordered to prove their allegations 
to the setiate ; from his over anxiety to be strict he was thus 
austere even in his good actions. Hence the rest preferred 
^jpoverty and concealment to exposure and relief. 

76. The same year, the Tiber, swollen with continual rains,. 
overflowed the level parts of the city ; when the flood sub- 
sided, men and houses were washed away by the torrent. 
Hence Asinius Gallus moved, " that the Sibj^Uine books might 
be consulted." Tiberius opposed it, equally smothering all 
inqniry into matters human or divine. To Ateius Capito, 
however, and Lucihs Ammtius, was committed the cai*e of 

.restraining the river within its banks. The provinces of 
Achaia and Macedon, praying Kelief from their public burdens, 
were for the present dischai^ed of their proconsular govern- 
ment, and transferred to Tiberius.^ In the entertainment of 
gladiators at Rome, Drusus presided : it was exhibited in the 
name of his brother Germanicus, and his own ; and at it he 
manifested too much delight in blood, though that of slaves : 
a feeling terrible to the populace, and for which even his 
■ fiither was said to have reproved him. The absence of Tiberius 
from these shows was varioiisly construed : by some it was 
ascribed to his impatience of a crowd ; by others to the auste- 
rity of his genius, and his fear of comparison with Augustus, 
• who waa wont to be a cheerful spectator. But, that he thus 
purposely furnished matter for exposing the cruelty of his son 
there, and for raising him popular hate, is what I would not 
believe : though this too was asserted. 

77. The riots connected with the theatre, begun last year, 
broke out now more violently : several, not of the people only, 
bat of the soldiers, with a centurion, lost their lives ; and a 
tribune of a prestorian cohort was wounded whilst they were 

> Augiutas diyided the Boman provinces between himself and the 

ieiuto. ThoNM which he retained in his own hands, were administered 

' by gOTemom of his own choice, called imperial procurators. The 

» Senrtoriaa provinceB were governed by proconsuls, appointed for a 

■ year only. 
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securing the magistrates from insults, and restoring tranquil- 
lity among the rabble. This tumult was canvassed in the 
senate, and opinions were given that the prsBtors should be 
empowered to whip the players : Haterius Agrippa, tribiine 
of the people, opposed it ; and was sharply rebtied by a speech 
"of Asinius Gallus. Tiberius was silent, and to tiie senate 
allowed these mockeries of liberty. The opposition, however, 
prevailed, because the deified Augu^tVis had formerly given his 
judgment, " that players were exempt from stripes :" nor 
would religion permit that Tiberius should annul his de- 
cisions. Concerning the limitation of the money laid out on 
theatrical exhibitions,^ and to restrain the licentiousness of 
their partisans, many decrees were made : the most remark- 
able were, "that no senator should enter the houses of panto- 
mimes ; that Roman knights should not attend them when 
they went into the street : they should exhibit nowhere but in 
the theatre ; and the praetors should have power to punish the 
excesses of the spectators with exile." 

78. The Spaniards were, upon their petition, permitted to 
build a temple to Augustus in the colony of Tarragon : and an 
example was held up for aU the provinces to follow. In answer 
to the people, who prayed to be relieved from the *' oentesima^'^ 
a tax of one in the hundred, established at the end of the ci\dl 
wars, upon all vendible commodities ; Tiberius by an edict 
declared, " that upon this tax depended the fund for main- 
taining the army :* nor even thus was the commonwealth eqtkal 
to the expense, if before their twentieth year the veterans were 
dismissed." Thxis the ill-advised regulations, made during the 
late sedition, by which the limit of sixteen years was assigned 
to their service, in submission to force, were rescinded. 

79. It was next proposed to the senate by Arruntins and 
Ateius, whether, in order to restrain the overflowing of the 
Tiber, a new course should be given to the rivers and lakes 

* The money laid out on plays and players was called htcar, beoauBB 
it arose from the annual produce of certam woods and groves (luct^ in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. 

2 Augustus fixed the rate of the soldiers* pay throughout all the 
armies of the empire ; and, that a fund might be always ready for tbat 
purpose, he established a military exchequer, and certain taxes, which 
were to be paid into that office. SeeJ Suetonius, Life of AngustuSy 
B. 49. Tiberius afterwards changed this tax to the two hundredth 
penny. Annals, book ii. s. 42. 
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by which it is swelled Upon this question the deputies of 
several cities and colonies were heard. The Florentines be- 
sovight, ^' that the bed of the Clanis might not be turned into 
their river Amus ; for that the same would prove their utter 
nun." A similar objection was urged by the Interanmates ; 
" since the most fruitful plains in Italy would be lost, if; ac- 
cording to the project, the Nar, branched out into rivulets, 
overflowed them." Nor did the Keatinians fail to remonstrate 
against stopping the outlets of the lake Vehnus into the Nar ; 
" for," they said, " it would overflow the adjacent country : 
that nature had made the wisest provision for the interests of 
man : that she had assigned to rivers their proper mouths and 
courses, and as she had flxed their sources, so had she deter- 
mined their exits. Regard, too, was to l^e paid to the religion 
of our Latin allies, who, esteeming the rivers of their country 
sacred, had to them dedicated priests, and altars, and groves : 
nay, the Tiber himself, bereft of the neighbouring streams, 
would refuse to flow with diminished majesty." Now, whether 
it were that the prayera of the colonies, or the difficulty of the 
work, or the influence of superstition prevailed, it is certain the 
opinion of Piso was followed; namely, that nothing should be 
altered. 

80. To Poppseus Sabinus was continued his province of 

MoBsia ; acnd to it was added that of Achaia and Macedon. 

\ This, too, was part of the policy of Tiberius, to continue per- 

V sons in dO&ces, and for the most part to maintain them in the 
same jnilitary authority, or civil employments,_to the end of 
[ their lives ; with what view, is not agreed. I Some think, 
" that from an impatienee of recmring care, he was for making 
whatever he once resolved on, perpetual." Others, '*' that from 
the malignity of his nature he (jould not endure that many 
should reap the benefit of office." There are some who believe 

_^ *Hhat as he had a crafty, penetrating spirit, so he had an un- 
derstanding ever irresolute and perplexed." Nor, indeed, did 
he seek men of preeminent virtue, while, on the other hand, h& 
detested vice : from the best men he dreaded danger to him- 

"*" aelt and disgrace to the public from the worst. This difficulty 
in deciding grew to such a pitch at last that he assigned pro* 

^ vinces to some persons whom he had resolved never to siiffer 
to quit the city. 
. 81. Of the comitia for the creation of consuls, which took 
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place in the reign of Tiberius for the first time in this year, 
and in each successive year, I hardly dare affirm anything : so 
different are the accounts about it, found not only amongst 
historians, but even in his own speeches. Sometimes^ not- 
naming the candidates, he described them by their family, by 
their life and maunQi*s, and by the number of their campaigns; 
so as it might be apparent whom he meant. Again, avoiding 
even to describe them, he exhorted the candidates not to dis- 
turb the election by their intrigues, and promised, himself to 
take care of tHeir interests. His general practice was to de- 
clare, " that to him none had signified their pretensions, but 
those whose names he had delivered to the consuls ; others^ 
too, might do the same, if they had confidence in their interest 
or merits." Sentiments, plausible in terms; in substance, 
hollow and insidious : and the greater the semblance of liberty 
with which they were covered, the more remorseless the slavery 
in which they would issue. 



BOOK II. 



1. During the consulship of Sisenna Statilius Taurus, and 
Lucius Libo, the kingdoms and Roman provinces of the East 
-were in a state of commotion. It began with the Parthians, 
who, having sought and accepted a king from Rome afterwards, 
though he was of the race of the Arsacidse,^ contemned him 
as a foreigner. This was Vonones, who had been given as an 
hostage to Augustus by Phraates;^ for Phraates, though he 
had repulsed the Roman generals and armies, had accumu- 
lated every mark of reverence on Augustus, and sent him, to 
bind their friendship, part of his offspring; not so much 
through fear of us, as distrusting the allegiance of his 
countrymen. 

* The Parthian kings were called Arsacidse, from Arsaces, the founder 
of the monarchy, a. u. o. 498 ; before the Christian era 256. Orodes 
was the king in whose reign Crassus and eleven legions were massacred, 
A.U.C. 701. 

* Phraates IV. was the son of Orodes. He defeated Mark Antony, 
and sixteen legions under his command, a,u.c. 718. Justin, lib. xlii- 
8. 6. Plutarch, Life of Antony. 
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2. After the death of Phraates and the succeeding kings, 
ambassadors from the chief men of Parthia arrived at Rome, 
to call home Yonones his eldest son, in order to end their in- 
testine slauditers. Tiberius thought this a high honour to 

JmuadJ^ and dismissed him with great pomp and presents. . 
The Barbarians, too, received him with exultation, as is usual 
at the commencement of a reign. But shame soon succeeded : 
" For the d^neracy of the Parthians, who had thus fetched 
&x)m another world a king tainted b]^ the practices of their 
enemies, the imperial throne of the Arsacidas," they said, ^'was 
now deemed and given as a Roman province. Where was 
the glory of those who slew Crassus, of those- who expelled 
Mark Antony, if a slave of Caesar's, who had endured bondage 
for so many years, should lord it over the Parthians?" He 
himself also inflamed their disdain, by abandoning the insti- 
tutions of his ancestors, by rarely joining in the chaoe, by 
the sluggish interest he took in horses, and, whenever he 
made a progress through the cities, by riding in a litter, and 
by his haughty contempt of the national mode of banqueting : 
they also ridiculed his Greek attendants, and the most worth- 
less articles of domestic use secured under a seal; ^ but his 
easiness of access, his unhesitating courtesy, virtues unknown 
to the Parthians, were to them new vices ; and every part of 
his manners, the laudable and the bad, were subject to equal 
hatred, because foreign from their own. 

3. They, therefore, sent for Artabanus, of the blood of the 
ArsacidsB, bred amongst the Dahse. In the first engagement ^ 
he was routed, but repaired his forces and gained the kingdom. 
The vanquished Vonones found a retreat in Armenia, where 
was a vacant throne, and a people wavering between the 
powers of Parthia and of Rome; distrusting us by reason of ' 
the villany of Mark Antony, who having by professions of 
friendship inveigled into his power Artavasdes, king of the 
Armenians, then loaded him with chains, and at last put him 

* Cf. " Sicut olim matrem nostram facere memini, quaj lagenas etiam 
inanes obsignabat, ne dicerentur inanes aliquse fuiBse, qua} furtim 
essent exsiccatse." — Cicero ad Familiares, lib. xiv. epist. 26. And also — 
'' Et signo laeso non insanire lagenae."' 

Hor. lib. ii epist. il 134. 
The new-married man gave a seal to his bride, to show that he com- 
mitted the house-affSurs to her management. 



\ 
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to death. Artaxias, his son^ for his Other's sake hating us, 
defended himself and his kingdom by the forces of the 
Arsacidae. Artaxias being slain through the perfidy of JbiB 
kindred, Tigranes was by Augustus appointed king of the 
Armenians, and by Tiberius Nero put in possession (^ the 
kingdom. But neither was the reign of Tigranes lasting, nor 
that of his children, though, according to the custom of 
foreign nations, they took partners of the throne and mar- 
riage-bed from among themselves.^ Artavasdes was next set 
over them, by the appointment of Augustus; but at great 
expense of Roman blood he was deposed. 

4. At that juncture Caius Csesar was chosen to aetUe 
affairs in Armenia : by him Ariobarzanes, by descent a Mede^ 
distinguished for his graceful person and eminent endow- 
ments, was placed oyer the Armenians with their own consent. 
Ariobarzanes being killed by accident, they would not bear 
the rule of his children, but tried the government of a woman 
named Erato, and having soon deposed her, unsettled, waver- 
ing, and rather without a master than possessed of liberty, 
they received the fugitive Vonones for their king. But when 
Artabanus menaced him, and he could expect little help from 
the Armenians, as, if he were protected by our forces, a war 
with the Parthians must be imdertaken, Creticus Silanus, 
governor of Syrm, invited him thither; but when he oame, 
set a guard upon him, leaving him still the name and pomp 
of royalty. What attempts Vonones made to escape from 
this mockery, we will relate in its place. 

5. Now Tiberius was not displeased with the occurrence 
of commotions in the East, since then he had a colour for 
separating Germanicus from the legions that were attached 
to him from habit ; for setting him over strange provinces, 
and exposing him at once to casual perils, and the efforts 
of fraud. But he, the more ardent the affections of the 
soldiers, and the greater the hatred of his uncle, so much the 
more intent upon expediting a victory, weighed with himself 
the methods of bringing on battles, with all the disasters and 
successes which had befallen him in the war to this his third 

* Intermarriages between brothers and sisters were allowed by the 
custom of Egypt, and the eastern nations. Cleopatra married her 
brother Ptolemy; and accordingly Cajsar, having ended the Alexan- 
drian war, placed brother and sister on the throne of the country. 
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jpear. He remembered — ^* That the Germans were ever routed 
^ a. regular battle^i and upon ground adapted to fighting; 
that they were benefited by woods and bogs, short summers^ 
and early winters; that his own men suflfered not so much 
from their woimds, aS from the length of their marches, and 
the Joss of the instruments of war. The Gauls were weary 
of furnishing horses ; long and cumbersome was his train of' 
baggage, easily surprised, and with difficulty defended ; but if 
the country should be entered by sea, it would be easy for them 
to get possession of favourable groimd, while the enemy would 
be unaware of their movement. Besides, the war would be 
earlier begun; the legions and provisions conveyed together; 
and the horsemen and horses brought with safety, through 
the mouths and channels of the rivers, into the heart of 
Germany." 

6. To this object, therefore, he directed his efforts ; whilst 
Publius Vitellius and Publius Cantius were sent to collect 
the tribute of the Gauls, Silius, Anteius, and Cacina had the 
direction of building the fleets A thousand vessels were 
thought sufficient, and quickly finished. Some were short, 
with narrow stem and prow, and broad in the middle, the 
easier to endure the shock of the waves; some had flat 
bottoms, that without damage they might run aground, 
several had helms at each end, that by suddenly turning the 
oars, they might work either way ; many were furnished with 
decks, upon which the engines of war might be conveyed, 
and were fitted for carrying horses or provisions, convenient 
for sails, and swiffc with oars : the effective and formidable 
appearance of the fleet was heightened by the spirit of the 
troops. The Isle of Batavia, by reason of its easy landings, 
its convenience for receiving forces, and transporting them to 
the war, was appointed as the place of rendezvous. For the 
Bhine, flowing in one uninterrupted channel, or broken by 
small islands, is, at the commencement of Batavia, divided as 
it were into two rivers ; one retaining its name and the vio- 
lence of its course, where it flows by Germany, till it 'mixes 
with the ocean; the other washing the Gallic shore, with a 
laroader and more gentle stream, is by the inhabitants called 
by another name — ^the Wahal — which it soon after changes 
hr that of the river Meuse, by whose immense mouth it is 
discharged into the same ocean. 
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7. But while the ships were being brought up, Oermaniciis 
commanded Silius his lieutenant, with a flying band, to invade 
the Cattians; and he himself, upon hearing that the fort upon 
the river Luppia was besieged, led six legions thither: but 
tiie sudden rains prevented Silius from doing more than 
taking some small plunder, with the wife and daughter of 
Arpus, prince of the Cattians ; nor did the besiegers stay to 
fight Gerraanicus, but upon the report of his approach BtoLe 
off and dispersed; they had, however, thrown down the 
barrow lately raised to the Varian legions, and the old altair 
erected to Drusus. He restored the altar; and the prinoe 
himself, with the legions, performed a solemn procession 
to the honour of his father; but he did not think proper 
to raise a fresh barrow : all thespace, too, between fort 
Aliso and the Rhine he secured with new barriers and 
ramparts. 

8. And now the fleet had arrived ; when, having sent the 
stqres forward, and assigned ships to the legions and the 
allies, he entered the canal named after Drusus,^ and prayed 
to his fiither, " to be propitious and favourable to him, luftd 
aid him in attempting the same enterprises, by the inspira- 
tion of his example, and the recollection of his counsels and 
achievements." Then he sailed prosperously throi^h the 
lakes and the ocean, as far as the river Amisia. The fleet 
being left at Amisia, upon the left shore, (and it was a fiiult 
that it sailed no higher up,) he put the troops over by 
bridges, their destination being to the territories on the right ; 
thjis many days were consumed in making bridges. The 
horse and the legions crossed the sestuaries at the mouth of 
the river without confusion, as it was yet ebb; but the 
auxiliaries forming the rear, and among them the Batavians, 
while they play with the waves, and show their dexterity in 
swimming, were thrown into disorder, and some were drowned. 
Whilst Germanicus was encamping, he was told of the revolt 
of the Angrivarians beliind him; thither he despatched a 
body of horse and light infantry, under Stertinius, who with 
fire and slaughter revenged their perfidy. 

9. Between the Romans and the Cheruscans flowed the 
river Visurgis. On its bank stood Arminius, with the other 

' The canal of Dnisua, Brotier says, was between Iselsort and Does* 
bourg, from the Rhine to the river Sala, now the laseL 
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chiefs, inquiring whether Germanicus was come; and being 
answered that he was there, he prayed leave to speak with 
his brother. This brother of his was in the army, his name 
Flavins, remarkable for hi^ fidelity, and for the loss of an 
eye under Tiberius. Permission was then granted. Flaviua 
advancing, was saluted by Arminius, who having removed 
his own attendants, requested that the archers, ranged upon 
our bank, might retire. When they were gone — " How came 
you," he asked his brother, "by that deformity in your face]*' 
The brother having informed him where, and in what fight, 
he desired to know, "what reward he had received ] '* Flavius 
answered — " Increase of pay, the chain, the crown, and other 
military gifts;" which Arminius treated with derision, as the 
vile wages of servitude. 

10. After that they began in different strains : Flavius 
lu^ed " the Roman greatness, the power of Csesar, the severe 
punishment inflicted on the vanquished ; and the clemency 
vouchsafed to those who submitted; that neither the wife nor 
son of Arminius was treated as a captive." Arminius to 

. this opposed '* the claims of country, their hereditary liberty, 
the domestic gods of Germany; their mother, who joined in 

• his prayer that he would not prefer the character of a 
deserter, and a betrayer of his kinsmen and connexions, in 
short, of his race, to that of their general.*' From this they 
gradually proceeded to invectives; nor would the interposi- 
tion of the river have restrained them fi-om an encounter, 
had not Stertinius, running to him, held back Flavius, full of 
rage, and calling for his arms and his horse. On the opposite 
side was seen Arminius, menacing furiously and proclaiming 
battle. For most of what he said in this dialogue was in 
Latin; having, as the general of his countrymen, served in 
the Botnan camp. 

11. Next day the German army stood in order of battle 
beyond the Visurgis. Germanicus, who thought it became 
not a general to endanger the legions in the passage without 
bridges and guards, made the horse ford over. They were led 
by Stertinius, and iEmilius one of the principal centurions, 
who entered the river at distant places to divide the attention 
of the foe. Cariovalda, captain of the Batavians, dashed 
throng where the stream was most rapid, and was by the 
Cheruscans, whcr feigned flight, drawn into a plain surrounded 
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with, woods. Then starting up at once, and pouring upon 
him on every side, they overthrew those who resisted, and 
pressed after those who gave way, who at length, forming 
tiiemselves into a circle, were assailed by some hand to hand, 
by others were annoyed with missiles. Cariovalda, having 
long sustained the fory of the enemy, exhorted his men to 
break through the assailing bands in a solid body ; he himself 
diarged into the thickest, and fell imder a shower of darts, his 
horse also being killed, and many nobles fell around him ; 
the rest were saved by their own bravery, or by the cavalxy 
tmder Stertinius and w^milius, which came up to their 
assistance. 

12. Germanicus, having passed the Visui^s, learnt fix)m a 
deserter that Arminius had marked out the place of battle^ 
that more nations had also joined him at a wood sacred to 
Hercules, and would attempt to storm oiur camp by night. 
The deserter was believed, the enemy's fires were in view, and 
the scouts, having advanced towards them, reported that they 
heard the neighing of horses and the murmur of a mighty 
and tumultuous host. Being thus upon the eve of a decisive 
battle, Grermanicus thought it behoved him to learn the senti- 
ments of the soldiers, and deliberated with himself how to get 
at the truth, — "the reports of the tribimes and centurions were 
oftener agreeable than true, the fireedmen had servile spirits^ 
friends were apt to flatter ; if an assembly were called, there^ 
too, the counsel proposed by a few was carried by the cla- 
morous plaudits of the rest. The minds of soldiers could 
then only be thoroughly known when by themselves, free 
from all restraint, and over their mess, they gave unreserved 
utterance to their hopes and fears." 

13. At nightfall, taking the path leading by the place of 
divination,^ he went out with a single attendant, a deer-skin 
covering his shoidders,' and proceeding by a secret way where 
there were no sentinels, entered the avenues of the camp^ 
stationed himself near the tents, and eagerly listened to what 
was said of himself, while one magnified the imperial birth of 
his general, another his graceful person, very many his firm- 
ness, condescension, and the evenness of his temper, whether 

^ ^ In the camp a place was set apart for taking the auspices, on the 
right of the general's tent See Smith's Diet Ant, art Atispictum, 
^ He assumed this disguise in order to appear like a German soldier. 
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seriously oooupidd or in moments of relaxation ; and they con- 
fessed that their sense of his merits should be shown in battle, 
protesting at the same time that those traitors and violators 
of peace should be made a sacrifice to vengeance and to &me. 
In the meantime, one of the enemy who understood Latin 
rode up to the palisades, and with a loud voice offered, iu the 
name of Arminius, to every deserter a wife and land, and, as 
long as the war lasted, an hundred sesterces a day. This 
affiront kindled the wrath of the legions, — *' Let day come," 
they cried, " battle should be given, the soldiers would them- 
selves take the lands of the Germans, lead away wives by right 
of conquest; they, however, welcomed the omen, and consi- 
dered the wealth and women of the enemy their destined 
prey." About the third watch^ an attempt was made upon 
the camp, but not a dart was discharged, as they found the 
cohorts planted thick upon the works, and nothing neglected 
that wras necessary for a vigorous defence. 

14. Germanicus had the same night a cheering dream : he 
thought he sacrificed, and, in place of his own robe besmeared 
with the blood of the victim, received one lairer from the 
hands of his grandmother Augusta. Elated by the omen, and 
the auspices being favourable, he called an assembly, and laid 
before them what in his judgment seemed likely to be advan- 
tageous and suitable for the impending battle. He said, " that 
to the Roman soldiers not only plains,' but, with due circum- 
spection, even woods and forests were convenient : the huge 
targets, tiie enormous spears of the Barbarians, could never 
be wielded amongst trunks of treep and thickets of under- 
wood, shooting up firom the ground, like Roman swords and 
javelins, and armour fitting the body ; that they should rei- 
terate their blows, and aim at the face with their swords ; the 
Germans had neither helmet nor coat of mail ; their bucklers 
were not even strengthened with leather, or iron, but mere 
eontextiu*es of twigs, and boards of no substance flourished 
over with paint ; their first rank was armed with pikes, in 
some sort, the r^ had only stakes burnt at the end, or short 
darts : and now to come to their persons, as they were terrific 
to sight, and vigorous enough for a brief effort, so they were 

* The Romans divided the night into four watches. Each watch was 
<m duty three hours, and then relieved by the next in turn. The third 
witch began about the modem twelve at night 
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utterly impatient of wounds : unaffected with shame for mis- 
conduct, and destitute of respect for their generals, they would 
quit tiieir posts, or run away before the enemy : cowards ia 
adversity ; in prosperity despisers of all divine, of all human 
laws : if, weary of marches and sea voyages, they wished an 
end of these things, by this battle it was presented to them : 
the Elbe was now nearer than the Rhine ; there was nothing 
to subdue beyond this ; they had only to place him, crowned 
with victory, in the same country which had witnessed th« 
triumphs of his father and uncle, in whose footsteps he was 
treading." The ardour of the soldiers was kindled by this 
speech of the general, and the signal for the onset was given. 

15. Neither did Armiuius, or the other chiefe, neglect 
solemnly to assure their several bands, that " these • were 
Eomans ; the most desperate fugitives of the Yarian army, 
who, to avoid the hardships of war, had put on the character 
of rebels; who, without any hope of success, were again 
braving the angry gods, and exposing to their exasperated 
foes, some of them, backs burthened with wounds^ othen^ 
limbs enfeebled with the effects of storms and tempests. 
Their motive for having recourse to a fleet and the pathless 
regions of the ocean was, that no one might oppose them as 
they approached or pursue them when repulsed ; but when 
they engaged hand to hand, vain would be the help of winds 
and oars £^ter a defeat : the Germans needed only remember 
their rapine, cruelty, and pride; was any other course left 
them than to maintain their liberty, and if they could not do 
that, to die before they took a yoke upon them 1" 

16. The enemy thus inflamed, and calling for battle, were 
led into a plain called Idistavisus : it lies between theVismgis 
and the hills, and winds irregularly along, as it is encroached 
upon by the projecting bases of the mountains, or enlaiged 
by the receding banks of the river : at their rear rose a ma- 
jestic forest, the branches of the trees shooting up into the 
air, but tlie groimd clear between their trunks : the army cf 
Barbarians occupied the plain, and the entrances of the forest: 
the Cheruscans alone sat in ambush upon the mountain, in 
order to pour down from thence upon the Romans, when 
engaged in the fight. Our army marched thus ; the auxiliary 
Gauls and Germans in front, afrer them the foot archers, next 
four legions, and then Germanicus with two proetorian cohorti^ 
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and the choice of the oayaby ; then four legions more^ and 
the light foot with the mounted archers, and £e other cohorts 
of the allies ; the men were on the alert and in readiness, so 
that the order of march might form the order of battle when 
tiie J halted 

. . 17. As the bands of Cheruscans who had impatiently rushed 
forward were now perceived, Germanicus commanded the most 
efficient of his horse to chaise them in the flank, and Sterti« 
nius with the rest to wheel roimd to attack them in the rear, 
and promised to be ready to assist them at the proper moment. 
Meanwhile an omen of happiest import appeared; eight 
eagles, seen to fly toward the wood, and to enter it, caught the 
eye of the general : ^' Advance !" he cried, '< follow the Roman 
birds; follow the tutelar deities of the legions !" At once 
the foot charged, and the cavalry sent forward attacked their 
flank and rear : and strange to relate, the two divisions of 
their. army fled opposite ways ; that in the woods ran to the 
plain, that in the plain rushed into the woods. The Cherus* 
cans between both, were driven from the hills; amongst 
them Arminius formed a conspicuous object, while with his 
hand^ his voice, and the exhibition of his woimds, he strove 
to sustain the fight : he had vigorously assaulted the archers, 
and would have broken through them, had not the cohorts of 
the Bhstians, the Yindelicians, and the Gauls, advanced to 
oppose him : however, by his own personal effort, and the 
impetos of his horse, he made good his passage ; his face be- 
smeared with his own blood to avoid being known. Some 
have related that the Chaucians, who were amongst the 
Boman auxiliaries, knew him, and let him go : the same 
hravexy or stratagem procured Inguiomer his escape : the 
rest were slain on all hands ; great numbers attempting to 
swim the Yisuigis, perished either by the darts showered 
after them, or the violence of the current ; or if they escaped 
these, they were overwhelmed by the weight of the rushing 
erowd, and the banks which fell upon them : some, seeking 
an. ignominious refuge, climbed to tiie tops of trees, and con- 
cealuig themselves amongst the branches, were shot in sport 
by the archers, who were brought up for the purpose ; others 
were dashed against the ground as the trees were felled. 
IQus was a great victory, and withal achieved without loss on 
our ade. 

TAG. — ^VOL. I. F 
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18. This slaughter of the foe, from the fifth honr ^ dT the 
day till night, filled the country for ten miles with carcang 
and arms. Amongst the spoUs, chadna vera found, whkh, 
sure of conquering, they had brought to bind the Roman 
captives. The soldiers saluted Tiberius as "Imperatop*' 
upon the field of battle, and^ raising a mounts placed upon 
it, after the manner of trophieB, the German arms^ with the 
names of all the -vanquished nations inscribed below. 

19. This sight fillcKi the Germans with more anguish and 
rage than all their wounds, afflictions, and overthrows. They, 
who were just now prepared to abandon their dwellings!, wood 
retire beyond the Elbe, meditate war and grasp their arms; 
people, nobles, yout^ aged, all rush suddody upon the 
Boman army in its mardi, and disorder it Lastly, they 
chose a position shut in by a river and a forest^ the inner 
Ifpace being a confined and humid plain; the forest, too, sor- 
rounded with a deep marsh, 'except that the Angrivarii had 
elevated on6 side by erecting a broad mound to part than 
and the Cheruscans. Here their foot were posted: their 
horse were concealed amongst the neighbouring groves, tint 
they might be on the rear of the l^ons when they had 
entered the wood. 

20. Nothing of all this was a secret to Germanicus. He 
knew their counsels, their stations; their overt morements 
and their concealed measures ; and turned their subtlety to 
the destruction of themselves. To Seius Tubero, his lieute- 
nant, he committed the horse and the plain ; the infantiy he 
so formed, that part might pass the level approaches into the 
wood, and the rest force their way up the rampart : whatever 
was arduous he reserved to himself, the rest he committed to 

^ It appears, in section 23 of this book, that the battle was foxu^ 
in July, or the beginning of August, ctdidtajam cutate. If so, the j^ 
hour nearly agrees with our nine in the morning. 
- 3 In the time of the republic, the title of Imperator was given hf 
the soldiers in the field of battle to the commander-in-chief. The cus- 
tom ceased under Augustus, who annexed the title to the impoial 
dignity, the prince being then generalissimo of all the armies of tlie 
empire. The name of Operator, it is true, was afterwards giren to 
the general who gained a victory ; but that was not done without tht 
special permiBsion of the prince. The same rule was observed under 
the following emperors; and accordingly we find that Tiberius wta 
saluted Imperator; but the soldiers did not presume to do that honour 
to Germanicus. 
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Ids lieutenants. Those who had the even ground to traverse, 
eaoly forced an entrance ; but thej who were to storm the 
rampart were battered from above, as if they had been 
assaulting a wall. The general perceived the inequality of 
this close enoounter, and drawing off the legions a small 
distance, ordered the slingers and engineers to discharge their 
missiles, and disTodge the enemy : immediately darts were 
poured from the engines, and the defenders of the barrier, 
the more conspicuous they were, with the more wounds were 
beaten down. Germanicus, having taken the rampart, first 
forced his way at the head of the prsetorian cohorts into 
fhe woods, and there it was fought foot to foot : behind the 
enemy was the morass, behind the Romans the mountains or 
the river; no room for either to retreat, no hope but in 
valour, no safety but in victory, 
p 21. The Germans were not inferior in courage, but in the 
I mode of fighting and the nature of their arms; as their vast 
numbers, nampered in narrow places, could not push forward 
nor recover their immense spears ; nor practise their usual 
assaults and rapid motions, being compelled by their crowded 
condition to adopt a stationary mode of fight. On the con- 
trary, our soldiers, with shields fitted to their breasts, and 
their hands firmly grasping their sword-hilts, could gash the 
brawny limbs and naked faces of the Barbarians, and open 
themselves a way with havoc of the enemy. Besides, the 
activity of Arminius now feiled him; either exhausted by a 
succession of disasters, or disabled by his recent wound. Nay, 
Inguiomer, too, who flew from place to place throughout 
the battle, was abandoned by fortune rather than courage. 
Germanicus, to be the easier known, pidled off his helmet, 
and exhorted his men "to prosecute the slaughter; they 
wanted no captives,'* he said, "the extermination of the 
people alone would put an end to the war." It was now 
late in the day, and he drew off a legion to pitch a camp ; the 
rest, glutted themselves till night with the blood of the foe : 
Ibe horse fought with doubtful success. 

22. Germanicus, having in a public harangue praised his 
victorious troops, raised a pile of arms, with this proud 
inscription : ' " That the army of Tiberius Csesar, having sub- 
dued the nations between the Bhine and the Elbe, had conse- 
crated these memorials to Mars to Jupiter, and to Augustus." 

p2 
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Of himself he made no mention; either fearful of provoking 
envy, or that he felt satisfied with the consciousness of hii^ 
own merit. He next charged Stertinius with the war amoi^ 
the Angri varians ; and he would have proceeded, had they 
not made haste to submit; approaching as supplicants, amd 
making a full confession of their guilty thej received patdott 
without reserve. 

23. The summer being now far advanced^ some of ^bb 
legions were sent back into winter-quarters by land; the 
greater part Csesar put on board the fleet, and conveyed tiiem 
along the Amisia to the ocean. The sea, at first seren^ 
resounded only with the oars of a thousand ships, or theiir 
impulse when under sail; but presently a shower of hail 
poured down from a black mass of clouds; at the satne titne^ 
storms raging on all sides in every variety, the billows rolling; 
now here, now there, obstructed iJie view, and made it impos* 
sible to manage the ships: the soldiers, too, unaccustomed to 
the perils of the sea, while in their alarm they embarraaaed 
the mariners, or helped them awkwardly, rendered unavailii^ 
the services of the skilful. After this the whole expansid w 
air and sea was swept by a south-west wind; which, deriving 
strength from the mountainous regions of Germany, its deep 
rivers, and boundless tract of clouded atmosphere, and ren* 
dered still harsher by the rigour of the neighbouring norths 
tore away the ships, scattered and drove them into the open 
ocean, or upon islands dangerous from precipitous rocks or 
the hidden sand-banks which beset them. Having got a little 
clear of these, but with great difl&culty, the tide turning and 
flowing in the same direction as that in which the wind blew, 
they were unable to ride at anchor, or bale out the water 
that broke in upon them ; hoi-ses, beasts of burthen, baggage^ 
even arms, were thrown overboard, to lighten the holds of 
the vessels, which took in water at their sides, and from the 
waves too running over them. 

24. By how much the ocean is more stormy than other 
seas, and Grermany exceeds other countries in the rigour of 
its climate, by so much this disaster surpassed in point of 
magnitude, and the peculiarity of its circumstances. Around 
them were either shores inhabited by enemies, or a sea so 
vast and unfathomable as to be supposed the limit of the 
world, and unbounded by lands. Part of the fleet were 
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swallowed up; many were driven npon remote islands, where, 
without a trace of civilized humanity, the men perished 
ihrou^ fumiae, or were kept alive by the carcases of horses 
, that were^dashed upon the same shore. The galley of Ger- • 
! manious alone reached the coast of the Chaucians/ wheroi 
during the whole period of his stay, both day and night, 
amid the rocks and prominences of the shore, he reproached 
himself as the author of such overwhelming destruction, and 
was hardly restrained by his friends &om destroying himself 
in the same sea. At last, with the returning tide, and 
&Y0uring gale, the shattered ships returned, almost all desti^ 
tute of oars, or with garments spread for sails; and some 
towed by those which were less disabled. He repaired them 
hastily, and despatched them to search the islands ; by this 
diligence the greater part were gleaned up ; many were, by 
the Angrivarians, our new subjects, redeemed from their 
more inland neighbours and restored; and some, driven into 
Great Britain, were sent back by the petty kings. Each 
aco(»tling to the remoteness of the regions he had returned 
from, recoimted the wonders he had witnessed : " The impe- 
tuocdtj of whirlwinds; strange birds; sea-monsters of am- 
biguous forms between man and beast;" things either seen, 
or fitnckd from the effects of fear. 

25. Intelligence of this wreck animated the Germans with 
hopes of renewing the war ; which Germanicus perceiving, he 
resolved to check them. He commanded Caius Silius, with 
thirty thousand foot and three thousand horse, to march into 
the country of the Cattians ; he himself with a greater force 
invaded the Marsians, where he learnt from Malovendus, their 
general, lately taken into our subjection, that the eagle of one 
of Varus's legions was hid underground in a neighbouring 
grove, and kept by a slender guard. Instantly two pai^ties 
were despatched ; one to face the enemy and draw them from 
their post, the other to march round upon their rear and open 
the ground : success attended both. Hence Germanicus ad- 
vanced towards the interior with greater alacrity, laid waste 
the country, and destroyed the efects of the foe, either not 
darii^ to engage, or, wherever they engaged, instantly defeated ; 
nor, as was learnt from the prisoners, were they ever more 
dismayed: "The Romans," they exclaimed, **are invincible; 
* The mouth of the Vism^gis, or the Weeer. 
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no calamities can subdue them ; they hs^ve wrecked their fieel^ 
their arms are lost, our shores are covered with the bodies of 
their horses and men ; and yet they have invade^ us with 
their usual spirit, with the same firmness, and as if theu: 
numbers were increased.'* 

26. The army was thence led back into winter-quarten^ full 
of joy to have balanced, by this prosperous expedition, their 
misfortime at sea ; and by the bounty of Germanicus thdr 
joy was heightened, since to each sufferer he paid as much as 
each declared he had lost ; neither was it doubted but the 
enemy were tottering, and concerting measures for obtainii^ 
peace, and that the next summer would terminate the war. 
But Tiberius, by frequent letters, pressed him " to come home 
to the triumph decreed him ; urged that he had experienced 
enough of events and casualties ; he had indeed fought great 
and successful battles ; but he must likewise remember his 
losses and calamities, which, however owing to wind and waves, 
and no feult of the general, were yet great and grievous. He 
himself had been sent nine times into Grermany by Augustus, 
and effected much more by policy than arms ; it was thus he 
had brought the Sygambrians * into subjection, thus the Sue- 
vians, thus king Maroboduus* had been obliged to submit to 

* The Sicambri dwelt between the river Lvppia (now the Lippe) and 
the Cattians, who inhabited the territory of Hesse. Being conquered 
by Tiberius, in the reign of Augustus, tiiey were transplanted to the 
CheJlic side of the Rhine. We find them mentioned by Horaice : — 
** Te csede gaudentes Sicambri 

Compositis Tenerantur armis." — Carm. Kb. iv. ode li. 

^ Maroboduus, bom among the Marcomanni, went early to Rome, 
where he was distinguished by Augustus. Endowed with great natural 
talents, he returned to his own coimtry with an understajiding above 
the level of Barbarians. The Marcomanni at that time inhabited an 
extensive territory in the district now called Wirtemberg, and in part 
of Suabia. He saw the Romans encroaching every day in the Liower 
Germany; and the progress of their arms he thought would, in a litUe 
time, reduce him to the condition of a sceptred slave. He removed 
from that dangerous neighbourhood to the Hercynian forest, and, 
having expelled the Boians from the coimtry called Boiohemum, esta- 
blished his kingdom in that region. He extended his new dominions 
towards the south, and, by consequence, approached to the vicinity of 
the Romans. Tiberius was sent by Augustus (a. n. a 759) to check the 
progress of the German king, who must have been crushed by the army 
employed against him, if a sudden revolt in Pannonia and Dalmatia 
had not caused a suspension of hostilities, Whether that Insurrection 
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ienns. The OhenuoanB, too, and the oilier, hostile nations, now 
the Boman honour wsa Tindieated, might be left to pursue 
their own intestine feuds.* Germanicus besought one year t6 , 
acoomplish his eanquest ; but Tiberius assailed his modesty / 
with fresh importunity, by ofiering him another consulship^ ' 
the duties of which woidd require his presence; he added, • 
*" That if the war was stiU to be prosecuted, he should leave 
materials for the fiune of his brother Drusus, who, as th^re 
then remained no other enemy, could acquire the title of 
ImperatcNT, and earn the privilege of presenting Hie laurel, in ' ' 
jQennany alone." Giomanicus p<^«^t6d.no longer j . though he ' 
knew Jbat this was *i| Tiypnfin'wy, and that tibrou^^eny^ he 
TOi torn away trom a harvest of ripe glc»y. 

a. About this ^me, Libo Drusus, of the Scribonian femilyj 
was charged with attempts against the state ; and, because 
then first were devised tiiose arts which for so many years 
preyed upon the commonweal, I will lay open with the more 
exactness, the begmning, progress, and issue of this affidr. 
flrmhis Gains, the senator, availing himself of an intimate 
friendship with Ldbo, induced that youth, unwary, as he was, 
and open to impositions, to try the predictions of the Chal- 
dseans, the mysteries of magicians, and even the interpreters 
v^ of dreams; perpetually suggesting to him that " Pompey was 
^his great-grandfather, Scriboma, once the wife of Augustus^ 
his aunt, the Csesars ^ his kinsmen ; and his house crowded 
with images :" tempting him to luxury and debt ; sharing in 
his excesses and his obligations, in order to ensure his con* 
viction by multiplying the evidences of his guilt. 

28. When he fouii^ he had witnesses enough, and some 
slaves, who were also privy to Libo*s conduct, he sought access 
to the emperor, having first by Flaccus Yescularius, a Roman 
knight, more intimate with Tiberius, represented to him the 
person he accused and the charge. Tiberius slighted not his 
information, but denied him access, ** For that communica- 
tions,'* he said, ''mi^i be stiU interchanged through the* 

was effected by the mtrigoing genius of Marobodnus, cannot now be 
known. He offered tenns of acoommodation, and the politic Tiberius 
oonduded a treatj of peaoe. From tliat time Marobodnus oourted the 
alliance of Rome, and, by consequence, drew on himself the hatred of 
the Oerman nations. 

^ Cains and Luciii% the sons of Agrippa, adopted by Augustus into 
the Ceesarean family. 
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medium of Flaccus." In the meantime, he preferred Libo ix> 
Tthe prsetorship, entertained him at his table, showed no sigus 
. of aversion in his countenance, no resentment in his words (so 
deeply had he smothered his vengeance), and when he might 
have restrained all the speeches and practices of Libo, he pre; 
ferred to know them; till one Junius, who was solicited t0 
raise ghosts, gave information to Fulcinius Trio, who was dis* 
tinguished for his talents as an accuser above others of that 
fraternity, and had an appetite for infamous notoriety. In* 
stantly Trio seized upon the accused, went before the consuls^ 
and demanded that ihe senate should take cognizance of the 
charge ; and the Others were summoned, with special intima- 
tion, that <Hhey were to deliberate on an a£Ga.ir of magnitude 
and the most serious importance." 

29. Libo meanwhile putting on mourning,^ went from house 
to house, accompanied by ladies of the highest rank, suppli- 
cated his kindred, and solicited their voices to avert the dan- 
gers which threatened him. But every one of them declined 
his suit, each upon a different pretence, but, in reality, ail from 
the same fear. The day the senate sat, worn out with fear and 
disease, or, as some relate, feigning it, he was borne in a littar 
to the doors of the court, and, leaning upon his brother, with 
suppliant hands and words he addressed himself to l^beriu% 
who received him with unmoved countenance. The emperor 
next i-ecited the articles against him, and named the accusers; 
80 restraining himself as to appear neither to extenuate nor 
aggravate the force of the charges. 

30. To Trio and Catus, two other accusers, Fonteius Agrippa 
and Caius Vibius joined themselves, and strove who should have 
the right to implead the accused ; at last, when no one would 
yield to the other, and Libo was come unprovided with a 
pleader, Vibius undertook to state the several heads of the 
charge, and produced articles so extravagant, that they repre* 
seated Libo as having consulted the fortune-tellers, " Whethw 
he should ever have wealth enough to cover the Appian road 
with money as far as Brundusium." There were others of 
the same kind, foolish, chimerical, or (to apply a milder term 
to them) pitiful; but in one document the accuser urged 
that to the names of the Csesars or senators were appended 

^ The accused always appeared in a mourning habit, in order to 
excite compassion. 
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didriicters of de&dly or mysterious import, written in the hand 
of Libo« libo denied it, and h^ce it was resolved to examine 
by torture his conscious slaves ; but seeing it was prohibited 
by an ancient decree of the senate, to put servants to the 
question in a trial touching the life of their master, ^ecr afly 
^^bgdss invented a new law' to elude the dd, andTordered 
tiiese slaves to be severally sold to the public steward, that by 
ihis expedient, evidence against Libo might be obtained from 
bis servants, without violating the decree. Upon this, Libo. 
prayed an adjournment till the next day, and returning to his 
ewn house, transmitted, by his kinsman, Publius Quirinius,his 
Jtrayers to the emperor, his last resort; but he replied, that 
^he must make his request to the senate." 

3L His house was in the meantime encompassed with a 

band.of soldiers. They made a rout even in the vestibule on 

purpose to be seen atid heard ; when Libo, thus tortured at 

the very banquet which he had prepared as the last gratifica* 

idon of his life, called for a minister of death, grasped the 

bands of his slaves and put a sword into them ; but they in 

their confufflon and efforts to shun the task, overturned the 

lamp set on the table ; and in this darkness, now to him the 

s^des of death, he gave himself two stabs in the bowels ; as 

be groaned and fell, his freedmen sprang in, and the soldiers 

seeing that he was slain, retired. The charge against him, 

I however, was gone through with in the senate, with the same 

I formality ; and Tiberius vowed " that he would have inter- 

I ceded for his life, though convicted, if he had not thus hastily 

[died by his own hands." 

^ 32. His estate was divided amongst his accusers ; and those 
] of them who bore the rank of senators were, without the 

^ Dio Cassiiis Bays, that Augustus was the author of this subtle 
device ; but, as he does not tell upon what occasion, it is reasonable ta 
suppose that Tacitus was better informed. We learn from Cicero, that 
the old law, which repelled the slave from being a witness against his 
master, made the case of incest an exception to the general rule. " De 
servis nulla quscstio est in dominum nisi incestu, ut fuit in CJlodium.*' 
(Cicero, pro Hilone.) By the Roman law, a freeman could not be put 
to the torture. For that reason, the party accused, in order to sup- 
press the truth, took care, in time, to give the slaves their freedom4 
To prevent that evasion of public justice in the case of adultery^ 
Augustus provided by the Lex Jtdia, that the slaves of the wife accused 
of adultery should not be manumitted before the expiration of sixty 
days, during which time they were liable to be put to the torture. 
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; ceremony of an election, pre^rred toprsatorehips. Then Cotta 
Messalinus moyed, " That the image of Libo might not accom- 
pany the funerals of his posterity;" Oneius Lentulus, ** That 
none of the Scribonii should assume the surname of Drusa&" 
On the motion of Pomponius Fkccus, days of thauk^iving 
were appointed : ".That gifts should be presented to j^upito; 
to Mars, and to the goddess Concord; and that the thirteenilL 
of September, the day on which Libo dew himself, should be 
an established festiyal,** were the votes of L. PubHus and 
Asinius Callus, of Papius Mutilus and of Lucius Aproniiis. I 
y have related the suggestio ns and sy cop hancy of these meaj^^ to 
^ ^d^w thaV {Eislrairt^ JJecre^^ 
the senate were I^ewise made for expelHngne^strologers and 
magicians ^ out of Italy ; and one of liiem, Lucius Pituanius, 
was precipitated from the Tarpeian rock : on Publius Marcius^ 
the consuls, at the sound of trumpet^ inflicted punishment 
without the Esquiline gate, accordii^ to the ancient form. 

33. Next time the senate sat, much was said against the 
luxury of the city by Quintus Haterius, a man of consular 
rank^ and by Octavius Fronto, formerly prretor; and a law 
was passed, " Against using vessels of solid gold in serving up 
repasts, and against men disgracing themselves with silken 
garments." * Fronto w«it beyond this proposition^ and sub- 
mitted ^ That the quantities of silver plate, the expense of 
furniture, and the number of domestics might be bmited." 
\ For it was yet common for senators, instead of speaking to 
the question, to offer whatever they judged conducive to the 
interest of the commonweal Against him it was argued by 
Asinius Gallus, " That with the growth of the empire private 
riches had also increased, and that it was no new thing, but 
agreeable to the most primitive usage ; that the measure of 
private wealth in the time of the Fabricii was different from 
that in the time of the Scipios, but both proportioned to the 
condition of the state. If the state was poor, the establish- 
ments of citizens were on a small scale ; but when the state 

^ The Chaldsean mag^eiana, and the professors of judicial astrology, 
wilHng to be deemed men of real science, called themselTes mathema- 
ticians; and that name frequently occurs in Tacitus. The decree 
made on this occasion was not a new .t^^ulation. but a reyival of 
ancient laws. 

' Ituis disputed whether cotton or silk is here intended : 'peohMj 
fiilk. 
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roBe to such a height of magnificence, individnals advanced 
in splendour; that neither in domestics, plate, or necessary 
expense, was there any standard of excess or frugality, but 
&om the means of the owner. A distinction was made 
between the fortunes of senafcors ^ and of knights, not for any 
natural difference between them, but that they who excelled 
in place, rank, and honours, might excel, too, in other things, 
such as conduced to the health of the body, or to the relaxa^ 
tion of the mind; unless it were expected that the most illus- 
trious citizens should sustain more than their share of cares, 
and expose themselyes to greater dangers than others, but 
continue destitute of every solace of fatigue and danger." 
[^His veiling a confession of vices under spurious appellation^^ 
; and the kindred spirit of his hearers, gained for Gallus a 
t- ready assent. Tiberius closed the discussion with the remark, 
** That that was not the time for correcting these matters ;" 
but if there were any corruption of manners, there would not 
be wanting one to advise a reformation." 

34. During these transactions, Lucius Piso, after inveigh- 
ing against " the intrigues of the forum, the corruption of the 
tribunals, and the brutal proceedings of informers, who filled 
the city with alarm by threats of impeachment^" declared 
^he would retire and abandon Rome, and live in some 
. secluded and remote part of the country." With tiiese words 
he left the senate. Tiberius was stung by these remarks; 
and, thou^ he had soothed him with gentle words, he also 
urged Piso^s relations, by their authority or entreaties, to 
prevent his departure. The same^Piso gave, soon after, no 
less remarkable a proof of earnest independence, by prose- 
cuting a suit against Urgulania — a lady whom the partial 
' friendship of Livia had set above the laws. Urgulania was 
conveyed for shelter to the palace, and in defiance of Piso dis- 
obeyed the summons; but Piso persisted, although Augusta 
complained that she was herself insulted and degraded by 
this proceeding. Tiberius, who thought he might hnmour his 

^ The qualification of a Boman knight was four hundred thousand 
sesterces ; that of a senator, in the Idme of the republic, eight hundred 
thousand, and under the emperors, twelve hundred thousand. Suet. 
in AvLg, 8. 41. 

* The censor exercised his authority in the course of every fifth 
year. See what Tiberius says on the subject of luxury, book iii. s. 53 
and 54. 
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^^ mother thus far, without violating the laws of civil equality^ 
promised to attend the trial, and assist Urgulania; and thus, 
left the palace, ordering his guards to follow at a distance. 
As the people flocked about him, he appeared perfectly com^ 
posed, walking leisurely along, and prolonging the time by. 
conversations on incidental topics ; till, at length, Pise's 
j&iends failing in their efforts to restrain him, the empress 
ordered the payment of the money claimed by him. This 

j_ was the issue of the affair; by which Piso lost no renown, and 
the credit of Tiberius was increased. The power, however, of 
Urgulania was so much too great for a state of civil equality, 
that she disdained to appear a witness in a certain cause 
which depended before the senate, and a praetor was sent to 
examine her at her own house ; whereas it had been always 
usual even for the vestal virgins to attend the forum and 
courts of justice, as oft as their evidence was required. 

35. The postponement of public af&irs which happened 
this year, I should not mention, but that the different opinions 
of Cneius Piso and Asinius Gallus about it are worth know- 
ing. Piso declared his opinion, that although Tiberius had 
said " that he should be absent," " for that very reason the 
prosecution of public business was the rather to be continued ^ 

^ and that for the senate and equestrian order to be able to 
~ y^ discharge their functions in the absence of the prince, would 
redound to the honour of the commonwealth." As Piso had 
anticipated him in this display of liberal principles, Gallus 
said, " That nothing truly great, nor suiting the dignity of 
' the Roman people, could be transacted except under the 
immediate eye of the emperor ; and therefore the mass of 
business which came to Rome from all parts of Italy, and the 
influx of affairs from the provinces, should be reserved for his 
presence." Tiberius heard and was silent, while the debate 
was managed on both sides with great vehemence ; but the 
postponement was carried. • 

36. A debate, too, arose between Gallus and the emperor; 
for Gallus moved, " That the magistrates should be hence* 

V forth elected but once every five years ; that the lieutenant- 

^ generals of legions, who served in that capacity before they 

had been prsetors, should be praetors-elect; and that the 

prince should nominate twelve candidates every year." It was 

not doubted but this motion had a deeper aim ; and that by 
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it' the secret resources of imperial power were invaded. But 
Tiberiusy as if his power would be augmented by it, argued, 
<* That it would be inconsistent with his moderation to choose 
and to postpone so many; that disgusts could scarcely be 
avoided even in yearly elections, where the hope of success on 
a speedily occurring occasion, formed a solace for disappoint- 
ment : how great must be the resentment of those whose pre- 
tensions were put off for five years I and whence could it be 
foreseen that, in so long a tract of time, the same men would 
continue to have the same sentiments, the same connexions 
and fortune? Even an annual designation to power made 
men imperious ; how much more so if they bore the honour 
for five years ! The influence of magistrates would at once be 
multiplied fivefold ; the laws which had prescribed a proper 
space for exercising the diligence of candidates, and for soli- 
citing as well as enjoying honours, would be subverted." 
37. By this speech, in appearance popular, he prevented 
r encroachments on the imperial power. He likewise sustained 
I by gratuities the dignity of certain senators ; hence it was 
the more wondered, that he received somewhat superciliously 
the petition of Marcus Hortalus, a young man of high family 
and unquestionable poverty. He was the grandson of Hor- 
tensius' the orator; and had been induced by the deified 
Augustus, who presented him with a thousand great sesterces, 
to marry and have children, to prevent the extinction of a 
femily of the highest renown. The senate were sitting in the 
palace, and Hortalus, having^ set his four children before the 
door, fixed his eyes, now upon the statue of Hortensius, placed 
amongst the orators, then upon that of Augustus; and, 
instead of speaking to the question, began on this wise : — 
" Conscript fathers, I have not incurred the expense of bring- 
ing up these children, whose number and tender years you 
perceive, by my own choice, but in compliance with the 
advice of the prince. At the same time, the achievements of 
my ancestors demanded that their line should be perpetuated. 

' Hortensius, the great orator, and rival of Cicero, is said by the 
elder Pliny to have been a man of unbounded expense. He gave an 
enoimous sum for a set of pictures of the Argonautic expedition, and 
placed them in a superb gallery, which he built for the purpose, at hiB 
country house. Pliny, lib. xxxv. s. 11. It is no matter of surprise^ 
therefore, that his descendants were left in a state of indigence. 
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As for myself since by the revolution of the times I could 
not raise wealth, nor engage popular favour, nor cultivate the 
hereditary fortune of our house, — ^the fortune of eloquence,— 
I deemed it sufficient i^ in my slender circumstances, I lived 
no disgrace to myself no burden to others. Commanded bj 
' the emperor, I took a wife : behold the ofifepring of so many 
consuls — ^behold the descendants of so many dictators ! Nor 
is this recital made invidiously, but to excite commiseration. 
If you, Csesar, continue to flourish, they shall attain to such 
' honours as you may bestow; meanwhile, protect from want 
the great-grandsons of Hortensius, the foster-children of 
Augustua." 
I 38. The inclination of the senate was fiivourable; an in- 
\ citement this to Tiberius the more eagerly to thwsirt Hor- 
ijtalus. These were in effect his words — ^** If all that are poor 
come hither and ask for provision for their children, while it 
will be impossible to satisfy the cravings of individuals, the 
public funds must fidL Our ancestors did not permit an 
occasional departure from the question, and the proposal of 
something more important to the state, instead of speaking 
to the subject, that we might here transact domestic matters, 
and augment our private resources; thus bringing odium 
both oh the senate and the prince, whether they grant or 
deny the bounties petitioned. In truth it is not a petition, 
but an unreasonable and monstrous importimity, thus while 
you are assembled upon other aflfeiirs, to rise up and seek to 
move the senate from their propriety by the number and 
infency of his children, to transfer the violent attack to me, 
and as it were break open the treasury, which, if we shall 
exhaust by largess;, we must replenish by crime. The deified 
Augustus gave you money, Hortalus, but without solicitation, 
and on no condition that it should always be given ; other- 
wise diligence will languish, sloth will prevail, if men have 
nothing to hope or fear for themselves; and all will look 
securely for the assistance of others, useless to themselves^ 
and a burden to us." These and similar reflections of Tibe- 
\ riusj though they were heard with approbation by those whose 
practice it is to extol whatever proceeds from princes, worthy 
or unworthy, were received by the majority in silence, or with 
. low murmurs. Tiberius perceived it; and having paused a 
little, said — " His answer was directed particularly to Hor- 
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tahis; but if the seoate thought fit, he ^rould give His sons 
two hundred great seeterces each." The others returned 
thaoikB^ but Hortalus said nothing, either from perturbation, 
c^ that amidst the embarrassments of adTeicdty he remem- 

^ beced the dignity of his noble ancestry : nor did Tiberius 
ever after show pity, thou^ the house c^ Hortensius was 

^ falikm into shameM distress. 

39. Thtt same year, the boldness of a sin^e skve had, but 
£cxr early prevention, torn the state with discord and intestine 
war. A slave of Bosthumus Agrippa, n amed CleDajms^with 
a spirit that eoaied hi^ above his condition, having learnt 
Hie death of Augustusf, conceived a design of sailing to 
Phanaaia, and seizing Agrippa,'by art or force, to carry him 
to the armies in Germany; JDUt the slowness of the laden 
Tessel defeated his bold purpose, for Agrippa was abeady 
murdoEod. Hence he formed a purpose still more daring 
and perilous; he stole the funeral ashes, and sailing to Oosa, 
a promontory of Etruria, hid himself in secluded places till 
bis hair and beard were grown long; for in age and person he 
was hot unlike his master. Then a report, originated by 
cdioeen emissaries and the associates of his plot, ''that Agrippa 
lived,'* began to spread; at first by secret communications, as 
usual in matters of a dangerous nature; but becoming soon 
a prevailing rumour, it filled the greedy ears of all the most 
credulous^ or was encouraged by persons of a turbulent dis- 
position, and therefore desirous of political convulsions. He 
himself, when he entered the neighbouring towns, did it at 
shut of day; never to be seen publicly, nor long in the same 
place ; but as truth is strengthened by observation and time, 
pretences by haste and uncertainty, he either departed as soon 
as his arrival began to be rumoured, or arrived before it. 

40. It flew through Italy in the meantime, — "That by. 
the bounty of the gods, Agrippa was preserved." It wai^ 
already believed at Home. On his arrival at Ostia he was 
greeted by an immense concourse, and in the city by clan* ^ y 
destine meetings. Tiberius was bewildered with perplexing ' 
doubts, whether he should repress his slave by the power of 
the sword, or suffer the unfounded persuasion of the piitlic 

to vanish by the imaided operation of time; now he thought 
that nothing was to be slighted; now, that not everything wa3 
to be dreaded; wavering between shame and fear : at last ho 
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1^ committed the afiair to Sallustius Crispus. Crispus choae 
two of his clients (some say two soldiers) and directed them 
to go directly to him, to feign conviction of his identity, to 
present him with money, to promise to be &ithful to him and 
hazard everything for him. They executed these orders, and 
afterwards discovering that at night he was without guards 
they took a band of men chosen for the purpose, and canie4 
him to the palace, gagged and bound. To Tiberius, when he 
asked him — '' How he was become AgrippaV he is said to 
iave answered — "Just as you became CsBsar." He could not 
be induced to discover his accomplices; neither dared Tiba* 
a:ius venture to execute him publicly, but ordered Mm to be 
despatched in a secret part of the palace, and his body to bd 
carried away privately; and, though many of the prince*^ 
household, many knights and senators, were said to have hMpf 
ported him with ^oney, and assisted him with their counsels, 
no inquiry followed. 

41. At the end of the year, a laiumphal arch was raised 
near the temple of Saturn, in commemoration of the recovery 
of the eagles lost with Varus, under the conduct of Gei> 
manicus, and under the auspices of Tiberius. A temple was 
dedicated to Fortune near the Tiber, in the gardens be- 
queathed to the Eoman people by CsDsar the dictator. A 
chapel was consecrated to the Julian family, and statues to 
ihe deified Augustus, at Bovillso. In the consulship of Gaius 
Ooelius and Lucius Pompouius, on the seventh day before the 
calends of Jime, Germanicus Cessar triumphed over the Che- 
ruscans, the Cattians, the Angrivarians, and the oliier nations 
as far as the Elbe. In the triumph were carried all the ^>oils 
and captives, with representations of the mountains, river^ 
and battles; the war, because he was restrained from finishing 
I it, was held as finished. His own singularly fine person, 
I and his chariot filled with his five children,^ heightened the . 
i admiration of the beholders; but within were secret apprehen- 
! fiions when they reflected—" That popular fevour had proved 
calamitous to his &ther, Drusus; that his uncle, Maroel*^ 

* The five children of Q^rmanicus were, Nero and Drusus, wh<»n wd 
Bhall see cruelly murdered by Tiberius ; Caligula, who was afterwards 
emperor ; Agrippina, the mother of the emperor Nero ; and Drusilla. 
Julia, his last child, was bom afterwards in the isle of Lesbos. This 
ix)ok, s. 54» 
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ju%i was Eomtched m hia youth from the ardent affections of 
the populace; an<y^t ever short>li|^ and unfortunate were 
the fevourites of ^ Roman people/j) 

42. However, Tiberius distributed to the people in the 
name of Oermanicus, three hundred sesterces a man, and 
— med himself his colleague in his consulship. But not even 
us gaining credit for sincere affection, on pretence of in- 
sting the young prince with fresh honours, he resolved to 
nove him from Rome ; and to accomplish it, craftily framed 
occasion, or availed himself of such as chance presented. 
ArchelauSt w ho had enjoyed the kingdom of Cappadocia now 
fifty years, had incurred the displeasure of Tiberius, because, 
during his residence at Rhodes, the king had not paid his 
tespects to him; an omission this which proceeded not from 
disdain, but from the warnings given him by the confidants 
©f Augustas ; for Caius Caesar, then in his bloom, being sent 
^ to compose the affairs of the East, the friendship of Tiberius 
WBS reckoned impolitic; but when on the overthrow of the 
£Etmily of the Oeesars he had gained the empire, he enticed 
Archelaus to Rome, by means of letters from his mother^ 
who, not concealing that her son was offended, held out hopes 
of pardon if he came and implored it; either in ignorance of 
the snare, or dreading violence if he appeared to perceive it, 
he hastened to the city. He was received by Tiberius with 
X great sternness, and soon after accused before the senate, 
when, not on accoimt of the crimes alleged against him, 
which were mere fictions, but from distress of mind, together 
with the infirmities of age, and because ordinary treatment is 
not suited to the habits of kings, much less the deepest humi- 
\ liation, ho finished his mortal career, either by his own act, or 
ia the course of nature. His kingdom was reduced into a pro* 
vince, and by its revenues Tiberius declaring that the tax of 
the hundredth penny might be abated, reduced it for the 
future to the two hundredth. At the same time Antiochus, 
^ng of Oommagena, and Philopator, king of Cilicia, dying, 
: great commotions shook these nations; whilst some desired 
l^the Roman, and others a kingly government. The provinces 
too of Syria and Judea, oppressed with impositions, prayed 
an abatement of tribute. 

* The young Ifaroelluff, who was marridd to Juli% {he daughtet oC 
Augustas. AUudedto in Yiigil, JSn. yL 869 bqq^ 
TAG. — ^VOU L G 
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43. These afiiurs, and sa<^ as I hQ.ve above related ooncem- 

iing Armema^ Tiberius represented to the^ &thets^ and ^ That 
the commotions of the East could only be settled bj the 
wisdom of Qermanions; for himself, be was nost^declinii^ in 
years, while Dmsus was not yet at maturity." l^ne provdnces 
beyond the sea^ were then decreed to Qermanicus, with autho* 
rity wherever he went, superior to thos©. who (Stained pro- 
vinces by lot, OT the wOl of the princej Bat Tiberiiw had 
removed firom Syria Creticus Silanus, who was united to 
Germanicus by afiBnity, the daughter of Silanus hemg be* 
trothed to Nero, the oldest of his children, and set over it 
Cneii^ Piso, a man of violent and unyielding temper, inherit* 
ing the turbulent spirit of his father Piso, who, in the ehr^ 
war, assisted the reviving party against Csesar in Africa with 
vehement efforts, then foUowed Brutus and Cassius; and being 
permitted to come home he sought not any public offices ; but 
afterwards, being importuned to accept a consulship offered 
him by Augustus, he yielded. Besides his hereditary im- 
petuosity, the nobility and wealth of Plancina,' his wife, minis* 
. tered fuel to his ambition ; yielding to Tiberius, he despised 
\ as men &t beneath him the sons of Tiberius; neither did he 
doubt but he was set over Syria on purpose to defeat the 
: views of Germanicus. Some believed that he had secret 
orders from Tiberius ; certain it was that Livia, in the spirit 
of female rivalry, prompted Plancina to persecute Agrippina. 
For the whole court was rent, and their affections secretly 
divided between Drusus and Germanicus. Tiberius was 
-,4)artial to Drusus, as his own son by generation ; others loved 
Cr^rmamcus, the more for the aversion of his unole, and for 
being by his mother' of more illustrious descent, b» he ceuld 
' boast of Mark Antony his grandfiither, and Augustus his great- 
uncle. On the other side, Pomponius Atticus,* the great- 

^ Asia, ^i^^gyptf and the prorinces in, Africa. 

' Plancina was the granddaughter of Lucius Munatius Plancus, a 
man distinguished in the history of the triumvirate. In the reign of 
Augustus, he commanded in Gaul, and, for some petty exploits, ob- 
tained a triumph, fie founded the city of Lyons. 

* Antonia, daughter of Mar]c Antony by Octavia the sister ofi Au- 
gustus, was the mother of Germanicus; consequently Augustus waa. 
great-uncle to Germanicus, and Mark Antony was his grandfather. 
■^ * Atticus is well known by Cicero's Epistles. Pomponia, his grand- 
daughter, was the first wife .of Agrippa, and mother of Yipsania Agrip-- 
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fd&ither of Drtisus, being btrt a Boman knigbt, seemed to 
I a stain upon the images dfihe Clatidian house; besides, 
ppina, the mfe of Germanicus, in finiitfiilness and reputa- 
&r excelled Livia,^ the 'wife of Drusus; but the brothers 
^iirere patterns of unanimity, and could not be moved by the 
.jecmtentions amongst their adherents. 

44. Drusos was soon after sent into lUyricum, to inure him 

\ to i;rar, and gain the affections of the army; besides, Tiberius 

" thought that the youth who grew wanton amid the luxuries 

of Borne would be reformed in the camp, and that it would 

be safer for himself that both his sons should be at t^e head pf 

legions. But the pretence for sending him was the protection 

of the Suevians, who implored assistance against the Cherus- 

cans. For on the departure of the Bomans, those nations, 

being now free from foreign alarms by the force of national 

habit, and at that time also from rivalry in the career of 

'feme, had turned their swords upon each other. The two 

\ people were equally powerful, their leaders equally brave, but 

I the title of king had brought the aversion of his countrymen 

j upon Maroboduus, whilst Arminius; as the champion of 

. liberty, was the object of affection. 

' 45. Hence, not only the Cheruscans and their allies, the 
ancient soldiers of Arminius, took arms, but the Semuones 
and Langobards, both Suevian nations, and even subjects 
of Maroboduus, came over to him, and by their accession 
he would have had the advantage, but Inguiomer with his 
band of followers deserted to Maroboduus, for no other cause 
than disdain that the veteran uncle shotdd obey his youthful 
nephew. Both armies were drawn out with equal hopes, and 
fought, not as usual with the Germans, in scattered parties 
■ and desultory attacks, for in the long war with us they had 
learnt to follow their standards, to form reserves to support 
their line, and to obey the orders of their generals. On this 
occasion Arminius inspected the whole array on horseback; 
and, as he approached the several bands, he brought before 
their view * their liberty recovered, the slaughtered legions, 
and the spoils and arms wrested from the Bomans still in the 

pina» whom Tiberius married, and divorced by order of Augustna. 
DruBvifl, whom Tiberius Acknowledged as his son, was the issu* of that 
marriage. 

^ She was sister to Qermanicus, and was also called Livilla. 

g2 
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hands of many.** On the other hand, calling Maroboduus a 
runaway, he described him as one who was inexperienced in 
fighting; who had sought defence from the coverts of Her* 
cynia, and then by gifts and embassies courted the alliance of 
Borne ; a betrayer of his country; a lifeguardsman of Csesar's^ 
worthy to be exterminated in the indignant spirit with whidi 
they had slaughtered Quintilius Varus. "Let them only 
remember their many battles, the issue of which, and at 
length the expulsion of the Komans, were proof enough whicb 
side had the advantage in the war." 

46. Neither did Maroboduus fail to boast of himself and 
vituperate the foe; but, holding Inguiomw by the hand, 
*^ he protested that the whole glory of the Cheruscans centred, 
in him, and that by his counsels had been conducted whatever 
had terminated successfully ; Arminius, a man of a firanlio 
spirit, and a novice in affairs, appropriated the glory of 
another, by treacherously surprising three legions left to 
themselves and their unsuspecting leader, thus involving 
Germany in slaughter, and himself in in&,my, for his wi£» 
and son still endured captivity. For himself, when attached 
formerly by Tiberius at the head of twelve legions, he had 
preserved unstained the glory of Germany, and on equal 
terms ended the war; nor did he repent of having put it in 
their own power to choose whether they would renew the war 
with unimpaired resources, or continue in peace and security.** 
The armies, besides the incitement from these speeches, were 
animated by motives of their own, — the Cheruscans fought 
for their ancient renown, the Langobards for their recent 
liberty ; on the other side, the contest was for an extension of 
dominion. Never did they engage with greater effort or with 
more equivocal success; the right wing of both armies being 
routed, a fresh encounter was expected, till Maroboduus drew 
off his army to the hills, a sign that he was humbled; and^ 
reduced by successive desertions, he retired to the Marcoman- 
nians, and thence sent ambassadors to Tiberius to imj^re 
succour. They were answered, "That he had no right to 
invoke aid of the Roman arms against the Cheruscans, ance. 
to the Romans, while they were warring with the same foe, he 
had never administered any assistance." Drusus was however 
despatched, as I have said, to preserve the tranquillity of the 
empire. 
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w 47. The e&me year twelve populous cities of Asia fell in 
I ruins from an earthquake which happene by night, and 
I therefore the more sudden and destructive was the calamity; 
neither did the usual mode of escape in such events, by 
rushing into tiie open space^ avail now, as those who fled 
were swallowed up by the yawning earth. It is related, 
**That immense mountains sank down, that level places were 
6een to be elevated into hills, and that fires flashed forth 
ev during the catastrophe." The Sardinians suffered most se* 
1 verely from the destructive visitation, and therefore received 
the greatest share of compassion, for Tiberius promised them 
a hundred thousand great sesterces, and remitted all their 
contributions to the public treasury, and the prince's privy 
Lj»urse. for five years. The inhabitants of Magnesia under 
jklount Sipylus were held the next in sufferings, and had pro- 
-^ portionable reliefl The Temnians, Philadelphians, Egeatse, 
Apollonianfl^ with those called the Mostenians aud Macedonians 
of Hyrcania^ the cities too of Hierocesarea, Myrina, Cyme, and 
Tmolus, were all for the same time exempted from tribute; 
and it was resolved to send one of the senate to view their 
present emergency and administer relief. Marcus Aletus was 
therefore chosen, one of prsetorian rank, lest, as a man of con- 
sular rank then governed Asia, jealousy might arise between 
persons of equal rank, and the business be impedod thereby. 
48. The credit of this noble bounty to the public Csesar 
r increased by acts of private beneficence equally popular; the 
estate of the wealthy Emilia Musa, who died intestate, and 
which was claimed for the prince's purse, he surrendered to 
Emilius Lepidus, to whose &mily she seemed to belong ; as 
also to Marcus Servilius the inheritance of Patuleius, a rich 
Koman knight, though part of it had been bequeathed to 
himself ; but he found Servilius named sole heir in a former 
and well-authenticated will; alleging that suck was *'the 
nobility of both, that they deserved to be supported." Nor 
^^did he ever accept any man's inheritance, but where friend- 
,ship gave him a title; the wills of such as were strangers to 
i him, and of such as, from pique to others, had appoiuted the 
Aprince their heir, he utterly rejected. But, as he relieved the 
(honest poverty of the virtuous, so he degraded from the 
\ senate (or suffered to quit it of their own accord) Vibidius 
\Varro, Marina Nepos, Appius Appianus, Cornelius SyUa, and 
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1 QointuB YiteUiuSy who wexe spendtbriflbfl^ and brought thftm- 

1 Belves to povetrity by misconduct. 

^ 49. About this tiiufi, Tiberius consecrated the temples of 
the gods, consupied by age or fire, the buildijog of whidi had 
been begun by Augustus; that near tbe great circus, vowed 
by Aulus Posthumius the dictator, to Bacchus, ProserpiDa, 
and Ceres ; in tiie same place, the temple of Fl(»a, founded 
by Lucius Publicius and Marcus Publicius^ while tiiey wen 
8&diles ; the temple of Janus, built in the herb-marked by 
« Caius DuiUius, who first signalized the Boman power at aea» 
and merited a naval triumph over the Carthaginians. That 
of Hope was dedicated by Germanicus : this temple Atilius 
\ had vowed in the same war. 

50. The law of violated majesty, in the meantime, was 
T r ^vancing rapidly, and an informer charged Apuleia Yanili^ 

grand-niece to Augustus, and descended from his Bister^ with 
vilifying the deifbd Augustus, Tiberius, and his mother, in 
de&matory language; and though nearly allied to the exor 
j^ror, with having committed adultery. Conocffni^g the 
adultery, sufficient provision was thought to be already made 
by the Julian law :^ in the charge of treason, Tiberius desired 
that a distincti<m should be made : " J£ she had spoke izie- 
verently of Augustus, she must be condemned ; but, for 
invectives against himself^ he would not have her called to 
account." The consul asked him, '' What were his sentiments 
respecting the aspersions of his mother, which the accused 
was charged with uttering) " To this he made no answer; 
but at the next sitting of the scoiate, he prayed too . in her 
name, " that no words in whatsoev^ manner spoken against 
her, might be imputed to any one as a crime;" he thus 
. caused Apuleia to be released &om the chaige of treason; of 
her punishment too for adultery he begged a mitigation, and 
prevailed that, ''according to the example of our ancestors^ 
she should be removed by her kindred two hundred miles 
from Rome." Manlius, her adulterer, was banished Italy s^d 
Africa. 

51. A contest at this time arose about substituting a 

^ The law against adultery was called Lex Julia, because Augustus^ 
the author of it, had been adopted by Julius Caesar. The wife who 
was found guilty forfeited half her effects, and was banished to an 
island. 
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^neior in the ffootcL of Yipsamus Gallas/remoTed by death; 
dennanicus and Dnisus (for they were yet at Rome) patron- 
ised Hat^us Agrippa, a relation of Germanieus ; the majority, 
cm the oontracy, in&dsted that the greater number of childr^ 
should be a ground of preference in candidates, for sudi was the 
law.^ I^berius rejoiced to see the senate adjudicating between 
Ids eons and the laws : the law, without doubt, was vanquished, 
yet not easily, and by a small majority, in the same manner 
as laws were yanq^uished when laws were in force. 

52. This year a war b^an in Africa, under the conduct of 
^Tac&rinaB. He was a native of Numidia, and had served 
amongst the auxiliaries in the Boman armies ; but soon de- 
serting, he collected, at first a herd of vagabonds and men 
inured to robbmes, for purposes of depredation and rapine ; 
then £^rmed them like an army, into regular companies of 
foot and troops of horse ; at length he was no longer esteemed 
the leader of a disorderly gang, but sa general of the Musul- 
aniaus. This powerful people, b^daing upon the deserts of 
\ Africa, still uncivilized and without _t owns, took arms, and 
drew into the war the neighbouring Moors f these too had a 
general named Mazippa, and between the two leaders the army 
^was divided ; bo that Tac£mnas might keep the flower of the 
army in camp, armed after the Roman manner, and accustom 
them to discipline and obedience, Mazippa with a flying band 
might carry Are, slaughter, and terror through the surround- 
ing uei^bourhood. They had likewise forc^ the Cinithians 
into their measures, — a nation far from contemptible ; when 
Furius Gamillus, proconsul of Africa, marched against the 
en^ny with one l^on and what troops of the allies were 
under his command collected together, a handful of men 
when compared with the multitude of Numidians and Moors ! 
But it was his chief care that they should not be induced by 
fear to evade an engagement, and thus protract the war. He 

' By the law caQed Papia Pojppcea, the candidate who had th^ 
greatest nmnber of children was to be deemed duly elected. In con- 
sequence of this law, it became the common practice of men who had 
no issue, but were determined, at all events, to secure their election, to 
adopt a competent number, and, as soon as they obtained the govern* 
ment of provinces, to renounce their fictitious children. The fraud 
was afterwards repressed. See Annals, b. xv. s. 19. 

' The Mauri, inhabitants of Mauritania, bordered on what is now 
called Algiers. 
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gave them hopes of victoiy, only to enable him' to vanquish 
them. The legion was therefore placed in the centre, the light 
cohorts and two squadrons of horse in the wings : nor did 
Tacfkrinas decline the combat. The Numidians were routed; 
and after a long series of years, military renown obtained fat 
the name of Furius. For since Camillas,^ the famous restorer 
of Borne, and his son, the renown of commanding victotiodi 
armies was enjoyed by other families of that stock : even thd 
last, whose achievements I now record, was thought to possess 
no military talents : whence Tiberius was the more disposed to 
laud him in the senate. The fathers decreed him triumphal 
ornaments, which, oU account of bis unambitious character, waft 
not attended with any danger to Camillus. 

53. The consuls for the following year were Tiberius the 
third time, Oermanicus the second ; but this honour Ger* 
manicus entered upon at Nicopolis, a city of Achaia, whithesr 
he had arrived by the coast of lUyricum, from visiting his 
brother Drusus, then staying in Dalmatia, and after enduring 
a tempestuous passage in the Adriatic, and soon after in the 
Ionian sea: he therefore spent a few days in refitting his fleets 
and meanwhile viewed the Bay of Actium, renowned for the 
naval victory there, as also the spoils consecrated by Augustus,* 
and the camp of Antony, with an affecting remembrance of 
these his ancestors ; for Antony, as I have said, was his great- 
uncle, Augustus his grandfather : hence this scene proved to 
Oermanicus a prolific source of images pleasing and melan- 
choly. Hence ho came to Athens, where, in compliment to 
that ancient city and ally, he employed but one lictor. The 
Greeks received him with the most elaborate honours, and to 
give greater weight to their adulation, recounted the ancient 
exploits and sayings of their countrymen. 

54, Hence sailing to Euboea, he crossed over to Lesbos, 
where Agrippina gave birth to Julia, the last of her children ; 
then keeping the coast of Asia, he visited Perinthus and 
Byzantium, cities of Thrace, and entered the straits of Pro- 

* M. Furiufl Camillus obtained a complete victory over the Qaula^ 
and saved the city of Rome, a. u. c. 364. 

' Augustus, to perpetuate the glory of his victory at Actium, built 
the city of Nicopolis, near the Bay ; established quinquennial games ; 
and, having enlarged an old Temple of Apollo, adorned it with naval 
spoils, and dedicated it to Neptune and Mars. Suet, in Aug. s. 18. 
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pontis^ and the mouth of the Euxine, from a desire to become 
ftoquainted with places of antiquity and renown ; at the same 
time he relieved such of the provinces as were labouring under 
intestine strife, or the oppressions of their magistrates. On his 
return he endeavoured to go and view the saoi*ed rites of the 
SamothracianSy but was prevented from landing by the north 
^inds which blew in the opposite direction. Quitting Ilium 
and her remains, venerable for her vicissitudes of fortune and 
the origin of Rome, he retraced the coast of Asia, and put in 
fit Colophon, to consult there the oracle of the Clarian Apollo; 
it is not a female there, as at Delphi, but a priest, chosen from 
certain families, chiefly of Miletus, who merely learns the names 
and numbers of the applicants, and then descends into the 
oracular cave, where, after a draught of water from a secret 
spring, though igijprant for the most part of letters and pqetry, 
he utters responses in verse, treating of such matters as the 
mind of any applicant suggests ; and he was said to have pre- 
dicted to Germanicus his approaching fate, but, as oracles are 
wont, in enigmatical terms. 

55, But Cneius Piso, that he might lose no time in com- 
mencing the execution of his purposes, having struck terror 
into the Athenians by the boisterous manner in which he en- 
tered the city, rebuked them in an angry speech, obliquely 
censuring Germanicus, "because lowering the dignity of the 
Boman name, he had paid excessive court, not to Athenians, 
a race extirpated by repeated slaughters, but that impure 
conflux, the offecouring of various nations, for these were they 
who had leagued with Mithridates against Sylla, and with 
Antony against Augustus." He even charged them with the 
errors and misfortunes of ancient Athens ; her impotent 
attempts against the Macedonians ; her outrages on her own 
citizens. He was also exasperated against the city on account 
of insults offered to himself personally ; because they would 
not pardon at his request one Theophilus, condemned by the 
Areopagus for forgery. Thence sailing hastily through the 
Cyclades, and taking the shortest course, he overtook Germa- 
nicus at Rhodes ; but Germanicus, who was not ignorant with 
what invectives he was assailed, yet acted with so much 
humanity, that when he might have left him to perish, when 
a sudden tempest drove him upon rocks, and the destruction 
of his enemy might be referred to accident, he despatched 
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galleys to rescue him firom his periloiis GdtoaiioiL The aniHio- 
[ sity of Piso however was not softened ; and 8care« oould he 
V brook a day's delay, but left him, and arrived in Syria before 
\ him : nor was he sooner there, and found himself amongst the 
legions, ihasx he began to oourt the common men by bountieB 
sand caresses, to remove all the ancient centurions and eveiy 
'tribune remarkable for strict disdpline, and assign their places 
ito dependents of his own, -or men recommended only by thdr 
crimes ; he permitted sloth in the camps^ licentiousness in the 
townS; the soldiery to range at lai^ over the country, and 
commit every kind of wanton excess; and carried the corrup- 
tion so far, that in the discourses of the common men he was 
styled '^Father of the Legions." Nor did Pkndna restrain 
herself within the decencies of her sex, but mingled in the 
exercises of the cavalry, and the evolutions of the cohorts ; 
threw out reflections upon Agrippina, upon \3lermanicus; and 
some even of the well-ordered soldiers willingly obeyed these 
base commands, from a rumour whispered abroad, '^ timt all 
this was not unacceptable to Tiberius." 
56, llhese doings were known to Germanious; but it was 
^ with him an object of more urgent solicitude to goto ArmeniiL 
An inconstant nation this £rom of old; from the genius of the 
people, as well as from the situation of their country, which 
borders with a ki^ frontier on our provinces, and stretches 
thence quite to Media, and lying between the two gteat 
empires, was often at variance with them; with the Romans 
from hatred, witli the Parthians from jealousy. At this time, 
and since the removal of Yonones, they had no king ; but 
the affections of the nation kaned to 2ieno, son of Polemon, 
king of Pontus, because by emukting from his infancy the 
customs and tastes of the Armenians, hunting, feasting, and 
other pursuits^ in fashion among the Barbarians, he had 
equally won the nobles and people. Upon this head, there- 
fore, at the dty of Artaxata, with the approbation of the 
nobles, in a great assembly, Germanicus put the regal diadem; 
and all the people doing homage to their king, ^uted him 
by the name " Artaxias," which they gave him from the name 
of their city. The Cappadocians, at this time reduced into 
the form of a province,' received for their governor Quintus 
Yeranius; and to raise Uieir hopes of the gentler dominion of 
Bome, several of the royal taxes were lessened. Quintus 
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ServaBfOS was set over the Comxnageniaiis, then first transh 
taned to the jmifidiction of a praetor. 

67. From the afi&iiB of the allies, thus all successfdlly 
settled, Qermuucus reaped ^o pleasure, through the insolence 
-fif Fiso, -who -was oirdered to lead by himself or his son, part 
of the legions into Armenia, but n^lected both. They at 
kst met at Cyrrhua^ the winteivquarters of the tenth legion; 
Plso, "witib % oountenanoe so set as not to indicate fear, and 
Oennanicns so as to conceal his dii^leasure. He was indeed, 
■s I haye observed^ of a humane spirit ; but his friends, expert 
in infjaming animosities, aggravated real oflfences, added fio- 
fatiouB ones, and in Torious ways accused Piso, Plancina^ and 
their sons. To this interview Germanicus admitted a few 
intimates, and began his complaints in words such as resent- 
ment coupled with a desire to conceal its dictates suggests; 
Piso replied with ironical entreatiee^ and they parted in open 
enmity. Piso hereafter rarely sat on the tribunal by Ger- 
mamctis; and when he did, he showed manifest signs of the 
most determined opposition to him. He was also heard to 
«,y, at a banquet given by the king of the Nabath^ans, when 
goldm crowns of great weight were presented to Germanicus 
and Agrippina, but to Piso and the rest such as were light — 
«' That this banquet was made for the son of a Eoman prince, 
not of a Parthian monarch." With these words, he oast away 
bis crown, and added many strictures upon luxury, which, 
though catting, Germanicus bore with patience. 

58. At this time arrived ambassadors from Artabanus, 
king of the Parthians ; he sent them with instructions '^ to 
call attention to their mutual league and friendship, and 
state his desire to renew it; that in honour to Germanicus 
lie would come to receive him as far as the banks of the 
Euphrates; and that he requested in the meantime, that 
Yonones might not be suffered to remain in Syria, nor, taking 
advantage of so near a neighbourhood, to correspond with the 
nobles of the nations, in order to draw them into dissensions." 
The answer given by Germanicus, as &r as related to the 
alliance of the Eomans and Parthians, was conceived in lofty 
terms; but, of the coming of the king, and the respect in- 
tended to himself, he spoke with grace and modesty. Vonones 
was removed to Pompeiopolis, a maritime city of Cilicia; a 
concession made not only in consideration of the request of 
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ArtabanuS; but as a rebuff to Piso, with whom Yonones.waa 
high in favour^ for the many attentions and presents by which 
he had obliged Plancina. 

59. In the consulship of Marcus Silanus and Lucius Nor- 

--«» banus, Germanicus went to Egypt, to view the antiquities of 

^ r the country ; but his pretext was his concern for the state of 

I the province : and, indeed, by opening the granaries he le* 

\ duced the price of com, and practised many things grateful 

I to the people ; walking without guards, his feet bare, and his 

£^ habit the same with that of the Greeks ; after the example 

of Publius Scipio,^ who, we are told, was constant in the same 

practices in Sicily, even while the Punic war raged. For iiis 

manners and habit, Tiberius blamed him in a gentle style, 

( but censured him with great asperity for violating an estab- 

i lishment of Augustus, and entering Alexandria without con- 

j sent of the prince. For Augustus, amongst other secret plans 

i • jof power, had appropriated Egypt,^ and restrained the sena- 

."tors and dignified Roman knights from going thither without 

^licence; as he apprehended that Italy might be distressed 

■with famine by any who seized that province, the key to the 

: empire by sea and land, and defensible by a small garrison of 

[men against large armies. 

€0. Germanicus, not yet informed that his journey was 
\ censured, sailed up the Nile, beginning at Canopus ; which 
was built by the Spartans, as a monument to Canopus, a pilot 
buried there, at the time when Menelaus returning to Greece 
was driven to opposite seas and the Libyan continent. Hence 
he visited the neighbouring mouth of the river, sacred to 
Hercules ; whom the natives aver to have been bom amongst 

^ Scipio's conformity to foreign manners was censured by Fabius 
Kaximus, as a dangerous example, tending to corrupt the Roman dis* 
cipline. " Ipsius enim imperatoris non Romanus modo, sed n^ militaris 
quidem cultus jactabatur; cum pallio, crepidisque inambulare in 
Gymnasio."— Liv. lib. xxix. 

' To visit Sicily, and the provinces of Gaul and Spain, was at all 
.tunes permitted to the senators and other eminent citizens. Egypt, by 
the policy of Augustus, was a sequestered and prohibited provinoe. 
The senate had no authority over it : the administration was altogether 
in the hands of the prince. Egypt, being the great com country from 
which Rome drew vast supplies, it was thought advisable to keep it in 
the hands of the emperor, among the secret resources of the state, 
inter arcana imperii. The mouths of the Nile, and the isthmus of 
8uez, could be defended by a small force. 
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ihem ; that he wss the most ancient of the name, and that 
aQ the iiBst; vho with equal yirtvo followed his example, were 
called after him. Next he visited the mighty remains of 
Thehes; where upon huge ohelisks yet remained Egyptian 
eharacters describing its former opulence : one of the oldest 
piiiests wda ordered to interpret them ; he said they related 
^ that it once contained seven hundred thousand fighting 
tnen; that with that army king Ehamses had conquered 
Iiby% ^Ethiopia, the Modes and Persians, the Bactrians and 
Scythians; and to his empire had added the territories of the 
Syrians, ijrmenians, and their neighbours the Cappadocians; 
a tract of countries reaching from the sea of Bithynia to that 
of Lycia :" here also was read the assessment of tribute laid 
on the several nations ; what weight of silver and gold; what 
number of horses and arms; what ivoiy and perfumes, as. 
gifts to the temples ; what quantities of grain, and of all 
necessaries, were by each people paid ; forming an amount no 
less costly than the revenues exacted by the domination of 
the Parthians, or by the power of the Romans. 

€1. Germanicus was intent upon seeing other wonders; 
the chief were, the stone statue of Memnon,^ yielding, when 
struck by the solar rays, a vocal sound ; the pyramids, raised 
like mountains amidst irregular and almost impassable heapa 
of sands, by the pride and opulence of their kings ; the arti- 
ficial lake,* a receptacle of the overflowing Nile ; and elsewhere 
the straits and depths so immense as not to be &,thomable by 
any measures which the curious could employ. Thence he 
proceeded to Elephantina and Syene,' formerly barriers of tha 
Roman empire, which is now extended to the Red sea. 

62. Whilst Germanicus spent this summer in several pro- 
vinces, DruBus acquired no inconsiderable renown by sowing 
feuds amongst the Germans ; and as the power of Maroboduus. 
was now broken, by engaging them to follow him up and 
complete his ruin. Amongst the Gothones was a young man 

^ Strabo states (book zvii.) that he saw this celebrated statue, and & 
tie after sunrise heard the sound. Juvenal mentions it in his 15th. 
aatire, ver. 5 : — 

'' Dimidio magicss resonant ubi Memnone chorda)." 
' The lake Maretisy which looks like a great sea to the south of 
Alexandria. 

J, • ESlephaaitine is an island in the Nile, in the Higher Egypt, towards 
JEhe border of JSthiopia, not far from the town of Syene, which lies still 
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of rank, nsmed Catualda, formerfy driven into exite by Maft>-' 
boduus, but now in his distress resolved on revenge. With 
a strong force be entered the bord^^s of the Marcomannianfl^- 
and having sednced their chielb hito his aHianee, stormed the 
regal palace, and the castle adjoining it. Here were th# 
stores of prej accnmalated by tbe Suevians ; and here alsof 
were found many victnallers and ttttders from our provincei^ 
who, drawn hither from their several home^ by privil^e (£ 
traffic, and induced to remain by the tibirst of gain*, had at last^ 
through utter oblivion of their own country, fixed themsdves 
in a hostile soiL 

63. To Maroboduus, on every side forsaken, no other'refag* 
remained but the mercy of C«esar | he therefore passed the 
Danube where it washes the province of Noricum, and wrote 
to Tiberius, — ^not in the language of a fugitive or supplicant, 
but in a spirit suitable to his former fortune, — " That manj 
nations invited him to them, as a king once so glorious ; but 
he preferred to all the friendship of Home.'* The emperor 
answered, " That in Italy he shotdd have a safe and honourable 
retreat, and when his afi&irs required his presence, the same 
security to return." But to the senate 1m declared, "That 
never had Philip of Macedon been so terrible to the Athe- 
nians ; nor Pynhus, nor Antiochus to the Roman people.* 
The speech is extant ; in it he magnifies " the greatness of 
the man, the fierceness of the nations his subjects ; the alarm- 
ing proximity of such an enemy to Italy, and his own mea- 
sures to destroy him." Maroboduus was kept at Ravenna, for 
a check and terror to the Suevians : as if, when at any time 
they grew turbulent, he were there in readiness to resume his 
dominion : but for eighteen years he left not Italy, but grew 
old in exile there; losing much of his celebrity in consequence 
of his immoderate love of security. Catualda experienced the 
same &te and sought the same refage; he was soon after ex- 
pelled by the forces of the Hermimdurians, led by Vibiliu^ 
and being received under the Roman protection, was conveyed « 
to Forum Julii, a colony in Narbon GauL The Barbarians, 

moreto the south. Strabo says, the Romans had a garrison at*^yene, 
and there Tacitus places the boundary of the Roman empire in th^ 
reign of Tiberius and the following emperors, as low down as Trajan, 
whose enterprising spirit forgot the TnaTimt^ of Augustus, and extendecji 
his conquests as far as the Red sea. ^ 
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their followers, lest, had they been mixed with the provinces; 
liiey might have disturbed their present quiet, were placed 
beyond the Danube, between the rivers Marus and Cusus^ 
and for their king had assigned them Yannius, by nation 
a Quadian. 3/ , 

64. As soon as it was known at Borne that Artaxias was by 
Germanicus given to the Armenians for their king, the Others 
decreed to him and Drusus that they should enter the city in 
ovation. Arches were likewise erected on each side of Mars 
the Avenger, with the statues of the two Ceesars; and for 
Tiberius, he was more rejoiced to have established peace by 
policy, than if he had ended the war by battles. He therefore 
also assailed by craft Khescuporis, a king of Thrace. That 
whole nation had been subject to Ehemetalces, but upon his 
death one moiety was by Augustus granted to Rhescuporis hfB 
brother, and one to Cotys^ his son: in this ps^ition, the cul- 
tivated lands, cities, and territories, bounding upon Greece, 
fell to Cotys j to Rhescuporis, the wilds, the barren places, and 
the parts exposed to a hostile neighbourhood. The two kings 
were likewise dissonant in their genius; the former mild and 
agreeable, the latter, stem, rapacious, and impatient of a 
partner in power. At first they lived in hollow friendship ; 
but soon Rhescuporis began to pass his limits, to seize for 
himself the portions of Cotys, and where he met resistance to 
exercise violence; cautiously, indeed, in the life of Augustus, 
for as both owed their kingdoms to him, he feared that he 
would avenge any contempt of his authority ; but upon the 
change of emperors, he poured in bands of robbers, and 
demol^ed forts, to bring about a war. 

65-/ Tiberius was solicitous above all things that matters 

* Ovid has confirmed the character given by Tacitus of this prince. 
His nmth elegy, De Ponto, is addressed to Cotys, praying a safe retreat 
in hia dominions : — 

** Begia progenies, ooi nobilitaids origo 

Nomen in Emnolpi pervenit usque, Coty, 
Fama loquaz vestras si jam pervenit ad aures, 

Me tibi finitimi parte jacere soli ; 
Supplicis ezaudi, juvenum mitissime, vocem ; 
Quamque potes profugo (nam potes) affer opem. 

Ejusdem sacri cultor uterque simius. 
Ad vatem vates orantia brachia tendo, 
Terra sit eziliis ut toa fida meis.'' — ^De Ponto, epist. ix. 
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once settled should not be disturbe^i He despatched j^ 
chosen centurion to the two kings to forbid a decision bj- 
arms, and Cotys forthwith dismissed the forces he had raised; 
Bhescuporis, with pretended moderation^ requested an inter- 
view, " for by treaty," he said, " they might adjust all thei£ 
differences." Upon the time, the place, and even upon the 
conditions they quickly agreed, while one from natural facility^ 
the other with a guileful purpose, yielded and accepted every, 
proposition. Ehescuporis, to give solemnity, as he said re-. 
peatedly, to the league, added a banquet; and when tha 
pleasures of the feast had been protracted to a late hour, when 
the revelry was at its height, and the wine had produced ita 
effect, Ehescuporis seized. upon Cotys unawares; and thouglv 
when he perceived the treacherous purpose, he conjured hua 
by the sanctity of kings, the common gods of their family^ 
and the laws of the hospitable board, he loaded him with chains* 
Ehescuporis. having now seized all Thrace, wrote to Tiberiiu^ 
^that a plot had been laid for him, but he had anticipated 
the contriver;" and pretending a war against the Bastai-niaoft 
and Scythians, fortified himself with new forces, horse and 
foot. 

66. Tiberius answered very quietly, " That if he had prac« 
iised no guile he might securely trust to his innocence, but 
neither could he himself nor the senate, without hearing the 
cause, distinguish between justice and injustice; that ^ere- 
fore, delivering up Cotys, he should come, and upon him 
transfer the odium of guilt." This letter Latinus Pandus^ 
propraetor of Moesia, transmitted to Thrace by the soldiera 
sent to receive Cotys. Ehescuporis, wavering between fear 
and rage, determined at last rather to be tried for a completed 
than an imperfect villany ; he caused Cotys to be murdered, 
and gave out that he had died by his own liands. Tiberius, 
however, did not abandon the aitful course he had onc» 
adopted, but upon the death of Pandus, whom Ehescuporis 
alleged to have been his enemy, selected for the government 
of Moesia, Pomponius Flaccus,^ an old officer, in close friend- 

' During the administration of Pomponius Flaccus, Ovid says he 
lived in security on the banks of the Ister : — 

** Prsef uit his, Qrsccine, locis modo Flaccus, et illo 
Kipa ferox Istri sub duce tuta fuit.** 

De Ponto, lib. ix. epiet 9« 
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jriiip wiHi.tbe kiftg, and tiberefore more qualified to betray 
him. 

67. Flaociis passed into Thrace, and though he found him 
foil of hesitation, and reflecting on the enormities he had com- 
xnitted, yet by lurge promises he prevailed upon him to enter 
the Boman Imes. Upon this the king, oh pretence of honour, 
was sorroimded with a strong party. The tribunes and cen* 
torions by adTioe and persuasion induced him to proceed. 
The furth^ they advanced the more evident it was that he 
was a prisoner, and he at length became aware of the necessity 
he was under; thus they conveyed him to the city. He was 
accused before the senate by the wife of Cotys, and condemned 
to exile fiur from his kingdom. Thrace was divided between 
Rhemetalces his son, who had opposed his &ther's measures, 
and the sons of Cotys; these were minors, and placed with 
their kingdom under the administration of Trebellienus Rufus, 
formerly preetor, after the example of our ancestors, who sent 
Marcus Lepidus into Egypt, as guardian to the children of 

^ Ptolemy. Rhescuporis was transported to Alexandria, and there 
' slain while attempting to escape, or &lsely charged with it. 

68, At the same time Vonones, who had been removed as 
I have above related into Cilicia, corrupted his keepers, and 
endeavoured to escape to Armenia, thence to the Albanians 
and Henioehians, and then to his kinsman the king of Scythia. 
Under pretence of hunting he struck away from the coast, 
and made for the intricacies of the forest, and soon, from the 
speed of his horse, reached the river Pyramus. But the 
neighbouring inhabitants, apprised of the king's flight, had 
broken the bridges, and the stream could not be forded ; upon 
the banks, therefore, of the river, he was by Vibius Fronto, 
a captain of horse, put in bon(k; soon after, Bemmius, a 
resumed veteran,^ who was before his keeper, in afiected 
wrath, ran him through with a sword; whence the more 

^ probcJ)le aooount is, that he slew Vonones because he was an 
aooomplioe in Ms escape, and feared he might give evidence 
against him. 

,-, 69. Germanicus, returning from Egypt, learned that all 
\ his Grdera to the legions and the cities were either entirely 

^ The word in the original, Evoeatus, signifies one who is liable to be 
called out again to serve; and may be considered equivalent to oux 
** haif'^j oftLeetr 

TAG. — ^VOL. I. H 
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L abolished or perverted, hence he sought tp inflict every indig- 
nity on Piso. Nor less virulent were the efforts of Piso 
/ against Germanicus. Piso afterwards determined to leave 
* Syria, but was detained by ^e illness of Germanicus ; again^ 
when he heard of his recovery, and perceived that vows were 
paid for his restoration, the licftors^ by his command, drove 
away the victims already at the altars, overturned the appa- 
ratus hr the sacrifices;, and scattered the people of Antioch 
employed in celebrating the festival. He then departed to 
Seleucia, waiting the event of the malady which had again 
assaulted Germanicus. His own persuasion that poison was 

- given him by Piso heightened the relentless vehemence of the 
disease/indeed, upon the floors and walls were found the 
exhumed remains of human bodies, with charms and spells, 
and the name of Germanicus graven on sheets of lead ; car- 
casea half burnt besmeared with gore, and other instruments 
of sorceries, by which souls are thou^t to be doomed to the 
infemal gods; besides^ certain persons sent by Piso were 
accused of coming to ascertain the un&vourable symptoms. 

70. These things filled Germanicus with apprehensions 
great as his indignation. ''If his doors," he said, ''were 
besieged, if under the eyes of his enemies he must render up 
his spirit, what might be expected to befiJ his unhappy wife, 
his infent children ?/^he progress of poison was thought too 
slow. Piso was impatient, and eager to command alone the 
legions and the province, but Germanicus was not sunk so 
low, nor would the price of his murder remain with the mur- 
derer." In a letter to Piso he renounced his friendship; 
most add that he commanded him to depart the province. 
Nor did Piso tarry longer, but sailed away, regulating his 

- course so that he should not have far to retiun should the 
_ death of Germanicus leave the government of Syria vacant. 

71. Germanicus for a short interval conceived hopes of 
his recovery, but drooping again when his end approached, he 
spoke on this wise to his attending firifflids^ — " If I werQ 
dying in the course of nature I should have just cause of 

) complaint against the gods, for hurrying me from my parents,^ 
my children, and my country, by a premature departure in 
the vigour of youth; but cut short in my career, as I now 
am, by the nefSmous arts of Piso and Hancina, my dying 
prayer, which I deposit in your breasts^ is^ that you would tell 
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my father and my brother,^ with what persecutions mangled, 

with what treadiery drcimivented, I end a life of ccHisummate 

misery by a death the most revolting/ Those who felt an 

"interest in my prospects!, or "^©re connected with me by bloody 

nay, even those who envied me while I lived, will weep at the 

faie of him who, once renowned, and the survivor of so many 

wars, hath fellen by the dark devices of a woman. You will 

have an opportunity of complaining to the senate and invoking 

, the laws. To show respect for the dead with idle wailiugs is 

\ not the principal office of friends, — ^it is to remember his 

V dying wishes, to fblfil his last injunctions. Even strangers 

L-mil lament Germanicus; you will avenge me, if it was myself 
and not my fortime that you caressed., Show the people of 
Bome my wife, the granddaughter of Augustus, tell over to 
them our six childr^ Compassion will wait on those who 
bring such charges; and the accused, if they pretend iniquitous 
mandates, will not be believed;- or if believed, not pardoned.'* 
C His friends, touching the hand of the dying prince, swore that 
lihey would forego their lives sooner than ^eir revenge. 

72. Then turning to his wife, he conjured her ** by her 

remembrance of him, by their common children, to divest 

herself of her unyiel^ng spirit, and humble to fortune in the 

storm of her displeasure ; and, on her return to the city, not 

to irritate those who were more than a match for her by a 

" competition for the mastery." So much openly and more in 

secret ; whence he was believed to have wmied her of danger 

- from Tiberius. Soon afker he expired, to the inexpressible 

'. grief of the province and the neighbouring people ; remote 

nations and their kings mourned for him : such had been his 

. jorbanity to the allies ; such his clemency to his enemies I 

Alike an object of veueiation, whether seen or heard ; for while 

he sustained the dignity and authority of his exalted station, 

he kept clear of offence, and avoided the imputation of 

arrogance. 

, 73. The funeral, which was unaccompanied by the family 

imf^es^ and a procession, was abundantly honoured by the 

praises of the deceased, and the commemoration of Ms virtues. 

There were those who from his person, his age, his manner of 
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* Tiberius was Ha father by adoption ; Drusus, the son of Tiberius, 
WM of course hi* brother. 

> The family imAgea were left at Rome. 
h2 
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death, and even from the proximity of the places where he 
departed, compared him, in the circumstances of his fate, to 
1^ Alexan der the Great : "Each of a graceful person, each of 
^" iflusfiious descent ; m years neither much exceeding thirty ; 
both fell victims to the machinations of their countrymen, in 
the midst of foreign nations : but Germanicus was gentle to- 

wards his friends ; moderate in his pleasures ; the husband of 

one wife ; his children legitimate ; nor inferior as a warrior, 

though not so rash, and though hampered and prevented from 

a final reduction of Germany, which had been smitten to the 

earth by his repeated victories. But had he been sole arbiter 

of things, had he possessed the sovereignty and title of royalty, 

he would have attained to militgry renown with greater facility 

in proportion as he surpasseomm in clemency, in moderation, 

and all the other virtues.** His body, before its commitment 

— to the pile, was exhibited naked in the Forum of Antioch, the 

; place fixed upon for the sepulchral rites : whether it bore the 

■ marks of poison remained undecided ; for people were divided 

\ in their conclusions according as they pitied Germanicus, and 

i presumed the guilt of Piso, or were prejudiced in his j&ivour. 

74. It was next debated amongst the legates of the legions 
and the other senators, there, to whom should be committed 
the administration of Syria : and after the &int efforts of 
others, it was long disputed between Vibius Marsus and Cneius 

- Sentius. Marsus at last yielded to Sentius, the older man and 
the more active candidate. By him one Martina, infamous in 
that province for practices in poisoning, and a close confidant 
of Plancina, was sent to Rome, at the suit of Vitellius,^ 
Veranius, and others, who were collecting evidence of guilt, 
and preparing articles against Piso and Plancina, as actively as 
if the charge had been formally brought against them. 

75. Agrippina, though worn out with sorrow, and her health 
impairecj yet, impatient of all delay to her revenge, embarked 
with the ashes of Germanicus and her children, amidst uni- 
versal grief " that a lady of the very highest qiiality, who in 
her late most honoured union was wont to be seen surrounded 
by persons offering her the tribute of their homage and con- 
gratulations, should then be carrying in her bosom funeral 
ashes, uncertain of vengeance, alarmed for herself ; and from 

^ Publius Yitellius, uncle to Yitellius the emperor. See Annals, 
book i. 8. 70. 
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her unfortunate fruitfdlness exposed to the assaults of fortune 
at so many pomts." Piso the while was overtaken at the Isle 
of Cos by a message^ ''that Germanicus was deceased." He re- 
joiced extravagantly at the intelligence, slew victims^-and re- 
paired with thanksgiving to the temples : but immoderate as 
was his joy, more arrogant and insulting proved that of Plan* 
cina, who immediately threw off her mourning for a deceased 
sister, and assimied the habit of gaiety. 

76. To him flocked the centurions with representations, 
" that the affectiops of the legions were eagerly fixed on him, 
and that he should proceed to resume the province injuriously 
taken &om him, and now vacant." As he therefore consulted 
what he had best pursue, his son Marcus Piso advised " a 
speedy journey to Home ; hitherto," he said, " nothing past 
expiation was committed; nor were impotent suspicions to 
be dreaded, nor the idle blazonings of &me : his variance 
with Germanicus might perhaps expose him to odium, but not 
penal visitation; and by depriving him of the province, the 
malice of his enemies was glutted; but if he returned thither, 
as Sentius would certainly oppose him, a civil war would thus 
be commenced : neither would the centurions and soldiers 
persist in his party, as the memory of their late commahder, 
and an inveterate love to the Caesars, would preponderate." 

77. Domitius Celer, in virtue of his intimate friendship 
with Piso, {irgued on the contrary, " that the event should be 
followed up ; Piso, and not l^ntius, was governor of Syria ; to 
him were given the badges ) and jurisdiction of praetor, to him 
the legions : if assailed by i^ofjtilities, with how much better 
warrant could he take up arms in Ms defence, who was thus 
invested with the authority of general, and acted imder special 
orders from the emperor. Time also should be suffered to 
intervene after the circulation of rumours, that they may grow 
stale : rarely could the innocent bear up against the prejudice 
created by recent charges ; but were he once possessed of the 
army, and had augmented his forces, many events, not to be 
foreseen, would turn up in his &vour. Are we then hasten- 
ing to arrive at Eome with the ashes of Germanicus, that you 
may there fall, unheard and undefended, a victim to the mail- 
ings of Agrippina, and the first impressions made on the im- 
reasoning multitude by rumour? Livia, it is true, is your 
confederate ; Tiberius is your friend ; but both secretly : and 
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indeed none will more OBtentatioiisly bewajl the fate of Ger- 
manicus, than such as most heartily rejoice at it." 

78. Piso, of himself prone to yioLent measures, was with no 
great labour peimuuied into this opinion, and in a letter trans- 

J mitted to Tiberius, accused Germanicus ^'of luxury and inso- 
\ lence ; observing that he who had been expelled to make room 
' for dangerous designs against the state, had now sought to 
resume, with his former £uth and loyalty, the care of the 
: anny.** In the meantime, he put Domitius on board a galley, 
and ordered him, avoiding the coasts and the itdes, to sail 
through the main sea to Syria. The deserters who from all 
quarters were flocking to him, he formed into companies, and 
armed all the retainers to ihe camp ; ihea sailing over to the 
continent, intercepted a regiment of recruits upon their march 
into Syria ; and wrote to the petty princes of Cilicia to assist 
him ¥dth succours : nor was the younger Piso slow in forward- 
ing the war, though he had given his Toice against com- 
mencing it 

79. As they coasted Lyciaand Pamphilia, they encoimtered 
the ships which carried Agrippina : with hostile feelings on both 
sides, eadi at first prepared for combat ; but as their fears 
were reciprocal, they proceeded no further than i^proaches. 
Vibius Marsus summoned Piso, as a criminal, to Rome, there 
to make his defence : he answered witli derision, '^ that when 
the prsetor, who was to sit upon caaes of poisonings, had as- 
signed a day to the accusers and the accused, he woiild attend.'* 
Domitius, meanwhile, landing at Laodioea, a city of Syria, 
would have proceeded to the winter-quarters of the sixth 
legion, which he believed to be the most prone to engage in 
novel attempts, but was anticipated by Pacuvius, the lieu- 

.^ tenant-general Sentius represented this by letter to Piso, and 
•warned him, "at his peril to infect the camp by ministers of 
corruption ; or to assail the province by war ;** and drew into 
a body such as he knew cherished the memory of Germanicus, 
or were averse to his foes: upon them he inculcated with 
much ardour, that Piso was attacking the majesty of the 
prince, and invading the Roman state ; and then put himself 
at the head of a powerful force ready (or the encounter. 

80. Neither did Piso, though his enterprise miscarried, Ml 
to adopt the best measures of security imder existing circum- 
stances ; but seized a castle of Cilicia strongly fortified, named 
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Oelendris: for, to the auxiliary Cilipians sent him by the 
petty kings, he had joined his body of deserters, as also the 
recruits lately intercepted, with all his own and Plancina's 
dayes, and in number and bulk formed them into a legion. 
-^^On his harangue to them he protested^ ^ that he,> who was 
the lieutenant of Osesar, wasexduded from the province whidli 
dsesar had committed to him ; not by the legions (for by their 
invitation he came) but by Sentius, who disguised undw 
feigned charges his own personal hate ;<^but with confidence 
they may stand in battle against men who would revise to 
fight when they saw Piso, a commander lately by themselveis 
styled their ' Father,' who had the best of it, if the question 
were tried on principles of justice, and who was not deficient 
in power and resolution, if the sword must decide it." He 
then arrayed his men without the fortifications, on a hill lofly 
and precipitous, for all the rest was begirt by the sea : against 
them stood the vetemns regularly embattled, and with a re- 
serve ; one side had the advantage in the hardy character of 
the troops, the other in the rugged and inaccessible nature of 
their position ; but the latter had no spirit, nor hope, nor even 
weapons, save those of rustics, snatched up to meet a sudden 
emergency. As soon as they came to blows, the issue was no 
longer doubtful than while the Roman cohorts struggled up to 
level ground : the Cilidans then fled, and shut themselves up 
in the castle. 

81. Piso meanwhile attempted in vain an assault upon the 
fleet, which waited at a small distance ; when he returned, he 
presented himself upon the walls, where, now prostrating him- 
self in an agony of grie^ then calling upon particular soldiers 
by name, and tempting them by rewards, he laboured to ex- 
cite a mutiny ; and tibus muich had already eflected, that a 
standard-bearer of the sixth legion revolted to him with his ' 
eagle, when Sentius commanded the comets and trumpets to 
sound, the works to be assaulted, the ladders reared, and all 
the bravest men to mount, and others to pour from the engines 
volleys of darts and stones, and brands. The obstinacy of Piso 
[ was at last vanquished ; and he desired " that upon delivering 
i his arms he might remain in the castle while the emperor was 
j consulted as to whom he would commit the government of 
Syria ;" these conditions were not accepted ; nor was aught 
Igranted him save ships and a safe conduct to Home. 
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82. At Borne, when the iUness of Germamcus became 
geaeraUy known, and all its circumstances, as nsoally happens 
in reports coming from a distance, were related with aggra- 

■ nations j grief and indignation prevailed, which eyen burst 

i forth into lamentations. '' There could be no doubt," they 

said, '' that it was for this that he had been banished to the 

extremities of the empire; for this the province of Syria was^ 

committed to Piso; and they the fruits of livia's mysterious 

1 conferences with Pkncina j/fau ly had their Others spoken 
concerning his &ther Dnisus; that the possessors of rule 
beheld with an evil eye the popular spirit of their sons ; nor 
for aught else were they sacrificed^ but that they meditated 
giving the Roman people a system of equal laws, and restor- 
ing liberty?^ Th^ lamentations of the populace were so 
inflamed, H^on the tidings of his death, that, without staying 
for an edict from the magistrates, without a decree of senate, 
->fchey assumed a vacation; the courts were deserted, private 
y^fboviaes shut up; everywhere were groans, or silent grief: 
nothing was devised for form or show; and, though they 
forbore not to exhibit the exterior marks of mourning, in 
their souk they mourned still deeper. Accidentally some 
merchants from Syria^ who had left G^rmanicus still alive^ 
brought more joyful news of his condition : these were 
instantly believed, and instantly proclaimed ; each, as hst as 
they met, informed others, who forthwith froxa joy conveyed 
their ill-authenticated inJGormation with impx>vement3 to 
more, and they flew through the city, and burst open the 
temples' doors ; the night aided their credulity, and assertion 
was more confident in the dark. Nor did Tiberius oppose 
these fictions, but left them to vanish with time, and run their 
. coiu^e : hence with more bitterness they afterwards grieved 
for him, as if anew snatched from them. 

83. Honours were invented and decreed to Germanicus, 
various according to the intensity of afiection for him, and the 
power of genius in the particular senators who proposed them : 
^'that his name should be sung in the Salian hymn ; curule 
diairs placed for him amongst the priests of Augustus, and 
over these chairs oaken crowns hung ; his statue in ivory pre- 
cede in the Circensian games ; none but one of the Julian race 
be, in the room of Germanicus, created flamen or augur :" 
arches were added, one at Rome, one upon the banks of the 
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BJbine, one upon Mount Amanus, in Syria, with inscriptions 
of. his exploits, and a testimony snbjoined, ''that he died for 
the commonwealth :" a cenotaph at Antioch, where his corpse 
was burnt ; a tribunal at Epidaphne, the place where he ended 

)his Hfe. The multitude of statues, the many places where 
divine honours were appointed to be paid him, would not be 
easily recounted. When they would have decreed him a 
golden shield,^ distinguished in bulk as in material, to be 
placed among the founders df eloquence, Tiberius insisted 
** that he should dedicate oke himself, such as was usual, and 
of a like size with othei^s ; for that eloquence was not measured 
by fortune ; and it was sufl&cient glory if he were ranked with 
ancient writers." The battalion called the Juniors was now, by 
the equestrian order, entitled the battalion of Germanicus, and 
a rule made by them that, on every fifteenth of July, these 
^troops should foUow, as their standard, the e£Gigies of Germa- 
/nicus : of these honours many continue; some were imme- 

^diately omitted, or have become obsolete in the lapse of time. 
' 84. In the height of this public sorrow, Livia, sister to Ger- 
manicus, and married to Dmsus, was delivered of male twins ; 
an event even in middling &milies rare and acceptable, but to 
Tiberius matter of such joy that he could not re&ain boasting 
to the fathers, '' that to no Homan of the same eminence, be- 
fore him, were ever two children bom at a birth :" for to his 
own glory he tmrned all things,- eiexL^oCTeaccidente. But to 
the people at iidi a said conjuncture, it mis a soufce of addi- 

^ tional grief; as they feared that the &mily of Drusus thus 
increased would press heavier upon that of Germanicus. 

85. The same year the licentiousness of women was by the 
senate restrained with severe laws ; and it was provided, **that 

' Pliny the elder bajb, that the images of eminent men were repre- 
sented on the shield which they had been used to wear ; and thenco 
the images in honour of their memory were usually called shields. 
Pliny, lib. xxrv. s. 3. Why the shield of Ghermanicus was to be placed 
among the orators, we learn from Suetonius, who says that Gkrmani- 
cus, among other works of genius, left Greek comedies written by 
himself. See Life of Caligula, s. 3. Ovid dedicated his " Fasti" to 
Germanicus, whom he celebrates as an orator and a poet : — 
'^ Qusc sit enim culti facimdia sensimus oris, 
Civica pro trepidis cum tulit anna reis. 
Scimus «t, ad nostras cum se tulit impetus artes, 
Ingenii currant flumina quanta tuL" — ^Fast lib. i 21. 
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I no woman should become Tenal, if her &.ther, grandfather, 
[ or husband, were Roman knights." For Vistilia, a lady bom 
^ of a pnetorian fiunily, had before the ssdiles published her- 
self a prostitute ; after a custom that prevailed among our 
ancestors, who thought that prostitutes were sufficiently pun- 
ished by merely thus arowing their in&my. Titidius I^beo 
too was questioned, why in Ihe manifest guilt of his wife, he 
bad neglected the punishment prescribed by the law; but he 
allied that the sixty days* allowed for consultation were not 
elapsed; and it was deemed. sufficient to proceed against 
: Yistilia, who was banished to the Isle of Seriphos. Measures 
/ were also taken for exterminatiug the solemnities of the Jew^ 
V and the Egyptians ; and a decree of the senate was passed, that 

[^ur thousand descendants of franchised slayes, defiled with 
^t supi^Btition, and of age to carry arms, should be deported 
to Sardinia, to check the practice of &eebootry there ; and i^ 
) through the malignity of the climate, they pmshed, it would 
I be snmll loss ; that Ihe rest should depart Italy, unless by a 
Latated day they had renounced their profane rites. 

86. After this, Tiberius represented that to supply the 
place of Ooci% who had presided seven and fifty years over 
ihe vestals with the greatest sanctity, another virgin was to 
be chosen] and thanked Fonteius Agrippa and Asinius Pollio, 
that by offering their daughters they contended in good 
offices towards the commonwealth. PoUio's daughter was 
preferred; for nothing else but that her mother had continued 
in the same matrimonial union ; for Agrippa, by a divorce, 
had impaired the credit of his house. Upon her who was 
passed over, Tiberius bestowed as a consolation a dowry of 
a thousand great sesterces. 
^ 87. As the people miunnured at the oppressive price of 
S com, he settled the price of it to the buyer, and undertook 
pay two sesterces a measure to the corn-dealers : neither 
( however would he, on account of these acts, accept the name 
tof " Father of his country," a title offered him before; nay, 

^ By the Lex Julia de AduUerii»f sixty days from the commission of 

tbe crime were allowed to the husband to prepare for the prosecution. 

' Tacitus seems to confound the Egyptiui and Jewish reli^on; and, 

I indeed, it does not appear in his account of the Jewish nation (Hist. 

i book V. 8. 2 et seq.) that he ever made it his business to investigate the 

i history of that people. For the proceedings against the Jews and , 

Egyptians, see Suetonius in Tib. b. 86. 
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he sharply rebuked such as said, " his divine occupations," 
and called him " Lord." Henc ejt waa di^cul f, nnd Hancsrmin 
*^ SP^ Q'^ under a p rjgggjJ^Q^^^^^^d lilyn-tjr ^^ f^1p>hr>rrflf^ 

flatt^j[,__ ' 

"88. T find in the writers of those times, some of them 
senators, that in the senate were read letters from Adgandes- 
trius, prince of the Chattians, undertaking to dispatch 
Arminius, if in order to it poison were sent to him; and an 
^ answer returned, "that the Roman people took vengeance on 
their foes, not by fraud and covert acts, but armed and in the 
fece of the sun." In this, Tiberius gained equal glory with 
our ancient captains, who rejected and disclosed a plot to 
poison king Pyrrhus. Arminius, however, upon the departure 
of the Eomans and expulsion of Maroboduus, aiming at 
royalty, became opposed to the liberty of his countrymen ; 
who took up arms against him ; and, during a contest carried 
,-s on with fluctuating success, he fell by the treachery of his 
^ own kindred : ^e deliverer of Germany without doubt he 
was, and one wEo assailed the Eoman state, not like other 
kings and leaders, in its infancy, but in the pride of imperial 
elevation; in single encounters sometimes victorious, some- 
times defeated, but not worsted in the general issue of the 
. war': he lived thirty-seven years; twelve he was in possession 
i of power; and, amongst barbarous nations, his memory is 
> still celebrated in their songs; his name is unknown in the 
"annals of the Greeks, who only adiiiire their own achieve- 
w ments; nor is he very much celebrated among us Romans, 
r whose habit it is to magnify men and feats of old, but to 
regard with indifference the examples of modem prowess,* 

^ For an exceUent aoconnt of the hero Armimoa, or Hermann, and & 
concise review of the events in Qermany narrated in the first two books 
of the Annals, see Smith's Biographical Diet, art Armimtu. 
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1, Agrippina, continuing her course without the least inter- 
mission through all the perils and rigours of a sea-voyage in 
the winter, arrived at the island Corcyra, situated over against 
the shores of Calabria. Unable to moderate her grief, and 
impatient from inexperience of affliction, she spent a few days 
there to tranquillize her troubled spirit ; when, on hearing of 
her arrival, all the intimate friends of her family, and most of 
the officers who had served imder Germanicus, with a number 
of strangers from the neighbouring mimicipal towns, some 
thinking it due as a mark of respect to the prince, but the 
greater part, carried along with the current, rushed to the 
city of Brundusium, the readiest port in her way, and the 
safest landing. As soon as the fleet appeared in the deep, 
instantly were filled, not the port alone and adjacent parts of 
the sea, but the walls and roo&, and wherever the most distant 
prospect could be obtained, with a sorrowing multitude, 
earnestly asking each other " whether they should receive her 
on landing in silence, or with some expression of feeling 1" 
Nor was it clearly determined what com'se would be most 
suitable to the occasion, when the fleet came slowly in, not as 
usual in sprightly trim, but all wearing the impress of sadness. 
When she descended from the ship, accompanied by her two 
infents,* and bearing in her hand the funeral urn, her eyes 
fixed stedfastly upon the earth, one simultaneous groan burst 
from the whole assemblage ; nor coidd you distinguish rela- 
tions from strangers, nor the wailings of men firom those of 
women; nor could any difference be discerned, except that 
those who came to meet her, in the vehemence of recent grief, 
surpassed the attendants of Agrippina, who were exhausted 
with continued mourning. 

* The two children of Germanicus probably were, Caligula, who, 
according to Suetonius, accompanied hia father into the east; and 
Julia, who was bom in the isle of Lesbos. See book ii. s. 54. 
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2. Tiberius had despatched two prsetorian cohorts, with 
directions that the magistrates of Calabria, with Apulians and 
Campanians, should pay their last offices of respect to the 
memory of his son ; upon the shoulders, therefore, of the 
tribunes and centurions his ashes were borne ; before them were 
carried the ensigns unadorned, and the fasces reversed. As 
they passed through the colonies, the populace in black, the 
knights in their purple robes, burnt precious raiment, perfumes^ 
and whatever else is used in funeral solemnities, according to 
the ability of the place ; even they whose cities lay remote from 
the route came forth, offered victims, and erected altars to the 
gods of the departed, and with t.ears and ejaculations testified 
their sorrow. Drusus came as far as Terracina, with Claudius 
the brother of Germanicus, and those of his children who had 
been left at Rome.^ The consuls, Marcus Valerius and Marcus 
Aurelii;s (for they had now entered «upon their office), tha 
senate, and great part of the people, filled the road, — a scat- 
tered procession, each walking and expressing his grief as 
inclination led him; in sooth, flattery was an utter stranger 
here, for all knew how real was the joy, how hollow the grief, 
of Tiberius for the death of Germanicus. 

3. Tiberius and Livia avoided appearing abroad, — ^public 
lamentation they thought below their dignity — or perhaps 
they apprehended, that if their countenances were examined 

, by all eyes their hypocrisy would be detected. That Antonia, 
mother to the deceased, bore any part in the funeral, I do not 
find either in the historians or in the journals, though, besides 
Agrippina, and Drusus, and Claudius, his other relations are 
likewise thisre recorded by name; whether by sickness she 
was prevented, or whether her soul, vanquished by sorrow, 
could not bear to go through the representation of such an 
overpowering calamity. I would rather believe her con- 
strained by Tiberius and Livia, who left not the palace, that 
they might seem to grieve alike, and that the grandmother 
and uncle might appear to have followed her example in 
staying at home. 

4. The day on which his remains were deposited in the 
tomb of Augustus, at one time exhibited the silence of perfect 

* These were Nero and Drusus, Agrippina and Drusilla. But it is 
not probable that the two daughters went so far to meet. their father's 
funeral 
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desolation ; at another, the nprt>ar of Todfesrons lamentation ; 
the streets of the city "were crowded, one general blaze of 
torches glared thnragfaout lite Campus Martins; there the 
soldiers imder arms» the magistrates without the insignia of 
office, and the people ranged according to their tribes, pas- 
sionately exclaimed, '* that the commonwealth was utterly lost, 
that henceforth there remained no hope," so openly and so 
boldly that you would have believed they had forgotten those 
who ruled over them. But nothing pierced Tiberius more 
deeply than the warm interest excited in fitvour of Agrippina, 
while they gave her such titles as ^the ornament of her 
country, tilie only blood of Augustus, an unparalleled example 
of primitive virtue;" and, looking up to heaven and the gods, 
they implored ^* the preservation of her iasu^ and that they 
might outlive their oppressors." 

5, There were those who missed the pomp of a public 
funeral, and compared with this the superior honours and 
magnificence displayed by Augustus in that of Drusus, the 
Mher of Germanicus; observing, *'that he himself had tra- 
velled, in the depth of winter, as &r as Ticinus, and, continuing 
by the corpse, had with it entered the city ; around his bier 
were crowded the images of the Claudii and Julii ; he was 
mourned in the fbrum; his encoodium pronoimced on the 
rostra ; all the honours invented by our ancestors, or added 
by their posterity, were heaped upon him. But to Germanicus 
were denied the cffdinary solemnities, and such as were due to 
every distinguished Roman. Certainly his corpse was burnt 
in a foreign country because of the long journey, in such a 
manner as it was, but afterwards it was but just to have com- 
pensated the scantiness of the first ceremony by the increased 
solemnity of the last; his brother met him but one day's 
journey, his uncle not even at the gate. Where were those 
observances of the ancients, the effigies of the dead laid in 
state on a bed, hymns composed in memory of departed 
virtue, with encomiums and tears ¥ Where at least the cere- 
monial of sorrow 1" 

6. All this was known to Tiberius, and to suppress the 
reflections of the populace, he admonished them in an edict, 
" that many illustrious Romans bad died for the common- 
wealth, but none so universallv and vehemently regretted ; and 
that it was to the honour of him&eif and all others, if bounds 
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were observed. The same things whic^ became private fami- 
HeB and small states, became not princes and an imperial 
people; that it was not unseemly to lament in the first 
transport of sorrow^ nay^ relief was afforded by weeping, bat 
it was now time to recover and compose their minds. Thns 
the deified Juliusi, upon the loss of an only daughter ;^ thus 
the deified Augustus, upon the premature death of his graud- 
sons, had both concealed their sorrow. More ancient examples 
were unnecessary; how often had the Roman people sustained 
with equanimity the slaughter of their armies, the death of 
their generals^ and entire destruction of illustrious families,-^ 
princes were mortal, the commonwealth was eternal^ — they 
should therefore resume their customary vocations." And 
because the spectacle of the Megalesian^ games was at hand^ 
he added, '' that they should even lay aside their grief for 
amusements." 

7. The vacation ended, public affidrs were resumed ; Drusus 
departed for the army in lUyricum^ the minds of all men 
impatiently looking for yengeance upon Piso; and amidst 
many complaints, that while he was roaming at large through 
the delightful regions of Asia and Greece, he was undermining 
by contemptuous and artful dday the evidences of his crimes ; 
for it was generally known that Martina, that notorious traf- 
ficker in sorceriecf, and sent, as I have above related, by Cneius 
Sentius to Bome^ had died suddenly at Brundusium ; that 
poison lay concealed in a knot of her hair, but upon her body 
were found no symptoms of self-murder. 

8. Piso, sendmg forward his son to Rome, with instructions 
how to soften the emperor^ proceeded himself to Brusus: him 
he hoped to find less implacable for the death of a brother 
than fiivourable for the removal of a rival Tiberius, to make 
it appear that the trial should be fidr, received i^e yoimg 
man graciously, and honoxured him with the presents usuaUy 

* Julia was the daoj^bter of Julias Csesar by his wife Cornelia,. 

' The Megalesian games were so called from MtydXri Ocd, the great 
goddess, or Magna Mater, They were celebrated in iiie month of AprO, 
and lasted seven days. Germanicus died in the preceding month of 
Kovember. The grief of the people at Rome was so violent, that even 
the Satumalian games, which were towards the end of December, could 
not put a stop to the general sorrow. See Suet, in Calig. s. 6. The 
mourning, we find from Tacitus, continued to the month of April 
following. 
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bestowed on young noblemen. The answer of Drusos to Piso 
^as, " that if the current rumours were true, he stood in the 
first place of grief 'and revenge ; but he hoped they were fidse 
and chimerical, and that the death. of Germanicus would be 
fatal to none." This he declared in.public, avoiding all private 
commimication with him; nor was it doubted but the answer 
was dictated by Tiberius, when one otherwise artless and 
unguarded from the inexperience of youth practised the 
cunning of age. 

' 9. Piso having crossed the. sea of Dalmatia^^ and left his 
ships at Ancona, took first the road through Picenum, and 
then proceeding on the Flaminian way, met with the legion 
which was going from Pannonia to Home, and thence to 
garrison in Africa. This too became the subject of popular 
censure, that he officiously mixed with the soldiers, and 
courted them in their march and quarters; therefore to avoid 
suspicion, or because when men are in dread their conduct 
wavers, he embarked at Namia upon the Nar, thence sailed 
down the Tiber, and by landing at the tomb of the Csesars 
heightened the wrath of the populace; besides, he and Plan- 
cina, in open day, strutted through the assemblage of persons 
on the banks with an air of cheerfulness, he attended by a 
long band of clients, she by a train of ladies. Among the 
incentives to popular displeasure were also his house, proudly 
overlooking the forum, and gaily decorated, the feast and 
revel he made, and the pubHcity given to these proceedings 
from the frequented locality. 

10. The next day Fulcinius Trio commenced criminal pro- 
ceedings against Piso before the consuls, but was opposed by 
Vitellius, Veranius, and others, who had accompanied Ger- 
manicus : they said, " that in this prosecution Trio had no 
part ; nor did they themselves act as accusers, but as in- 
formants and witnesfites of the facts, they would produce the 
injunctions of Germanicus." Trio, dropping'the accusation in 
that cause, got leave to call in question his former life : and 
the emperor was solicited to imdertake the trial ; which not 
even the accused opposed, dreading the inclinations of the 
people and senate : " Tiberius, on the contrary, he knew to be 
resolute in despising popular rumours, and implicated in guilt 
with his mother : besides, that truth and misrepresentations 
> Now the Gulf of Venice. 
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were easiest distinguii^ed by a single judge^ bnt in assemblies 
odium and envy prevailed." Tiberius was aware of the heavy 
re)q)on8ibiHty of the trial, and the imputations circulated 
against him. In the presence therefore of a few friends, he 
heard the menacing charges of the accusers, as also the depre- 
catory defence of the accused ; and referi'ed the entire cause to 
:the senate. 

11. Meanwhile Drusus returned from Illyricum; and 
thoi^h the senate, for the captivity of Maroboduus, and his 
exploits the summer before, had decreed him an ovation, he 
postponed the honour, and entered the city without that dis- 
tinction. Piso, for his advocates, desired Titus Ammtius, 
Fulcinius, Asinius Gallus, .^seminus Marcellus, and Sextus 
Pompeius ; but as they excused themselves on various grounds, 
he had in their room, Marcus Lepidus, Lucius Piso, and Livi- 
neius Begulus. And earnest were the speculations of all, how, 
great would prove the fidelity of the friends of Germanicus ; 
what the assurance of the criminal, what the behaviour of 
Tiberius ; whether he would be able to restrain and keep down 
his feelings. Never were the people more intent on these 
matters ; never did they exercise greater freedom in privately 
expressing reflections on the prince, or in keeping silence 
where silence implied suspicion. 

12. On the day the senate met, Tiberius made a studied 
speech of artful temperament ; he said, " that Piso had been 
his father's lieutenant and friend ; and was appointed by him- 
self, with the sanction of the senate, as coadjutor to Ger- 
manicus in administering the affairs of the east : whether he 
had there by contumacy and opposition exasperated the young 
prince, and exulted in his death, or wickedly procured it, they 
were then to judge with unprejudiced minds. For, said he, 
if Piso in his office of lieutenant exceeded the limits of his 
commission, Mled in respect to his commanding officer, and 
even rejoiced at his decease and at my affliction, I will detest 
the man, I will banish him from my house ; I will punish the 
private wrong, but not with the power of a prince. But if he 
be found guilty of a crime which would call for vengeance, 
whosoever the murdered man might be, see that ye give to the 
children of Germanicus, and to us his parents, the solace of a 
just retribution. Consider too at the same time, whether he 
sought to excitediscontent and mutiny in the army ; whether he 

TAC. — VOL. I. I 
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endeavoured to win the affectioDs of the soldiers by sinister arts, 
and to recover the province by arms : orwhether these arefalsely 
reported as aggravations by the accosers, with whose excessive 
z^ I am justly c^nded : for, what purpose was answered by 
stripping the corpse and exposing it to the ocular examination 
of the populace, — with what view was it disseminated even 
among foreign nations, that his death was the effect of poison, 
if all this was still doubtful, and remains yet to be tried 1 It 
is true, I bewail my son, and shall ever bewail him; but 
neither do I hinder the accused from bringing forward every- 
thing by which his innocence may be sustained, or oppressive 
conduct on the part of Germanicus, if he was chargeable with 
any, might at the sajotie time be proved. And you also I im- 
plore not to treat imputed crimes as proved, because of my 
melancholy connexion with this cause. If the ties of blood, if 
the &ith of friends, has made any of you his patrons, aid him 
in his peril with your utmost eloquence and diligence. To the 
same pains, to the same constancy, I entreat his accusers. 
Thus we have granted to Germanicus, beyond the laws, that 
the inquest on his death is held rather in this court than in 
the forum, before the senate than the ordinary judges. In 
every other respect, let the same impartiality be observed. 
Let no man in this cause consider Drusus*s tears ; let none 
regard my sorrow, nor any &]se imputations upon my 
honour.** 

13. Two days were then appointed for maintaining the 
diarge ; six for preparii^ the defence, and three for making 
it. Fulcinius then began with charges relating to a remote 
period, and having no bearing upon the question, " the ambi- 
tion and rapacity of Piso in his administration of Spain ;'' 
which proved, brought no guilt on the accused with reference 
to recent charges if acquitted; nor if repelled, could it clear 
him if found guilty of higher crimes. After him, Servseus, 
Veranius, and Vitellius, all with equal zeal, but Vitellius with 
great eloquence, uiged " that Piso, in his hatred to Germa- 
nicus, and zeal for innovation, had by tolerating their licen- 
tiousness and oppressions of the allies^ corrupted the common 
soldiers to that degree, that by the most {MX)fligate he ^as 
styled * Father of the legions :' that he had, on the contraiy, 
shown himself implacably hostile to all the best men, especi- 
ally the friends and companions of Germanicus ; lastly, by 
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witcbcrafii; and poison destroyed Germanicns himself : hence 
the ofiferings and immolations practised by him and Plancina'. 
he had then attacked the commonwealth with open hostilities ; 
and, that he might be prosecuted as a cnmioal, .they were 
fbr<^ to defeat him in a regular battle." 

14. In every article but one his defence was fidtering. For, 
neither the charge of debauching the soldiery, nor abandoning 
the province to all the most profligate, nor even his insults to 
Germanicns, could he deny : he seemed only to clear himself 
of the charge of poison j a charge which in truth was not 
sufficiently corroborated by the accusersf, since they had oidy 
to allege '^that at an entertainment of Germanicns, Piso, while 
he sat above him, with his hands poisoned the meat.*' For it 
appeared absurd that amongst so many slaves not his ow^, in 
view of so many bystanders, and under the eye of Germanicns, 
he would attempt it j besides, the accused offered to have his 
set of slaves put to the rack, and demanded that the waiters 
should also : but the judges were implacable, but £h)m diflFer^nt 
motives ; Tiberius for the hostile attack on the province j the 
senate because it could never be convinced that the death of 
Germanicns was not the effect of fraud. Some moved for 
the letters written to Piso from Eome ; a motion opposed by 
Tiberius no less than by Piso. From without, at the same 
time, were heard the cries of the people, "that if he escaped 
the judgment of the senate, they would hot keep their hands 
off him." They had already diugged some of his statues to 
the Gemonian steps,^ and were proceeding to break them up ; 
but by the orders of Tiberius they were rescued and replaoied. 
Piso was therefore put into a litter and escorted by a tribune 
of a praetorian cohort ; and various were the surmises ex- 
pressed, whether he attended as a guard for safety, or a minister 
of death. 

15. Plandnawas under equal odium, but had more interest; 
hence it was doubted how for Tiberius durst proceed against 
her. While her husband's hopes were undecided, she professed 
" she would ehare his fortune whatever it were, aa4 if fete 
would have it so, perish with him." But when, by the secret 
solicitations of Iiivia^ she had secured her own pardon, she 

^ The Oenumias ScaUe were a flight of steps at the bottom of the 
Capitoline Hill, where the bodies of malefactors were exposed, and 
then dragged by a hook fixed in the throaty and thrown into the Tiber. 

i2 
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began by degrees to detach herself from her husband, and to 
make a separate defence. After this &tal warning, he doubted 
whether he should make any further efforts; but, by the 
advice of his sons, fortifying his mind, he again entered the 
senate ; where he had to hear the renewal of the prosecution, 
the angry expressions of the fathers, and on all hands indica- 
tions of displeasure and fidlure ; but nothing daunted him so 
much as to behold Tiberius, exhibiting no token either of com- 
miseration or anger, but sullen, and close shut up, that he 
might be impregnable to every attempt at moving bun. When 
he was brought home, as if he were preparing for his further 
defence the next day, he wrote somewhat, which he sealed and 
ddivered to his freedman : he then piaid the usual attention to 
his person; and after that, late at night, his wife leaving the 
chamber, he ordered the door to be shut, and was found, at 
break of day, stabbed through the throat^ his sword lying on 
the ground. 

16. I remember to have heard from aged men, that in the 
hands of Piso was frequently seen a bundle of writings, which 
he did not expose, but which, as his friends constantly averred, 
" contained the letters of Tiberius and his orders against Ger- 
manicus ; that he was resolved to lay them before the fathers 
and to charge the emperor, but was deluded by the hollow 
promises of Sejanus ; and that neither did Piso die by his own 
hands, but of an express executioner, sent into his house." I 
dare affirm neither ; nor yet ought I to conceal the relations 
of such as still lived when I was a youth. Tiberius, framing 
his countenance to sadness, complained to the senate that 
Piso, by that sort of death, had sought to throw odium upon 
him ; and in a rapid succession of questions, inquired particu- 
larly how he had passed his last day, how his last night 1 
The freedman answered to most with prudence, to some con- 
fosedly. The emperor then recited the letter sent him by 
Piso. It was conceived almost in these words : *^ Oppressed 
by a combination of my enemies and the odimn of falsely 
imputed crimes ; since no place is left here for truth and my 
innocence ; to the immortal gods I appeal, that towards you, 
CaBsar, I have lived with sincere faith, nor towards your 
mother with less reverence. For my sons I implore her pro- 
tection and yours : my son Cneius had no share in the events 
laid to my chaige, of whatsoever character they were, since. 
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during the whole time, he abode at Rome : and my son 
Marcus dissuaded me from retur&ing to Syria. Oh that, old 
as I am, I had yielded to him, rather than he, young as he is, 
to me ! Hence the more earnestly I pray that innocent as he 
is, he be not involved in the pimishment of my guilt : by my 
devoted services for five and forty years, I entreat you ; I, who 
formerly during my fellowship in the consulship with the 
deified, Augustus, your father, enjoyed his approbation and 
your friendship ; I, who shall never ask a favour of you here- 
after, implore your mercy for my imhappy son." Of Plancina 
he said nothing. 

17. Tiberius, upon this, cleared the young man of any par- 
ticipation in the guilt of the civil war, alleging that he had 
acted under " the orders of his father, which a son could not 
disobey," at the same time bewailing **that noble house, 
and even the melancholy fate of Piso himself, howsoever 
deserved." For Plancina he pleaded with shame and guilt, 
alleging ihe importunity of his mother; against whom the 
secret complaints of all the worthiest citizens burst forth 
with augmented vehemence. " Was it then right for a grand- 
mother to admit to her sight the murderess of her grandson, 
to hold converse with her, and rescue her from the vengeance 
of the senate 1 To Germanicus alone was denied what by 
the laws was granted to every citizen. By Vitellius and 
Veranius, the fete of that prince was mourned and his cause 
pleaded ; by the emgeror and his mother, Plancina was 
defended. Henceforth she might tium her infernal arts so 
successfully tried, and her poisons, upon Agrippiua and her 
children; and, with the blood of that most miserable house, 
satiate this exemplary grandmother and uncle." Two days 
were thus wasted in the senablance of a^ trial: Tiberius 
animating the sons of Piso to protect their mother. When 
the pleaders and witnesses had zealously pushed the charge, 
as no one replied in her defence, commiseration was increased 
rather than hatred. The consul Aurelius Gotta was first 
oflked his opinion; (for when the emperor collected the voices, 
the magistrates likewise voted) :* his sentence was, " that the 

* In the time of the republic, the consul, who presided in the senate, 
put the question to the fathers in every debate ; but he neither called 
upon his colleague, nor the prsetors, nor any of the acting magistrates. 
He addressed himself to the prince of the senate, the consuls electa 
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name of Piso should be erased firoin the annals^ part of hia 
estate confiscated, part grants to his son Cneius, upon 
changing that name; l^at his son Marcus be divested of his 
dignity, and, taking fifty thousand great sesterces for his 
support, be banished for ten years : and that to Plancina 
indemnity should be granted^ in consideration of the prayer 
of Augusta.'* 

18. Much of this sentence was abated by the emperor ; as 
that of striking Piso's name out of the annals, when ^* that 
of Mark Antony, who made war upon his country; that of 
Julius Antonius,* who had violated the house of Augustus, 
continued still there.*' He also exempted Marcus Piso from 
ignominy, and left him his whole paternal inheritance; for, 
as I have already often observed, he was tolerably proof 
against the temptation of money, and, at that time, &om 
shame at having screened Plancina^ he was the more disposed 
to mercy. He likewise withstood the motion of Valerius 
Messalinus, *^ for erecting a golden statue in the temple of 
Mars the Avenger;" and that of Ciecina Severus, "for 
fi[)unding an altar to Revenge." " Such monuments as these," 
he insisted, "were only fit to be raised upon foreign victories; 
domestic calamities cLould be buried in the grief which 
attended them." Messalinus had added, ^ that to Tiberius, 
Livia^ Antonia^ Agrippina, and Drusus, public thanks should 
be rendered fof having revenged the death of Germanicus;" 
but had omitted to mention Claudius. Messalinus was asked 
^ by Lucius Asprenas, in the presence of the senate, •' whether 
he was aware that he had omitted him)" and then at length 

1 the name of Claudius waa subjoined. The more I meditate 
\j on the events of ancient or modem times, the more I am 

• struck with the capricious uncertainty which mocks the 
calculations of men in all their transactions; for there was 

and after them to the members of consular rank, and in regular suc- 
cession to the rest of the senate. The reason of this arrangement 
seems to have been an idea that the magistrates, if they took the lead, 
would have too much influence on the rest of the assembly. After the 
diange of goyemmenty the same practice continued, with this dififer- 
enoe : if the emperor attended the debates in the senate, he, of course, 
was the supreme magistrate ; and in that case it was his to collect tho 
voices. He began with the consuls actually in ofELce, and proceeded to 
ike other magistrates according to their ruik. 
^ See Annals, book iv. s. 44. 
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XK)t a man who was not thought more likely to succeed to 
th^ throne, whether from his &me, his promise, or public 
Teneration, than he whom Fortune treasured up in her secret 
counsels, as the fiiture j»rince. 

19. A jfew days after, VitelliuSy Yeranius, and Severua, 
were by the senate prefenred to the honours of the priesthood, 
at the motion ci Tiberius, To Fulcinius he promised his 
suffrage for preferment, but advised him '^ not to embarrass 
his eloquence by impetuosity.*' Here was the termination 
of the proceedings for ayenging the death of Germanicus; an 
affair which had been the subject of every variety of mis- 
representation, not by those only who then lived, but likewise 
in succeeding times : so true is it that all transactions of pre* 
eminent importance are wrapt in doubt and obscurity ; while 
some hold for certain &cts the most precarious hearsays, 
others turn facts into falsehold; and both are exaggerated 
by posterity. Drusua went out of the city to renew the 
auspices, and presently entered it in ovation. A few days 
after di^ Yipsania, his mother ; the only one of the children 
of Agrippa who died a natural death : the rest manifestlj 
perishe<( or are believed to have perished^ by the sword, 
poison, or &mine. 

20. The same year, Tacfaripas, whom I have mentioned to 
have been defeated the former summer by Camillus, renewed 
the war in Africa; first by desultory incursions £Dr the pur- 
poses of devastation, so sudden that they escaped unchastised; 
next, by sacking towns and bearing away large booty; 
at last, he besets a Roman cohort, at a small distance from 
the river Pagida^ The fort they occupied was commanded 
by Decrius, an active and experienced soldier, who regarded 
this si^e as a dishonour. Encouraging his men to offec 
battle on the open plain, he drew them up without the walls: 
at the first shock the cohort was repulsed; but the resolute 
Decrius braved the enemy's darts^ opposed the runaways, and 
upbraided the standard-bearers, '' that upon vagaboiids and 
undisciplined robbers the Eoman soldiers turned their backs.*' 
At the same time he received several wounds ; and, though 
his eye was pieced through, he &ced the foe, nor ceased 
fighting till, deserted by his men, he was slain. 

21. Lucius Apronius had succeeded Camillus. As soon as 
he learnt this defeat, grieved rather at the disgrace of his own 
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men than the glory of the enemy, he practised a severity, at 
this time rare, and ^nded on the example of ancient times ;^ 
beating to death with a cudgel every tenth man of that de- 
graded cohort, drawn by lot; and such was the benefit of this 
irigour, that those yery forces of Tac&rinas, as they assaulted 
the fortress of Thala, were routed by a body of not more than 
five hundred veterans. In this battle, Bufus Helvius, a 
oonmion soldier, acquired the glory of saving a citizen, and 
was by Apronius presented with the spear and collar: Tiberius 
added the civic crown, complaining rather than offended, that 
Apronius had not, in his own right as proconsul, granted that 
also. Tao&rinas, as the Numidians were dismayed and set 
against sieges, adopted a desultory mode of war; retiring when 
attacked, and, upon a retreat, assaulting the rear. As long as 
the barbarian observed this method, without sustaining any 
loss 4iimself, he mocked the baffled and harassed Romans ; but 
after he drew down to the maritime places, being prevented 
from moving by the quantities of plimder, he pitched a camp 
and remained there. Hither Apronius Cesianus was by his 
fiither despatched with the cavalry and auxiliary cohorts, to 
which he had added the most active of the legionary foot; 
and, having successfully fought the Numidians, drove them 
back to the deserts. 

22. At Borne, Emilia Lepida, who, besides the nobleness of 
the Emilian family, was great-granddaughter to Pompey and 
Sylla, was charged with feigning that she had given birth to 
a child by Publius Quirinus, her husband, a man rich and 
childless. She was further charged with " adulteries, poison- 
ings, and treasonable dealings with the Chaldseans about the 
fete and continuance of the imperial house." Her brother, 
Manius Lepidus, defended hef ; and guilty and infemous as 
she was, the persecution from her husband (continued after 
their divorce) drew compassion upon her. In this trial, it 
was no easy matter to diiscover the heart of Tiberius; with 
such subtlety he blended and disguised the symptoms of 

^ Appius Claudius, consul a. u. c. 259, commanded in the war against 
the VolscL The soldiers, regardless of discipline and subordination, 
paid no respect to their officers, and, in consequence of their con- 
tumacy, suffered a defeat. As soon as they returned to their camp, 
Claudius punished the ringleaders with death, and decimated the rest 
of his army. " Csetera multitude, sorte deolmus quisque, ad supplicium 
lecit*'— Liv. lib. iL s. 59. 
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Uidignation and clemency. At first he besought the senate 
^' not to meddle with the articles of treason ;*' and presently 
engaged Marcus Servilius, once consul, and the other witnesses^ 
to produce the very evidences of treason which he had desired 
to suppress : and yet, he took the slayes of Lepida from the 
guard of soldiers, and transferred them to the consuls; nor 
would he suffer them to be examined by torture, as to her 
practices against his own house: he even excused Drusus 
from voting first, as consul elect. This some imderstood as 
a concession to civil equality, "that the rest might not be 
obliged to follow the example of Drusus;" some ascribed it to 
cruelty, " for that he would not have surrendered his privilege 
except he had meant to condemn her." 

23. The public games interrupted the trial, when Lepida, 
accompanied with other ladies of distinguished quality, entered 
the theatre;^ and with doleful lamentations invoking her 
ancestors, and Pompey himself whose statues stood round in 
view, and who raised those monuments he saw, she excited 
such universal commiseration, that the spectators biu^t into 
tears, and gave vent to angry and direful imprecations against 
Quirinus, ^to whoise childless old age and mean extraction, a 
lady once designed for the wife of Lucius Caesar, and for the 
daughter-in-law of the deified Augustus, was given." At last, 
by putting her slaves to the rack, her crimes were made mani- 
fest, and the judgment of Bubellius Blandus prevailed, for 
interdicting her from fire and water. To this juc^ment Drusus 
assented, though others had proposed a nulder. That her 
estate should not be forfeited, was shortly after granted to 
Scaurus, who by her had had a daughter; and now, after con- 
demnation, Tiberius divulged the &ct, that " from the slaves 
too of Quirinus he had learnt her attempts to poison him." " 

24. As a consolation to the illustrious £similies of Home for 
their late calamities (for the Calpumian house had suffered 
the loss of Piso, and just after, the .^milian house that of . 
Lepida), Decius Silanus was now restored to the Julian femily. 

I will briefly recite his disgrace. As, against the republic, the 
fortune of Augustus carried all before it, so in his family it 
was unhappy, on account of the lewdness of his daughter and 

1 The Theatre of Pompey, dedicated a.u.o. 669. For a further 
account of this building, capable, according to Hiny (lib. xxxv. s. 15), 
of holding forty thousand persons, see Aniuds, book ziv. s. 20. 
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granddaughter^ whom he banished the dtj, punishing with 
death or exile their adnherens. For^ by giving to a &ult 
common between men and wom^ the heinous name of sacri- 
lege and treason, he departed from the lenity of our ancestors 
and his own laws. But I shall hereafter relate the &te of 
others &om this his seTerity, as also the other transactions 
of that time, i^ having finished my present undertaking, life 
remains for other studies. ; Silanue^ who had debauched the 
granddaughter of Augustus^ though the only punishment 
inflicted on him was, to be excluded from the firiendship and 
presence of the emperor, yet understood this as a denunciation 
of banishment; nor durst he, till the reign of Tiberius, sup- 
plicate the prince and the senate for leaTO to return, through 
the influence of his brother, Marcus Silanus,who was pre- 
eminently distinguished by his illustrious rank and eloquence. 
Marcus having returned thanks to Tiberius, had this answer 
from him before the senate, — ^^that he hiinself also rejoiced 
that his brother was returned after a long absence ; and justly 
was it permitted him, since neither by decree of the senate, 
nor by any law, had he been banished; that he himself, how- 
ever, retained entire the resentment of his father towards 
him, nor by the retom of Silanus were the resolutions of 
Augustus cancelled. Thenceforward he remamed at Home, 
but obtained no honours. 

25. A mitigation of the law PajHa Poppesa^ was next pro- 
posed, — a law which Augustus had made when in years, in 
support of the Julian laws, for punishing celibacy and enrich- 
ing the exchequer. Nor even by this means did marriages 
and the bringing up of children become more in vogue, the 
advantage of having no children to inherit outweighing the 
penalty of disobedience; however, the numbers endangered by 
it increased, while by the glosses of informers every family 
was sufifering. So that, as before the city laboured under the 
weight of crimes, so now xmder the pest of laws. From this 
circumstance I am induced to investigate the first rise of laws, 

^ The law Papia Poppcea derxved its luane from two consuls wht 
wen the authors of it ; namely, Marcus Papius Mutilus, and Quintus 
Poppaeus, A.u.c. 762, the ninUi of the Christian era. Dio observes 
thi^ the two consuls had neither wife nor diildren; and for that 
reason a law which imposed penalties on celibacy, and rewarded the 
manied state, was the more acceptable, because diidntereated. 
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and show how it was that this coiintloBS multitude and variety 
of laws were introdnced. ' 

26. The first race of men, free as yet from every depraved (/ 
passion, lived without reproach and crimes, and therefore 
without chastisements and restraints; nor was there occasion 
for rewards, when from their own natural inclination they* 
pursued things honourable ; and where they coveted nothing 
inordinately, they were prohibited from nothing by fear. 
But, after they had put off their original equality, and 
instead of moderation and diffidence, ambition and violence 
entered in, sovereignties sprang up, and in many nations con-< 
tinned wiliiout intermission. Some, either from the beginning, 

or after they were surfeited with tyrants, preferred the govern- 
ment of laws, which, in those early ages, when the minds of 
men were unsophisticated, were plain and simple. The laws 
in most renown were those framed for the Cretans by Minos, 
for the Spartans by Lycurgus, and afterwards that more 
elaborate and extended code which Solon composed for the 
Athenians. Bbmulus ruled over us Bomans according to his 
own pleasure; after him, Numa managed the people by 
religious devices and divine law. Some institutions were 
introduced by Tullus HostiHus, and. Ancus Martins ; but 
Servius Tullius stands preeminent as the founder of laws 
which the kings themselves were bound to obey. 

27. After l^e expulsion of Tarquin, the people resorted to 
many expedients for the security of their freedom against the 
cabals of the senate, and to consolidate the interests of the 
different orders of l^e state; hence were created the Decem- 
viri, and by them were composed the Twelve Tables, that 
consummation of equitable legislation, in which were adopted 
whatever excellences could be found in any other codes in 
existence. For the laws which were made in after times^ 
though sometimes framed to meet the crimes of offenders as 
they arose, yet more frequently were carried in a violent 
manner, and during the conflicts of the different orders, from a 
desire of obtaining tmpermitted honours, or getting rid of 
illustrious men, and for other sinister objects. Hence the 
Gracchi and Satumini, those exciters of the people; and 
hence Drusus, in the name of the senate, vying with them in 
largesses ; hence the allies seduced to espouse his cause by the 
hope of obtaining the freedom of the city, or rather mocked 
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and deceived by the veto of the tribunes. Neither during 
the Italian war, nor during the civil war which followed, ^yas 
the practice discontinued; but many and contradictory laws 
were then made; till at length Sylla^ the dictator, changing 
or abolishing the past, added many of his own, and procured 
some respite in this mattei^ but not for long; for presently 
followed the turbulent propositions of Lepidus, and soon after 
to the tribunes^ was restored their extravagant power of 
raising commotions among the people by whatsoever means 
they pleased. And now laws -were not made for the public 
only, but for particular men; and in the most comipt period 
of the commonwealth the greatest niunber of laws were 
made. 

28. Cneius Pompey, in his third consulship, was chosen 
to correct the public enormities; but his remedies proved 
more imsupportable than its distempers. He was at once 
the maker and the violator of his own laws, and what he had 
acquired by arms he lost by the same means. Henceforward 
for twenty years discord raged, neither imwritten nor written 
law had any force; the most wicked found impunity in the 
excess of their wickedness ; and many virtuous men perished 
in their uprightness. At length, Augustus CsBsar in his sixth 
consulship, then confirmed in power, abolished the orders 
which during the t^umvirate he had established, and gave 
. us laws proper for peace and a single ruler. From that 
time the bonds of slavery were drawn closer : spies were ap- 
pointed, who by the law Papia Poppsea were encouraged with 
rewards, to watch such as neglected the privileges of mar- 
riage, in order that the state, as the common parent, might 
obtain their vacant possessions. But these informers went 
beyond the intention of the law, and had got into their 
clutches the city, Italy, and the Boman citizens in every 

^ Sylla, seeing that the tribunes made an ill use of their power, 
reduced those magistrates within due bounds. Pompey, in his consul- 
ship, A.u.c. 684, re-established the tribunitian power. Speaking of this 
act, Cicero says he was in the habit of mentioning Pompey, upon all 
occasions, witii the highest commendation; but^ with regard to the 
tribunitian power he diose to be silent. He was not willing to con- 
demn that measure, and to approve was not in his power. ** Pompeium 
nostrum cseteris rebus omnibus semper amplissimis summisque effero 
laudibuB. De tribunitia potestate taceo ; nee enim reprehendere libet, 
nee laudare possum." — Cicero, De Legibus, lib. ilL cap. 9. 
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j)art of the empire : numbers were stripped of their entire 
fortunes, and aU had the terror of them before their eyes; 
when Tiberius chose bj lot fiye of consular rank, five of 
prsetoKiEtn, with ten other senators, to apply a remedy ; by 
whom most of its intricacies were explained ; which afforded 
'soine alleyiation of the pressing mischief 
; 29. Tiberius about this time recommended to the fevour 
of the senate Nero, one of the children of Germanicus, now 
entered on the state of manhood; and, with the ridicule of 
those who heard him, desired "that he might be exempted 
■ from executing the office of the vigintivirate,' and have leave 
to put up for the qusestorship five years sooner than the laws 
directed." Tiberius pretended "that the same indulgences 
had been decreed to himself and his brother Drusus, at the 
request of Augustus." Nor do I doubt but there were at that 
time those who secretly ridiculed such petitions ; although ttien 
the foundations of the lofty power of the Csesars were but 
being laid, the ancient custom was fresher in the recollection; 
and the relation between Augustus and his wife*s sons was 
slighter than between a grandfather and his grandsons. A seat 
in the pontifical college was given in addition; and the first 
day he entered the forum a gratuity was presented to the 
people, who were much pleased in beholding a son of Ger-^ 
manicus now of age. After that their joy was heightened by 
his marriage with Julia, the daughter of Drusus. But as 
these events were received with approbation, so the intended 
marriage of the daughter of Sejanus with the son of Claudius 
excited dissatisfection. Tiberius seemed to have polluted the 
nobility of the Claudian house by it; and further to have 
increased the influence of Sejanus, already suspected of 
aspiring views. 

^ Dio informs us, that while Augustus, after all his victories, was 
still absent from Rome, the senate, by a decree, established a new 
ma^stracy, consisting of twenty, to superintend tiie police and good 
government of the city. Their duty was divided into different depart- 
ments : three to sit in judgment ; three to direct the coinage ; four to 
superintend the public ways; and ten to preside in such causes as 
were tried by the centumvirL The office was continued by Augustus, 
and became the previous step to the higher magistracies. The time 
for entering on the qusestorship was at the age of twenty-four ; con- 
sequently, Ifero, the eldest son of Germanicus, might beghi his career 
of honours when turned of nineteen. 
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30. In the latter part of this year died Lncius Volusius 
and Sallustius Crispus ; distinguished characters. The hxmlj 
of Volusius was ancient, but rose no higher than the prsBtor- 
flhip ; it was he who honoured it with the consulship ; and 
was likewise created censor for modelling the classes of the 
equestrian order ; he also laid the foundation of the wealth 
which that family enjoyed in so boundless a degree. Crispus, 
who was of an equestrian house, and great-nephew by a sister 
to Caius Sailustiusi that most renowned Eoman historian, 
was adopted by him; and though the way to the great 
offices .was open to him, yet, in imitation of Maecenas, without 
tibie dignity of senator, he surpassed in influence many who 
were distinguished by consuMiips and triumphs : dififering 
from the custom of ancient times in his style of living and 
ike elegance of his habits; and, in expense and affluence, 
bordering upon luxury. But beneath this gay exterior was 
an energy of mind equal to the greatest affiiirs, which exerted 
itself the more in proportion as he made a show of indolence 
and slotii : he was, therefore, in the lifetime of Msecenas, the 
next in £i,your, afterwards chief o(mfldant in all the secret 
counsels of Augustus and Tiberius, and privy to the order 
for slaying Agrippa Posthnmus ; in his old age, he preserved 

* with the prince rather the appearance than the influence of 
authority. The same had happened to Msecenas. It is the 
fete of power rarely to be lasting; perhaps from satiety in 
•both, when princes have no more to gi»nt, and ministers no 
more to crave. 

31. Next followed the consulship of Tiberius and Drusus; 
to Tiberius the fourth^ to Drusus the second : remarkable 
from £a,ther and son being colleagues — ^for the same fellowship 
in the office between Tiberius and Germanicus, two years 
before, was neither gratifying to the uncle, nor were they so 
closely connected by relationship. In the beginning of the 
year, Tiberius, on pretence of reinstating his health, retired 
to Campania ; whether it was that he would gradually pre- 
pare himself for a long and lasting retirement, or to leave to 
Drusus, in his &ther*s absence, the execution of the consul- 
ship alone : and, as it happened, a trifling circumstance 
which led to a serious contest, afforded the young consul 
materials for ingratiating himself with the public Domitius 
Corbulo, formerly prsetor, complained to the senate of Lucius 
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SjQa, a noble youth, ^ that in the show of gladiators he 
would not jield him place.'' His years,: the national custom, 
and the zealous support of the old men, formed the advan- 
tages of Corbulo: on the other side, Mamercus Scaurus, 
Lucius Arruntius, and othen^ laboured for their kinsman 
SyHa : they aigued the matter warmly, and the examples of 
our ancestors were urged, '^who by severe decrees had 
censured irreyeroice in youth." Till at length Drusus inter- 
posed with remarks calculated to sooth their animosities, >and 
Corbulo had satis&ction made him by Scaurus,^ who was 
both &ther-in4aw and uncle to Sylla, and the most copious 
orator of that age. The same Corbulo, exclaiming against 
*' the condition of most of the roads through Italy, that 
through the fraud of the contractors and negligence of the 
magistrates, they were interrupted and impassable ; " willingly 
imdertook the execution of the business; but executed it not 
80 much to ihe convenience of the public as to the ruin of 
many on whose properties and reputation he made ruthless 
havoc by his convictions and confiscations. 

32. Soon after, Tiberius by a letter acquainted the senate, 
^ that by the incursions of Taefarinas fr^ commotions had 
arisen in Africa; and that they must select for proconsul a 
man of military experience, of vigorous constitution, and who 
would be equal to the war." Sextus Pompeius, taking this 
occasion to discharge his hate, reproached Marcus Lepidus as 
dastardly, indigent, a disgrace to his ancestors, and, therefore, 
to be divested even of- the government of Asia, his province 
by lot.'*' But the senate opposed him; they considered 
Lepidus as a man rather mild than indolent; and that, as in 
his narrow fortune bequeathed to him, but not impaired by 
him, he preserved his dignity without reproach, he merited 
honour rather than contumely : he was therefore sent to 

^ For more of Mamercus Scauras, a man famous for his talents at 
the bar, but detested for his vicious course of life, see Annals, book tL 
8. 29. 

^ It has been already mentioned that Augustus, having reserved 
some provinces for his own management, resigned the rest to the 
senate. Asia and Africa were in the number assigned to the fathers, 
and were always considered as consular governments. Two, who had 
discharged the office of consul, were named, and the province of each 
was decided by lot. That rule, however, was waved in sudden emer- 
gencies, and a proconsul was sent without any form of election or 
ballot. I 
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Asia. Conoeming Africa^ it was decreed that the appoint- 
ment of a governor should be left to the emperor. 

33. In the course of the debate, Osecina Severus proposed, 
" that no magistrate should go into any province accompanied 
by his wife." He introduced this motion with a long preface, 
**that he lived with his own in perfect concord, by her he 
had six children ; and what he was establishing as a law for 
all, he had observed at home, having during forty years* 
service confined her to Italy. It was not, indeed, without 
cause established of old, that women should not be taken 
into allied nations or foreign. A train of women introduced 
luxury in peace, by their fears retarded war,, and made a 
Roman army resemble in their march the stately progress 
of Barbarians. The sex was not only delicate and unequal 
to fatigue, but> if suflFered, cruel, aspiring, and greedy of 
authority : that they walked among the troops, and had the 
centurions at their beck. A woman ^ had lately presided at 
the exercises of the troops, and at the decursions of the 
legions. The senate themselves should consider that as often 
as any of the mstgistrates were charged with plundering the 
provinces, their wives were the chief offenders. To the ladies 
the most profligate in the province immediately attached 
themselves; by them all affidrs were imdertaken and trans- 
acted: that two persons were to be attended when they went 
out, and there were two courts of justice; but the orders of 
the ladies were the more peremptory and capricious. Such 

\ excesses were formerly restrained by the Oppian' and other 
laws; but now, these barriers removed, women ruled all 
things, their families, the courts of justice, and, at length, 
even the armies." 

34. This proposition was heard by few with approbation; 
more met it with clamorous objections, urging " that neither 
was it regularly laid before the senate, nor was Caecina of 
sufficient consideration to originate a reform in so grave 

* Plancina, the wife of Piso. 

* Caius OppiuSy tribune of the people A.U.C. 541, was the author of 
a law by which the women were laid under several restrictions in the 
articles of dress and other expenses. The law was repealed, notwith- 
standing the strenuous efiforts of Cato the censor, a.u.c. 559. See 
Livy, lib. xxziv. s. 38. But still it was thought necessary that the 
female sex should be held within due bounds, and other sumptuary 
laws were enacted. 
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a matter." He was soon after answerdd by Valerius Mc^ali- 
nus, who was the son of Messala, and the eloquence of the 
feither was reflected in the son. He said, — "that many 
rigorous institutions of the ancients were softened, and 
changed for the better : for, neither was Rome now, as of old, 
Jyeset with wars, nor the provinces in arms ; and a few con- 
' i^essions were made to the conveniences of the gentler sex, 
-who were so far from burdening the provinces, that they 
were not felt in the private expenditure of their husbands. 
As to honqurs, attendance, and expense, they enjoyed them 
in common with their husbands, who could receive no em- 
barrassment from their company in time of peace. To war, 
indeed, we must go equipped and unencumbered; but after 
the fatigues of war, what relief was more honourable than 
that which a wife afforded? But some wives had given loose 
to ami)ition and avarice! What! were not most of the 
magistrates themselves chargeable with various excesses? we 
did not therefore send none into the provinces. Husbands 
were often corrupted by the vices of their wives; and were, 
therefore, all single men untainted by such influences? The 
Oppian laws were formerly passed, because the condition of the 
times required them ; such restrictions were afterwards some- 
what relaxed and mollified, because it was expedient In vain 
we covered our own supineness with borrowed names : if the 
wife ran into excess, the husband was to blame. It was, 
moreover, unreasonable, for the weak and uxorious spirit of 
one or a few, to bereave all others of the natural partners of 
their prosperity and distress. Besides, the sex, weak by 
natm-e, would be left defenceless, abandoned to their natural 
extravagance, and the solicitations of adulterers. ^iiScarcely 
under the eye and restraint of the husband, was the maniage 
bed preserved inviolate ; what must be the consequence, when, 
by an absence of many years, the obligations of marriage 
should be enfeebled, as in a divorce? It became them so to 
proceed against abuses abroad, as not to forget the enormities 
at Rome." To this Drusus added somewhat concerning hm 
own married state: "Princes," he said, "were frequently 
obliged to visit the remote parts of the empire : how often did 
the deified Augustus travel to the east, how often to the west, 
accompanied by Livia! He himself too had made a progress 
to lUyricum, and, if it were expedient, was ready to visit 
other nations ; but not always contentedly if he were to be torn 
TAG. — VOL. I. K 
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from his wife, who was moBt dear to him, and by whom he 
had so many children." Thus was Csecina's motion eluded. 

35. When the senate met next, they had a letter from 
Tiberius, indirectly rebuking the fathers, " that they cast upon 
him all the pubhc cares f and named M* Lepidus and Junius 
Blsesus, one of whom they should choose as proconsul of Africa. 
They were then both heard ; when Lepidus excused himself 
with earnestness, pretending "his infirm constitution, the 
tender age of his children, and a daughter fit for marriage." 
There was another reason too, of which he said nothing ; but 
it was easily understood : Blaasus was the imcle of Sejanus, 
and therefore had the prevailing interest. Blsesus. too, made 
a show of refusing, but not wilji the same pertinacity, and he 
was not assisted in his repugnance by the acquiescence of those 
who wished to flatter him. 

36. After this a giievance was brou^t to light which had 
hitherto only been matter of suppressed dissatisfaction. It 
had become a practice for the most abandoned characters to 
assume the privilege of slandering and maligning good men, 
under the protection of Caesar's statue, to which they fled as a 
fianctuary :* even slaves and freedmen were, out of all reason, 
objects of terror to their masters or patrons, even when they 
haid insulted and threatened them. Against this abuse it was 
argued by Cains Sestius a senator, " that princes were indeed 
as the gods ; but by the gods just petitions (Mily were heard : 
nor did any one betake himself to the Capitot or the other 
temples of Rome, that imder their shelter he might exercise 
villanies. That the laws were a dead letter, and utterly sub- 
verted, if in the public forum, nay, at the threshold of the 
senate, Annia Rufilla, whom he had prosecuted to conviction 
for forgery, could abuse and threaten him : neither durst he 
seek relief from the law, for that she protected herself with 
the emperor's statue." Others urged similar complaints, and 
fiome beset Drusus with clamorous representations of more 
aggravated cases, and besought him to hold up a salutary ex- 
ample in the punishment of the offenders ; when he ordered 
her to be summoned, and on her conviction to be committed 
to the public prison. 

^ This is the rendering of the passage by all the English translators ; 
we are, however, inclined to think, with Dr. Nipperdey, that " arrepta 
imagine Csesaris" may here signify, "under the pretext that the 
Emperor was concerned :" the word image being used, not in its literal, 
out metaphorical sense. 
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37. Considius iEqnus, too, and Coelius Cursor, Roman 
knights, were, at the motion of Drusus, punished by a decree of 
the senate, for forging a charge of treason against the prsetor 
Magius Csecilianus. From both these events, Brusus reaped 
applause ; it was said, "that by his living thus sociably at 
Rome, and mixing in company, the closeness and reserve of 
his father were compensated." Neither did the luxury in 
which the young prince lived give much offence. " Let him,** 
it was said, *' rather thus employ his days in shows, his nights 
in banqueting, than, in dismal solitude and secluded from all 
pleasure, wear himself out in gloomy suspicions and medita- 
tions of mischief." 

38. For neither Tiberius nor the informers were weary of 
their efforts. Ancharius Priscus had accused Csesius Cordus, 
proconsul of Crete, of official plunder, with an additional 
chai'ge of hi^ treason ; a charge which at that time formed 
the universal resource in accusations.* Antistius Vetus, a 
nobleman of the first rank in Macedonia, had been tried for 
adultery and absolved: this offended Tiberius, who reproached 
the judges, and recalled him to be tried for treason, as a dis- 
turber of the public peace, and confederate with the late king 
Rhescuporis, when having slain his brother Cotys, he meditated 
war against us. So that Vetus was condemned, and inter- 
dicted from fire and water : to this sentence it was added, 
^' that he should be confined to an island not affording an 
easy passage either to Macedonia or Thrace." For, upon the 
division of that kingdom between RhemetaJces and the sons 
of Cotys, who on account of their youth had for their guardian 
Trebeilienus Ruftis, the Thradans, not used to our govern- 
ment, were in a state of discontent and hostility ; nor did 
they less censure Rhemetalces than Trebeilienus, for leaving 
unpunished the wrongs of their countrymen. The Cceletfieans, 
Odrysseans, and others, powerful nations, took up arms, under 
different captains, but equally unknown to famei For this 

^ Pliny the younger, in Hs pan^^yiic on the emperor Trajan, says 
that neither the laws enacted in the consulship of Voconius, nor the 
Julian law, conduced so much to enrich the exchequer of the prince 
and the public treasuiy, as the charge of violated majesty, too often 
the only charge against those who were free from every crime. ** Lo- 
cupletabant et fiscum et serariimi non tarn Voconise et Julise leges^ 
quam majestatis singulare et unicum crimen eorom qui crimine vaca^ 
rent.**— PUny, in Faaeg: s. 42. 

e2 
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reason, their armies were not united so as to give a formidable 
character to the war : some excited to a revolt at home, others 
traversed Mount Hcemus, to engage in the insuiTection the 
distant provinces: the greatest part and best appointed, 
besieged Philippopolis, (a city founded by Philip of Macedon,) 
and in it king Ehemetalces. 

39. Publius Velleius, who commanded the army in the 
neighbouring province, hearing of this; despatched the auxi- 
liary horse and light foot; some against those who roamed 
about for plunder, or to obtain succours : he himself led the 
flower of the infantry to raise the siege. These several enter- 
prises were at once successfully executed : the plundering 
parties were cut off; a division arose amongst the besiegers, 
and the king fortunately made a sortie just as the Roman 
forces arrived. But it deserves not to be called a regular 
battle, nor a battle of any sort, where men half armed and 
stragglers were slaughtered, without blood on our side. 

40. The same year the states of Gaul, stimulated by their 
excessive debts, began a rebellion. The most active incendiaries 
were Julius Florus among the Treveri, and Julius Sacrovir 
among the iEduans. They were both distinguished by their 
nobility, and by the good services of their ancestors, and were 
therefore formerly presented with the freedom of the city ; a 
privilege rare in tiiose days, and then only the reward of 
virtue. A When by secret conferences they had gained all the 
most daring, with such as were desperate through indigence, 
or from gmlt of past crimes forced to commit more, they 
agreed that Florus should begin the insurrection in Belgium, 
Sacrovir amongst the neighbouring Gauls. In order to this, 
going about to places of pubHc resort and meetings of the 
people, they uttered seditious harangues; representing " their 
tribute without end, their oppressive usury, the insolence and 
cruelty of their governors ; further, that since the report of 
the murder of Germanicus, dissension prevailed among the 
Roman soldiery; that to be convinced that a rare opportunity 
of recovering their liberty now presented itself, they need only 
consider, whereas they were themselves in a flourishing state, 
how poor and exhausted was Italy; the Roman populace how 
weak and imwarlike, the Roman armies how destitute of all 
vigour but that derived from foreigners. 

41. Scai-cely one city remained untainted with the seeds of 
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this rebellion; but it first broke ont among the Andecavii 
find the Turonii. The former were reduced by Acilius Aviola, 
t, legate, with the assistance of a cohort drawn from the 
garrison at Lyons. The latter were suppressed by the same 
Aviola, with some legionary troops sent by Visellius Varro, 
lieutenant-governor of lower Germany. Some of the chiefs 
of the Gauls had likewise joined him with succours, the better 
to disguise their defection, and to advance it with more effect 
at a convenient time. Even Sacrovir was seen animating the 
troops to fight for the Romans, with his head bare, a demon- 
stration, he pretended, of his bravery; but the prisoners main- 
tained, that " he did it to be known to his countrymen, and 
to escape their darts." An account of all this was laid before 
Tiberius, who repudiated it as unauthentic, and by his indeci- 
sion gave increased vigour to the war. 

42. Florus meanwhile followed up his designs, and tried to 
entice a regiment of horse levied at Treves, and kept under 
our pay and discipline, to begin the war by putting to the 
sword the Roman bankers; and a few were corrupted, but the 
body remained in their allegiance. In another part a rabble 
of his followers and debtors took arms, and were making for 
the forest called Ardenna, when the legions sent from both 
armies by Visellius and Gains Silius by opposite routes inter- 
cepted them; and Julius Indus, one of the same city with 
Florus, at enmity with him, and therefore more eager to 
perform the service, being sent forward with a chosen band, 
further routed the ill-appointed multitude. Florus, by shifting 
from one hiding-place to another, frustrated the search of the 
conquerors ; but at last,, when he saw all the passes beset with 
soldiers, he fell by his own hands. This was the issue of the 
insurrection of the Treviri. 

43. Amongst the iEduans the revolt was an affiiir of more 
magnitude, in proportion as the state was more opulent, and 
the forces to suppress it lay at a greater distance. Augusto- 
dunum, the capital of the nation, was seized by Sacrovir, and 
in it all the most illustrious youth of Gaul, who were there 
occupied in learning the liberal arts. By securing these 
pledges he aimed at attaching to his interest their parents 
and relations ; and at the same time distributed to the young 
men arms which he had caused to be secretly made. He had 
forty thousand men, the fifth part aimed like our legions, th^ 
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rest with poles, hangers, and other weapons used by hunters. 
To the number were added such of the slayes as had been 
appointed to be gladiators; these were, covered, after the 
^Lshion of the country, with a complete plate of iron, and 
styled Crupellarii; too much encumbered to use their own 
weapons, and yet impenetrable by those of others. These 
ferces were still increased by Tolunteers from the neighbouring 
cities, where, though the public body did not hitherto avow 
the revolt, yet the zeal of individuals exerted itself; they had 
likewise leisure to increase, from the contention of the two 
Eoman generals,^ who were disputing which ^ould take the 
conduct of the war, while each demanded it. At length Varro, 
old and infirm, yielded to the superior vigour of SiUus. 

44. Now at Eome was reported, " not only the insurrection 
of the Treveri and of the JSduans, but likewise, that sixty- 
four cities of Gaul had revolted; that the Germans had joined 
in the confederacy, and that Spain was wavering ; all which 
was believed in this exaggerated form, b& is usual in matters 
of rumour. All the worthiest men grieved, from concern for 
their country; many, from hatred of the present state of 
things and thirst for change, rejoiced even in tibeir own perils ; 
they inveighed against Tiberius, "that in a commotion so 
extensive, he spent his time upon ihe informations of the state 
accusers." They asked, " would Julius Sacrovir be tried for 
treason before the senate T They exulted "that there were 
at last found men who would with arms restrain the bloody 
orders for private murders," and declared "that even war was 
a happy change for a miserable peace," So much the more 
studiously Tiberius assumed an air of security and unconcern ; 
neither changing his place nor countenance, but conducting 
himself at that critical time as at others ; whether it arose 
from the depth of his dissimulation, or tliat he had learnt 
that it was no great matter, and of less importance than 
rumour represented it. 

45. Silius meanwhile sent forward a band of auxiliaries, 
and marching slowly with two legions ravaged the villages of 
the Sequanians, a people at the extreme confines of Gaul, 
bordering upon the j^duans, and their associates in arms.. 
He then advanced rapidly towards Augustodunum ; the. 

* Visellius Varro commanded on the Lower Rhine, and Caius Silius 
^ the Upper. - 
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standard-bearers loutuallj vying in expedstioii, and the 
common men indignantly desiring ^' that they ^might not 
wait to take their usual repose, nor intermit their march 
hy night ; let them only see and confront the foe, they wanted 
no more to be victorious." Twelve miles from Augustodunimi 
Sacrovir appeared with his forces upon the plains; in the 
front he had placed his troops in iron armour, his cohorts in 
the wings, the half-armed in the rear ; he himself, on a ^perb 
charger, and attended by the other chiefe, rode from rank to 
rank, and addressing them, reminded them ^ of the glorious 
achievements of the ancient Gauls ; the defeats they had given 
the Romans; how honourable their liberty regained by vic- 
tory, and how much more intolerable than servitude if again 
subdued." 

46. The speech was brief, and the hear^^ out of heart, for 
the embattl^ l^ons approached, while the crowd of towns- 
men, ill-appointed and novices in war, were scarcely collected 
enough to see or hear. On the other side, Silius, although 
the confidence with which the completion of their hopes was 
anticipated, rendered exhortation unnecessary, yet called to 
his men, *^ that they might be with reason ashamed that they, 
the conquerors of Germany, should be thus led against a 
rabble of Gauls as against an equal enemy; one cohort had 
lately defeated the Turonian rebel ; one regiment of horse the 
Trevirian; a handful of this very army had routed the Sequa- 
nians; and now as to the iEduans, since as they are more 
exuberant in wealth, and prodigal in voluptuousness, they are 
so much the more imwarlike, show how fer you are siqwrior 
to them, but spare those who fly from the field.** His words 
were received with a mighty cry. Instantly the horse attacked 
the foe on both flanks; the foot attacked their front; the 
business was soon settled in the wings; the men in iron 
armour stood their ground for a while, as their iron plates 
resisted the strokes of sword and pike ; but the soldiers had 
recourse to their hatchets and pickaxes, and, as if they had 
battered a wall, hewed their bodies and armour; others with 
clubs, or forks, beat down the unwieldy mass, and as they lay 
stretched along without the least power to raise themselves 
up, they were left like dead men. Sacrovir fled first to 
Augustodunum; and thence, fearful of being surrendered, 
to a neighbouring town, accompanied by his most feithful 
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adherents; there he slew himself, and the rest smote each 
other, having first set fire to the town over their heads, in the 
flames of which they were all consumed. 

47. Then at length Tiberius wrote to the senate about this 
war, and at once acquainted them with its rise and conclusion, 
neither aggravating nor extenuating the facta, but added, 
" that it was conducted by the fidelity and bravery of his 
lieutenants, and that he had himself aided them by his 
counsels." He likewise assigned the reasons why neither he 
Hor Drusus went to that war; alleging in lofty terms "the 
great extent of the empire, and urging that it became not 
the dignity of a prince, upon the revolt of one or two towns, 
to desert the capital, which was the source of government to 
the whole; but now that he could not be supposed to be 
under any apprehension, he would go and lookj into the state 
of those nations and adjust their affairs." The senate decreed 
vows and supplications for his return, with other marks of 
honour. Only Cornelius Dolabella, while he strove to outdo 
others, fell into ridiculous sycophancy, and moved, " that from 
Campania he should enter Rome in ovation." This was fol- 
lowed by a letter from Tiberius, in which he declared, " he 
was not so destitute of glory, that after having in his youth 
subdued the fiercest nations, and enjoyed or slighted so many 
triumphs, he should now in his old age seek empty honours 
from a short progress about the suburbs of Rome." 

48. About the same time he desired of the senate that 
** the decease of Sulpicius Quirinus^ might be celebrated by a 
public funeral" Quirinus was bom at Lanuvium, a municipal 
town, and nowise related to the ancient patrician family of 
the Sulpicii; but being a brave soldier, was for his active 
services re^varded with the "consulship imder Augustus, and 
soon alter with a triumph, for driving the Homonades out of 
their strongholds in Cilicia; next, when the young Caius 
CsBsar was sent to settle the affairs of Armenia, Quirinus was 
appointed his governor, and at the same time had paid court 
to Tiberius, then in his retirement at Rhodes. This the 
emperor represented now to the senate; he extolled the kind 
offices of Quirinus, and branded Marcus LoUiu'^ as the author 
of the perverse behaviour of Caius Ceesar to himself, and of all 
the jarring between them. But the memory of Quirinus was 

^ See above, s. 22. 
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Jiot agreeable to the rest of the senate, by reason of the 
danger he brought npon Lepida, as I have before related, and 
his sordid meanness and overbearing conduct in the latter 
part of his life. 

49. At the end of the year, Cains Lutorius Priscus, a - 
Boman knight, who had composed a celebrated poem, bewail- 
ing the death of Germanicus, and received a reward from 
Tiberius, was laid hold of by an informer. His charge was, 

" that during an illness of Drusus he had composed another, 
which, if the distemper proved fatal, he hoped to publish 
with a reward still greater." This poem Lutorius had, in the 
fulness of vanity, rehearsed at the house of Publius Petronius, 
in the presence of Vitellia, mother-in-law to Petronius, and 
many other ladies of quality: when the informer appeared, 
the other witnesses yielded to their fears and gave testimony : 
Vitellia alone persisted that she had heard nothing. But the 
evidence tending to destroy him had most credit ; and it was 
the sentence of Haterius Agrippa, consul elect, that the 
accused should suffer the extreme penalty of the law. 

50. This was opposed by M' Lepidus, who spoke on this 
wise : — " Conscript fathers, if we only regard with what 
abominable efiusions Lutorius Priscus has defiled his own soul 
and the ears of men; neither dimgeon, nor rope, nor even the 
punishments peculiar to slaves, are sufficient for him. But 
though immoralities and enormities exceed all measure, yet 
the clemency of the prince, and the precedent of our ancestors 
and youi-selves, moderate the severity of punishments and 
remedial visitations; there is a difference between vanity and 
villany, empty words and nefarious deeds; there is room left 
for a middle judgment, by which neither his offence need 
escape unpunished, nor we repent either of our lenity or our 
severity. I have often heard our prince bewailing the event, 
when any criminal had, by a voluntary death, prevented the 
exercise of his mercy. The life of Lutorius is still untouched : 
to save it will not endanger the state; to take it away will 
be of no benefit as an example to others. His pursuits, as 
they exhibit nothing but the creation of a disordered imagi- 
nation, so are they powerless and ephemeral ; nor is anything 
important or serious to be apprehended from one who thus 
betrays his own follies, and seeks to work upon the minds, not 
of men, but silly women; let him, however, be banished from 
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Borne, interdicted &om fire and water, and forfeit his goods : 
and tliis punishment I award him, in like manner as if he 
■yrere convicted of high treaAon.** 

51. Among those of consular rank^ only Hubellius Blandua 
assented to this opinion of Lepidus, the rest voted with 
Agrippa. Prisons was led to the dungeon and instantly put 
to death. Tiberius complained before the senate in his usual 
see-saw style; he magnified "their loyalty in avenging thus 
with severity injuries done to the prince, fiiough slight ;" but 
he entreated them " not to be so precipitate in punishing for 
mere words;" he praised Lepidus, and censured not Agrippa. 
Hence a decree was made, " that the decrees of senate should 
not in less than ten days be carried to the treasury, and that 
the life of the condemned should be spared for that interval." 
But to the senate was given no liberty of revising their judg- 
ments, nor was Tiberius ever softened by time. 
^ 52, Caius Sulpicius and Decimus Haterius were the next 
consuls. Their year was exempt £rom disturbances abroad; 
but at home some severe measures were apprehended against 
luxury, which was carried beyond all bounds in everything 
which involved a profuse expenditure. But the more per- 
nicious instances of extravagance were covered, as the cost 
was generally a secret; while from the sums spent in gluttony 
and revelry, as they were the subject of daily animadversion, 
apprehensions were raised of some severe corrective from a 
prince who observed himself the ancient parsimony. For, 
Caius Bibulus having begun the complaint, the other rodilcs 
took it up, and declared "that the sumptuary laws were 
despised; the pomp and expense of plate and entertainments, 
in spite of restraints, increased daily, and by moderate penal- 
ties the evil could not be stopped." This grievance thus 
represented to the senate was by them referred entire to the 
emperor. Tiberius having long weighed with himself whe- 
ther such propensities to prodigality could be stemmed, — 
whether the stemming it would not bring heavier evils upon 
the public, — how ignominious it would be to attempt what 
could not be effected, or which could only be effected by the 
disgrace and degradation of the most illustrious citizens, 
inrote at last to the senate in this manner: — ^ 

* Tiberius, who writes this letter to the senate, was so well known 
ip be fond of his glass, that, instead of Tiberius Claudius Nero, he was' 
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53. " In other xnactters^ cons^ipt iaihexs, perhape it might 
he more expedient for you to consult me in the senate, and 
|br me to declare there what I judge £or the pnhUe weal; 
hut in the debate on <^ afi^r it was best that my eyes were 
withdrawn^ lest, wjhile you marked the countenanoes andytre- 
pidation of iniUyidualB Charged with extravagant Iuxutf, I, 
too, should have observed them, and as it were caught them* 
in it. Had the vigilant aediles first asked counsel of me, I 
i^iow not whethear I should not have advised them rather^ to 
wink at overpowering and inveterate corruptions, than onfy 
make it manifest what enormities are too strong for us; hut 
they in truth have done their duty, as I would have all other 
ijoagistrates fulfil theirs. But* for myseli^ it is neither com-^ 
mendable to be silent, nor yet to speak out, since I neither- 
bear the character of sedila, praetor, or consul; something still 
greater and hi^er is required of a prince. Every one is 
ready to assume to himself the credit of whatever is well 
done, while upon .the prince alone are thrown the miscarriages 
of alL But what is it that I am first to prohibit, what excess 
retrench to the ancient standard 1 Am I to begin with that 
of oiu: country seats, ^acious without bounds ; and with the* 
number of domestics, from various countries? or with the 
quantity of silver and gold 1 cwpwith the pictures, and statues 
of brass, the wonders of £urt ? or with vestments, promis- 
cuously worn by men and women ? or with what is peculiar 
to the women — ^those precious stones, — for the purchase of 
which our coin is carried into foreign or hostile nations P 

called " Biberius Caldius Mero." But though he was addicted to wine„ 

he showed no disposition to the prevailing luxury of the times, till his 

excesses broke out in the isle of Capreae. 
' ^ With this account of Boman extravagance, compare the following • 

lines from Lucan : — , 

** Namque ut opes nimias mxmdo fortuna subacto 
Intulit, et rebus mores ceasere secundis, 
Prsedaque et hostiles luxum suaaere rapina^ 
Non auro tectisve modtis ; mensasque priores 
Aspemata fames ; cultus gestare decoros 
Vix nuribus, rapuere' mares ; fascunda vironmi 
Paupertas fugitur, totoque accersitur orbe > 

Quo gens quseque perit. Longos turn jungere fines 
Agrorum, et duro quondam siidcata Camilli 
Vomere, et antiques Curiorum passa ligonea 
, Longa sub ignotis exteaidere ruia colonis.** — FharsaliO, lib. i. . 
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54. "Nor am I ignorant that at entertainments and in 
parties these excesses are censured, and a regulation is de- 
manded ; and yet, if an equal law were made, if equal penalties 
were prescribed, these veiy censors would loudly complain, 
^ that the state was utterly overturned, that every illustrious 
bouse was menaced with ruin, and that every citizen was 
exposed to criminal informations.' And yet, as bodily diseases 
grown inveterate and strengthened by time, cannot be checked 
but by potent and violent remedies, so the morbid fire which 
rages in the mind, cornipted and corrupting, is not to be 
quenched but by remedies equally strong as its own flaming 
lusts. So many laws made by our ancestors, so many added 
hj the deified Augustus; the former being lost in oblivion, 
and (which is more heinous) the latter in contempt, have only 
rendered luxury more secure; for when we covet a thing yet 
unforbidden, we are apt to fear that it may be forbidden ; but 
when once we can with impunity overleap prohibited bounds, 
there remains afterwai-ds nor fear nor shame. Why then did 
parsimony prevail of old] It was because every one was a 
law to himself — it was because we were then the citizens of 
one city; nor afterwards, while our dominion was confined to 
Italy, had we the same incentives to voluptuousness. By 
foreign conquests we learned to waste the property of others, 
and by civil wars to consmne our own. How small is the 
yeyil of which the sediles warn us ! how lightly does it weigh 
Jjp^ijie balance with others ! It is wonderfiil that nobody lays 
before the senate that Italy stands in need of foreign supplies ; 
that the lives of the Koman people are daily exposed to the 
mercy of uncertain seas and tempests; were it not for our 
supplies- from the provinces — supplies by which the masters, 
and their slaves, and their estates, are maintained — will our 
groves, forsooth, and villas maintain us ? This duty, conscript 
fathers, devolves upon the prince; and if it were neglected, the 
utter ruin of the state would follow. The remedies for the 
other maladies are all within our own breasts: some of us 
shame will reclaim, — necessity will mend the poor, satiety the 
rich. Or if any of the magistrates,* from a confidence in his 
own strictness of principle and energy, will undertake to 
stem the progress of so great an evil, he has my praises, and 
my acknowledgment that he disburdens me of part of my 
labours; but if their will is merely to declaim against abuses, 
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and -when they have gained applause foi/tbe same leave me t6 
bear the odium of proposing the measuj^l^ they recommend^ 
believe me, conscript fethers, I too am not fond of giving 
offence; and though I am content to encoimter heavy, and 
for the most part unmerited animosities, for the good of thd 
commonwealth, I am justified in deprecating such as are un- 
called for and superfluous, and can be of no serviqe either 
to me or to yourselves." 

55, The senate, upon reading the emperor's letter, declined 
interfering in an affair of this nature, and sent it back to the 
sediles : and the luxury of the table which, from the battle of 
Actium* to the revolution by which Galba obtained the em- 
pire, a space of a hundred years, was practised with the most 
costly profusion, began then gradually to decline. The causes 
of this change I would investigate. Formerly, noble families 
who were distinguished for opulence or the splendour of their 
fiune, frequently fell into decay from a passion for magnifi- 
cence :/for even then it was aUowed to court the good graces 
of the Koman people, the allies and potentates, and to bo 
courted by them / each was distinguished for popularity and 
the number of dlients, in proportion to his affluence, the 
splendour of his house, and the figure he made, /^ut when 
tyrants shed the blood of their subjects, and the greatness of 
reputation formed a motive for destruction, those who escaped 
grew wiser: besides, men of no fiimily frequently chq 
senators from the municipal towns, from the coloniocv^ 
even from the provinces, brought with them the frugality 
they observed at home; and though, by good fortune ov 
industry, many of them grew wealthy as they grew old, yet 
their former habits continued But Vespasian was the great 
promoter of parsimonious living, himself a pattern of primi- 
tive strictness in his person and table : hence the compliance 
of the public with the manners of the prince ; and the gratifi- 
cation of imitating him, operated more powerfully than the 
terror of laws and all their penalties. Or perhaps all human 
things go a certain round, and there are revolutions in 
manners analogous to the vicissitudes of the seasons: nor 
indeed have our ancestors excelled us in all things ; our own 
age has produced many bright examples in moral conduct and 

^ The battle of Actium was fought A. u. 0. 722. Galba was murdered 
A.U.C. 823. 
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?the arts, to excite the etjcmlatioin of posterity. But for these 
we are indebted to our forefethers : and may these contests 
ior preeminence in virtue continue. 

56. Tiberius, having gained the fame of moderation be- 
leause he had checked tl^ presumptuous expectations of the 
informers, wrote to the senate to desire the tribunitian 
fK>weT for Brusus. Augustus had devised this designation of 
supreme power, that while avoiding the title of king or 
dictator, he might yet have some appellation by which he 
would overtop all the other authorities. He afterwards 
shared it with Marcus Agrippa ; and, upon his death, chose 
Tiberius for his associate; that none might doubt who was 
to be his successor. By this means he conceived he should 
prevent the aspiring views of others; while he confided in the 
moderation of Tiberius, and the extent of his own authority. 
By his example, Tiberius now advanced Drusus to the 
supreme magistracy; whereas, while Germanicus yet lived, 
he had shown no preference to either. In the beginning of 
his letter he besought the gods " that they would prosper his 
ooimsels in behalf of the republic;" and then added a 
guarded testimony to the qualities of the young prince, with- 
out any false additions; " that he had a wife and three 
children, and was of the same age with himself when called 
by the deified Augustus to that office ;^ that Drusus was not 
now adopted precipitately by him as a partner in the toils of 
government ; but after having had eight years' proof of him in 
seditions suppressed, wars concluded, the honour of a triumph, 
and two consulships.'* 

57. The senators had anticipated this address; hence they 
received it with the more elaborate adulation. However, they 
could devise nothing to decree, but " statues to the two 
princes, altars to the gods, arches," and other usual honours : 
only that Marcus Silanus, in his zeal to honour the princes, 
would have degraded the consulate : he proposed '^ that all 
monuments, public and private, should, as a record of their 
date, be inscribed not with the names of the consuls, but 
of those who exercised the tribunitian power." But Hateriua 
Agrippa^ by moving to have " the decrees of that day en- 

^ Lipsius observes that Drusiis, according to this account, was six- 
imd-thurty years of age. Tiberius was bom A.U.O. 712, and was in- 
vested with the tribunitian power by Augustus A.U.C. 748. 
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graved in letters of gold, and hung up in the senate," became 
an object of derision; Since as he was an old man he coiild 
reap from his most abominable flattery no other fruit but 
thxt of infamy. 

58. In the meantime, as the proTince of Africa was con^ 
tinned to Junius Blfesus, Servius Maluginensis, priest of 
Jupiter, demanded that of Asia. He insisted '^ that it was 
vainly alleged that such priests were not allowed to leave 
Italy: that he was under no other restriction than those 
of Mars and Komulus ; and if the latter were admitted to the 
lots of provinces, why were those of Jupiter debarred? There 
were no decisions of the people on this subject, nor could 
anything be found in the books of ceremonies. That fre- 
quently, when the priests of Jupiter were prevented by sick- 
ness or pubho duty, their function was supplied by the 
pontifis. That there was no priest appointed in his room for 
two-and-seventy years together, after the death of Cornelius 
Merula,^ afid yet the exercise of religion never ceased. Now 
if in such a series of years, religion could subsist unimpaired, 
without the creation of any such priest at all ; how much 
easier might his absence be borne in the exercise of the pro^ 
-consular power, for one year? That it was the effect of private 
piques, that formerly the priests ci Jupiter were by the chief 
pontiflfo debarred from the government of provinces. But 
now, by the goodness of the gods, the chief of pontifis was 
€dso the chief of men ; a pontiff with whom emulation, hatred 
and other personal prepossessions, had no influence." 

59. To thesehis reasonings various answers were made by 
Lentulus the augur, and others; the result was " to wait for 
the decision of the supreme pontiff"^ Tiberius postponiog 
his notice of the pretensions of the priest of Jupiter, qualified 

^ The death of Merula is thus described by Paterculus : **" Morula 
autem, qui se sub adyentum Cinn8& consulstu abdicayerat, ineisis yenis 
super^soque altaribus sangninff, quos pro salute reipublicse Flam^i 
Dialis precatus erat Deos, eos in execrationem Cinnse partiumque ejus 
turn precatus, optime de republica meritum spiritum reddidit." — Lib. 
ii. s. 22. This was A.u.a 66T. BVom that time no priest of Jupiter 
was appointed tfll the year of Borne 743, when Augustus rwiyed the 
oflBce. 

2 Tije emperor was not only commander4xi-chief of the armies of 
Rome, in his character of Imperator, and the sole director of all civil 
business, by his tribunitian power; but he was also, as high pontiff, at 
the head of the religion of ms country. 
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the honours decreed to Brusus on his assuming the tribu- 
nitian power; and especially censured the " extravagance of 
the motion, and the golden letters, as contrary to the custom 
of Kome." Letters from Drusus were likewise read, and 
though modest in expression, they were construed to be fuU 
of haughtiness : — " Had things then come to this pass," they 
said, " that even a youth, just distinguished with such high 
honour, deigned not to visit the gods of Home, nor appear in 
senate; nor take the initiatory auspices in his native city? 
A war, forsooth, detained him; he had a journey to mako 
from remote countries ; while he was doing nothing more than 
diverting himself upon the lakes and diores of Campania* 
Thus was the ruler of the earth trained for his task; and this 
.the lesson he had learnt from the maxims of his father 1 The 
emperor himself, now in the decline of life, might indeed be 
averse to living under the eye of the public, and plead ex- 
hausted energies and the toils he had endured ; but what 
except insolence could prevent Drusus T' 

60, Tiberius, while he fortified himself in the princedom, 
amused the senate with a shadow of their ancient jurisdiction, 
by referring to their examination petitions and claims from 
the provinces. For there bad now prevailed amongst the 
Greek cities a latitude of instituting sanctuaries at pleasure. 
Hence the temples were filled with the most profligate slaves : 
here debtors found protection against their creditors; and 
Jiither were admitted such as were pursued for capital crimes. 
Nor was any authority sufficient to bridle the licentiousness 
of the people, who protected the crimes of men as if they were 
ceremonies appertaining to the gods. It was therefore ordered 
that these cities should send deputies and their muniments. 
Some of the cities voluntarily relinquished the nominal privi- 
leges which th^y had arbitrarily assumed : many confided in 
the antiquity of their superstitions, or in the merits of their 
kind offices to the Roman people. Glorious was the spectacle 
on that day, when the grants from our ancestors, the engage- 
ments of our confederates, the ordinances even of kings who 
had reigned before the Roman power, and even the sacred 
ceremonies of their gods, were now all subjected to the in- 
spection of the senate; their judgment free, as of old, to 
ratify or abolish. 

61. First of all the Ephesians appeared. They alleged, that 
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^ Diana and Apollo were not, according to the credulity of the 
vulgar, bom at Delos : in their territory flowed the river 
Cenchri, where also stood the Ortygian grove : . there the 
teeming Latona, leaning upon an olive-tree, which even then 
remained, was delivered of these deities; and thence by their 
appointment the grove became sacred. Thither Apollo him- 
aeif, after his slaughter of the Cyclops, retired from the wrath 
of Jupiter : soon after, the victorious Bacchus pardoned the 
suppliant Amazons, who sought refuge at the altar : by the 
concession of Hercules, when he reigned in Lydia, the sanc- 
tity of the temple was increased; nor during the Persian 
monarchy were its privileges invaded : they were next main- 
tained by the Macedonians, and then by us.'* 

62. The Magnesians next asserted their claim, founded on 
the ordinances of Lucius Scipio, and Sylla : the former after 
the defeat of Antiochus, the latter after that of Mithridates, 
having, as a testimony of the Mth and bravery of the Mag- 
nesians, dignified their temple of the Leucophrynean Diana 
with the privileges of an inviolable sanctuary* After them, 
the Aphrodisians and Stratoniceans produced a grant from 
Caesar the dictator, for their early services to his party; and 
another lately from Augustus, with a commendation inserted, 
^^ that with zeal unshaken towards the Roman people, they 
had borne the irruption of the Parthians.'* But these two 
people adored different deities: Aphi'odisium was a city 
devoted to Venus; that of Stratonicea maintained the wor- 
ehip of Jupiter and of Diana Trivia. Those of Hierocse- 
sorea exhibited <^aims of higher antiquity, <* that they pos- 
sessed the Persian Diana, and her temple consecrated by 
king Cyrus." They likewise pleaded the authorities of 
Perpenna, Isauricus, and many more Roman captains, who 
had allowed the same sacred immunity not to the temple 
only, but to a precinct two miles round it. Those of Cyprus 
pleaded right of sanctuary to. three of their temples ; the 
most ancient, dedicated by Aerias* to the Paphiau Venus; 
another by his son Amathus, to the Amathusian Venus ; the 
third, to the Salaminian Jupiter, by Teucer the son of Tela- 
mon, when he fled from the fury of his father. 

63. The deputies of other cities also were heard. But the 
senate, tired with so many, and because there was a contentioo 

* For king Aerias, see History, book ii. s. 3^ 
TAG.— -VOL. I, h 
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of parties, referred to the consuls " to search into the validity 
of their several pretensions, and if in them any fraud was in- 
volved, to lay the whole matter once more before the senate." ' 
The consuls reported, that besides the cities already mentioned, 
''they had fomid the temple of iEsculapius at Pergaraos to be 
a genuine sanctuary ; the others rested upon titles obscured by 
the mists of antiquily. Smyrna particularly pleaded an oracle 
of Apollo, in obedience to which they had dedicated a temple 
to Venus Stratonicis ; ^ as did the isle of Tenos an oracle 
from the same god, to erect to Neptune a statue and temple. 
Sardis urged a later authority, namely, a grant from the great 
Alexander ; Miletus insisted on one from king Darius : as to 
the deities of these two cities, one worshipped Diana, the other 
Apolla Ahd Crete too demanded the privilege of sanctuary 
to a statue of the deified Augustus." Hence diverse orders of 
the senate were made, by wMoh, though great reverence was 
expressed towards the deities, yet the extent of the sanctuaries 
was limited ; and the several people were enjoined " to hang 
up in each temple the present decree engraven in brass, as a 
sacred memorial, and a restraint upon any attempts to exceed 
their due claims^ under the colour of religion." 

64. At the same time, the severe illness of Livia obliged 
the emperor to hasten his return to Rome ; for hitherto the 
mother and son lived in real unanimity, or dissembled hate. 
It was indeed not long before, that Livia, having dedicated a. 
statue to the deified Augustus, near the theatre of Marccllus, 
had the name of Tiberius inscribed after her own. This ho 
was beUeved to have resented grievously, as degrading to tlio 
dignity of the prince ; but to have buried his resentment in 
dissimulation. Upon this occasion, the senate decreed " sup- 
plications to the gods ; with the celebration of the greater 
Roman games, under the direction of the pontiffe, the augurs, 
the college of fifteen, assisted by the college of seven, and tho 
fraternity of the Augustal priests." Lucius Apronius had moved, 
that *' with the rest might preside the company of heralds."- 
Tiberius opposed it ; he distinguished between the jurisdiction 

^ The Venus Simtonicis was so called after Stratonice, grandmother 
of Seleucus II., who mounted the throne of Syria A.U.C. 607. 

^ All questions of war and peace, the suspension of hostilities, and 
treaties of alliance, were referred to their decision. " Focderuin, pacis, ^ 
belli, induciarum oratores feciales judicesque sunto." — Cicero, De Legi- 
bus, lib. iL s. 9« 
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of the priests and theirs, and referred to precedents : **forthatn; 
at no time," he said, " had the heralds arrived to so much pre- 
eminence ; but as for the Augustal fraternity, they were added 
because they exercised a priesthood peculiar to that family for 
which the present vowB md solemnities were made." 

65. It is no part of my place to detail the votes that were 
given, unless they are distinguished for integrity, or notable 
for infemy : this I conceive to be the principal use of annals t^ 
that instances of virtue may be recorded; and that by the ^ 
dread of future infamy and the censures of posterity, men may 

be deterred from depravity in word or deed. But such was 
the pestilential character of those times, so contaminated with 
adulation, that not only the first nobles, whose obnoxious 
q)lendour found protectiononly in obsequiousness, but all who 
had been consuls, a great part of such as had been prsetors^^and 
even many of the inferior ^ senators, strove for priority in the 
fulsomeness and extravagance of their votes. There is a tra- 
dition, that Tiberius, as often as he went out of the senate, 
was wont to cry out in Greek, " How fitted for slavery are 
these men ! " Yes, even Tiberius, the enemy of public liberty, 
nauseated the crouching tameness of his edaves. 

66. Hence by degrees they proceeded from acts of abase- 
ment to those of vengeance. Caius Silanus, proconsul of Asia, 
accused by our allies of rapine and extortion, was farther im- 
pleaded by Mamercus Scaurus, once consul, Junius Otho, 
prsetor, and Brutidius Niger, s&dile : they charged him with 
" violating the divinity of Augustus, and with despising the 
majesty of Tiberius." Tilamerous boasted, that he imitated 
the great examples of old ; " that Lucius Cotta was accused by 
Scipio ; Servius Galba by Cato the censor ; Publius Rutilius 
by Marcus Scaurus." As if such crimes were avenged by 
Scipio and Cato ; or by that very Scaurus, whom this same 
Mamercus his great grandson, and the reproach of his pro- 
genitors, was now dii^racing by the vile occupation of an in- 
former ! The original employment of Junius Otho was that 
of a schoolmaster : thence being by the influence of Sejanus 

^ The original says, Etiam pedctrii tencUoret : thai is, the ienators, 
who, when the sense of the assemldy was taken per dUcetsumenHf i e. 
vihen the house divided, walked over to the side of those with whom 
they agreed. This was, according to Sallust in CatiL, •'^pedibus in sen^ 
tentiam ira" Hence the saying : ** Caput sine lingua, pedaria senten-. 
tiaest." 

l2 
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aied a senator, he laboured by deeds of sbameless daring 
to triumph over the meanness of his original. Brutidius 
abounded in worthy accomplishments ; and, had he proceeded 
in the direct road, would have succeeded to all the highest 
honours; but over-eagerness hurried him out of his course, 
while he strove to outdo first his equals, afterwards his 
superiors) and at last his own anticipations; a conduct which 
has been fatal to many even virtuous men, who, scorning slow 
but safe advancement, have grasped at honours before they 
were ripe for them, and brought ruin upon themselves. 

67. Gellius Poplicola, and Marcus Paconius, joined the 
ranks of the accusers; the former quaestor to Silanus, the other 
his lieutenant. Neither was it doubted but the accused was 
guilty of cruelty iond extortion. But he was beset by disad- 
vantages, dangerous even to the innocent: besides so many 
senators his open foes, he had to reply alone and unaided to 
the most eloquent pleaders of all Asia, and therefore chosen 
purposely to accuse him ; ignorant as he was of pleading, and 
under personal fear; a circumstance which disables even prac- 
tised eloquence: neither did Tiberius refrain from browbeat- 
ing him, addressing him in a harsh tone, frowning upon and 
asking him incessant questions; nor was he allowed leisure to 
refute or evade them ; nay, he was often forced to confess, lest 
the emperor should have asked in vain. The slaves too of 
Silanus, in order to be examined by torture, were delivered in 
sale to the city-steward; and that none of his relations might 
engage in his defence, or aid him under such a heavy prose- 
cution, crimes of treason were subjoined ; a sure bar to all 
help, and a seal upon their lips. Having, therefore, requested 
an interval of a few days, he abandoned his defence, and tried 
the emperor by a memorial, in which he blended remonstrances 
with prayers. 

68. Tiberius, the better to palliate by precedent his pur- 
poses against Silanus, caused to be recited the record of 
Augustus, concerning Volesus Messala, proconsul of the same 
province, and the decree of the senate made against him. He 
then asked Lucius Piso his opinion : Piso, after a long preface 
about the emperor's clemency, proposed "to interdict Silanus 
from fire and water, and to banish him into the island 
Gyarus." The rest voted the same thing; only that Cneius 
Lentulus moved, ''that the estate descending from his mother 
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should be distinguished from his own, and restored to his son ; 
inasmuch as his own mother was a different person from her 
from whom he inherited the property in question." Tiberius 
Assented. But Cornelius Dolabella, pursuing his old strain of • 
adulation, and having first inveighed against the morals of 
Silanus, added, "that no man of profligate manners, and 
branded with infamy, should be eligible to the government of 
provinces ; and of this the prince was to judge. Transgres- 
sions," he said, " were punished by the laws ; but how much 
more merciful would it be to prevent transgressions ! more 
merciful to the men themselves, and advantageous to the 
provinces." 

69. Against this Tiberius reasoned, " that in truth he was 
not ignorant of the prevailing rumours concerning the conduct 
of Silauus ; but decrees must not be built upon rumours : in 
the administration of provinces, many had disappointed om* 
hopes; and many our fears. Some,. by. the magnitude and 
importance of their duties, were roused- into amendment; 
others sunk under them : the prince could not within his own 
view comprise everything ; nor was it at all expedient for him 
to be answerable for the ambitious proceedings of others. 
Laws were therefore appointed against acts committed, because 
all things future are hid in uncertainty. Such were the insti- 
tutions of our ancestors ; that if crimes preceded, punishments 
were to follow: nor should they change establishments wisely 
contrived and always approved. The prince had already a sufl&- 
ciency of burdens, and even a sufl&ciency of power ; the rights 
of individuals decreased when that of the prince advanced ; 
nor was sovereignty to be exercised where the laws would 
serve." This speech was listened to with the greater delight 
as manifestations of popular principles were rare with Tiberius. 
He adcjed, prudent as he was in mitigating extremes where 
his own personal resentments did not impel him, "that GyaniS 
was an inhospitable island, and devoid of human culture ; that, 
in favour to the Junian femily, and as a patrician lately of 
their own order, they should allow him for his place of exile 
the isle of Cythera : that this too was the request of Torquata, 
the sister of Silanus, a vestal virgin of primitive sanctity." 
This motion prevailed, 

70. The ^Cyrenians were afterwards heard ; and CsBsius 
Cordufi^ charged by them, and impleaded by Andiarius Priscus^ 
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; for pliindering the province, was condemned. Lucius Enniufe, 
a Koman knight, was impeached of treason, " for that he had 
converted an efiBgy of the prince into the ordinary purposes 
to which silver is applied ;" but Tiberius would not allow him 
to be arraigned. Against this acquittal Ateius Capito * openly 
declared his protest, with an air of liberty : " for the emperor," 
he said, " ought not to force from the fathers the power of 
determining; nor ought so great an iniquity to pass un- 
punished : he might indeed be passive under his owd griev- 
ances, but let him not make free with the indignation of ^the 
senate and the injuiies done th^ commonwealth." Tiberius 
considered rather the drift of these words than the expression, 
and persisted in his interposition. The infamy of Capito was 
the more noted, because, learned as he was in laws human and 
divine, he thus obstructed the public good, and cast a stain 
upon his own personal accomplishments. 

71. The next was a religious debate, in what temple to 
place the gift vowed by the Koman knights to Fortune, styled 
the Equestrian, for the recovery of Livia; for, though in the 
city were many temples to this goddess, yet none had that 
title. At last it was discovered that at Antium was One 
thus named; and as all the religious institutions in the cities 
of Italy, all the temples and statues of the deities, were 
included in the jurisdiction and sovereignty of Rome, the 
gift was ordered to be presented there. While matters of 
rehgion were in agitation, the answer lately deferred concern- 
ing SeiTius Maluginensis, priest of Jupiter, was now produced 
by Tiberius, who recited a statute of lie pontiffs, " that when 
the priest of Jupit^c was taken ill, he ihight, with the consent 
of the chi0f pontifl^ be absent two nights, except on days of 
public sacrifice, and never more than twice in the same year." 
This regulation made under Augustus, sufficiently showed 
that a year's absence and the administration of provinces 
were not allowed to the priests of Jupiter. He likewise 
quoted the example of Lucius Metellus, chief pontiff, who 
restrained to Rome Aulus Postumius, who was in that 
capacity. So the lot of Asia was conferred on that consular 
who was next in seniority to Maluginensis. 

72. At this time, Lepidus asked leave of the senate to 
ofl^ngthen and beautiiy, at his own expense, the Basilica of 

1 For more of Ateius Capito, see this book, s. 75. 
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l^aulus, a peculiar monument of the -^milian family. For 
even then it was usual with private men to be magnificent in 
public works. Nor had Augustus opposed Taurus, Philippus, 
or Balbus,^ for applying their overflowing wealth, or the spoils 
of the enemy, towards the decoration of the city, and the 
perpetuation of their own renown. By their example Lepidus, 
though but moderately rich, meant now to revive the glory 
of his ancestors. But Tiberius undertook to rebuild the 
i;heatre of Pompey, which was accidentally burnt, because 
none of the family were equal to the charge; still however 
to be called by the name of Pompey. At the same time, he 
celebrated the praises of Sejanus, and to his vigilance and 
efforts ascribed it, that a flame so violent was stopped at one 
'building only. Hence the fathers decreed a statue to Sejanus ^ 
ix> be placed in the theatre of Pompey :* nor was it long after 
that the emperor, when he dignified Junius Blsesus the pro- 
consul of Africa with the ensigns of triumph, declared " that 
in honour to Sejanus he did it," for Blasus was the uncle of 
Sqjanus. 

73. And yet the actions of Blsesus were entitled to such a 
distinction. For Tacferinas, though often repulsed, yet still 
repairing his forces in the heart of Africa, had arrived at such 
a pitch of arrogance, that he sent ambassadors to Tiberius, 
with demands " for a settlement for himself and his army ;" 
otherwise he threatened to involve him in "endless war.*' 
They say that upon no occasion was Tiberius ever so deeply 
effected at an insult offered to himself and the Boman name : 
"that a deserter and a robber should thus, like a regular 
enemy, offer to treat ! Not even to Spartacus^ was granted 
permission to treat for peace, while, after the slaughter of so 
many consular armies, he still carried fire and desolation 
through Italy with impunity, though the commonwealth, 

^ The public buildings erected by Taurus, Philippus, Balbu«, and 
others, are mentioned by Yelleius Paterculus, lib. ii s. 89 : and more 
particularly by Suetonius, in Aug. s. 29. 

^ Hence the indignant exclamation of Seneca : " Quis non rumpere- 
tur, supra cineres Cneii Pompeii constitui Sejanum, et in monumentis 
maximi imperatoris consecrari perfldum militem?" — De Consolat. 
cap. xxii. 

^ Spartaciw kindled up the Servile War in Italy a.u.O. 681. He^ined 
' two important victories. Being defeated in a battle with Licinius ' 
Crassus, he died bravely, sword in hand. 
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then engaged in two wars of surpassing magnitude with 
Sertoriusi and Mithridates, was tpttering under them. Much 
less was Tacfiirinas, a fir^ehooter, when the Eoman people 
were in their most glorious elevation, to be bought off by- 
terms of peace and the concession of lands." Hence he 
commissioned Blaesus * to engage all his followers, by the 
hopes of indemnity, to lay down their arms; but to get into 
his hands the leader himself, by whatever means.** 

74. And on these terms of pardon many were brought over ; 
and the war was forthwith prosecuted against him by strata- 
gems not unlike his own. For as he, who in strength of men 
was unequal, but in arts of stealth and pillaging superior, 
made his incursions in separate bands, and thence could at 
once elude any attack of ours, while at the same time he 
planted ambu^es ; so on our side, three distinct routes were 
resolved upon, and three several bodies set in motion. Scipio, 
the proconsul's lieutenant, commanded on that quarter whence 
Tac&rinas made his depredations upon the Leptitanians, and 
then his retreat amongst the Garamantes : in another quarter 
the younger Blaesus led a band of his own, to protect the 
territory of the Cirtensians from ravages: between both 
marched the proconsul himsell^ with the flower of the army, 
erecting forts and casting up entrenchments in convenient 
places, thus hemming in the enemy by a complete chain of 
positions, so that, whatever way they turned, still some party 
of the Eoman forces was upon them — in front, in flank, and 
often in the rear, and by this means were many slain or made 
prisoners. This triple army was again split by Blsesus into 
bands still smaller, and over eaqh a centurion of tried bravery 
placed. Neither did he, as usual at the end of the season, 
draw off his forces from the field, or dispose them in winter- 
quarters in the old province ; but, as if on the threshold of 
fixe war, having raised more forts, he despatched light parties, 
acquainted with the deserts, who drove Tacfarinas before 
them, continually shifting his huts, till, having captured liis 
brother, he retreated; too hastily however for the good of 
the province, as there were still left behind the means of 
rekindling the war. But Tiberius took it for concluded, and 
likewise granted to Blsesus that he should be by the legions 

' SertoriuB, and Mithridates king of Pontus, joined in a league 
against the Romans, A.U.C. 680. 
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i&luted " Imperator," an ancient honour, ua ' JS *» 

€he old Roman captains, who, npon their sj <^ 

for their country, were saluted with shout^ ^ 

riaent exultation from their victorious armiej 

been at once several Imperators, without ani 

one over the rest. It was a title vouchsafed 

Augustus; and now, for the last time, by Tiberius to BIsesus, 

75. This year died two illustrious men; the first, Asinius 
Saloninus, distinguished as the grandson Of Marcus Agrippa 
and Asinius Pollio ; half-brother of Drusus, and the intended 
husband of the emperor's granddaughter. The second, Ateius 
Capito, mentioned above; in civil acquirements, the most 
eminent man in Rome; for pedigree, his grandfather was 
only a centurion under Sylla, but his father attained the rank 
of pnctor. Augustus had pushed him early into the consul^ 
ship, that, by the honour of that office, he might set him 
above Antistius Labeo, who excelled in the same accomplish- 
ments; for that age produced together these tiyo ornaments 
of peace : but Labeo possessed the genuine spirit of liberty, 
and therefore enjoyed a larger share of popularity; while 
Capito g-ained by obsequiousness greater credit with those 
who bore rule. The former, as he was never suffered to rise 
beyond the prsetorship, derived fevour from the injustice done 
him ; the other, from having obtained the consulate of which 
he was considered unworthy, was on that accoimt an object 
of aversion, 

76. Junia too, now sixty-four years after the battle of 
Philippi, finished her course; by birth the daughter of the 
sister of Cato, sister of M. Brutus, and wife of C. Cassius, 
Her will was the subject of much talk amongst the populace; 
since being immensely rich, and having honourably distin- 
guished with legacies almost aU the great men of Rome, she 
omitted Tiberius, — an omission which drew from him no 
indications of offended dignity, nor did he hinder her pane- 
gyric from being pronounced from the rostra, nor her funeral 
from being celebrated with all the other customary solemni- 
ties. The images of twenty of the most illustrious feimilies— 
the Manlii, the Quinctii, and other names of equal splendour, 
were carried before it. Those of Brutus and Cassius were 
not displayed, but for that very reason they shone with pre- 
eminent lustre. > 
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1. When Caius Asinias and Cains Antistins were consuls^ 
Tiberius was in the ninth year of his reign; dnring the whole 
of which he saw the state nndistorbed by commotion, and his 
femily flourishing (for he regarded the death of Germanicus 
ss one of the lucky events which had be&llen him) ; but now, 
<m a sudden, fortune b^an to work confusion and trouble ; 
•Tiberius himself to tyrannise, or encourage and support 
■'Others in tyrannical proceedings. The origin and cause of 
•this change is attributablq to i£lituf Sejanus, commander of 
^the prsetorian guards, whose prevaUing influence I have 
.already mentioned. I will now imfold tibe particulars of his 
' birth, his character, and the atrocious act by which he sought 
?to grasp the sorereign power. He was bom at Vulsinii ; his 
fiither was Sejus Strabo, a Boman knight; in early youth he 
•attached himself to Caius Caesar, grandson of the deified 
Augustus; and was reported to have prostituted himself to 
. Apicius, a rich man and a noted spendthrift. Soon after, he 
gained such an ascendancy over Tiberius by various arts, 
' that though he was close and mysterious in his intercourse 
with others, he threw off all restraint and reserve witli him. 
This was not so much effected by superior sagacity (for it was 
in this that he was surpassed by Tiberius) as thojrdispleasure 
with which the gods regarded tlie Boman state, io which he 
was equally fetal in the height of his power and in his death. 
' His person was hardy and equal to fetigues ; his spirit daring ; 
■ expert in disguising his own iniquities, prompt to spy out the 
fellings of others; at once fewning and imperious; with an 
exterior of assumed modesty, his heart insatiably lusted for 
supreme domination; and with this view he engaged some- 
times in proftision, lai^esses, and luxury; but more frequently 
: gave himself to business and watching, practices no less dan- 
gerous, when counterfeited by ambition for the acquisition of 
empire. 
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• 2. The authority of his commission over the guards, which 
•was but moderate before his time, he extended, by gathering 
Into one camp all the praetorian cohorts then dispersed ovet 
the city; that thus united, they might receive his orders 
simultaneously, and by continually beholding their own 
numbers and strength, and by familiar intercourse, conceive 
a confidence in themselves, and strike terror into others. Ho 
pretended, "that the soldiers, while they lived scattered, 
became debauched; that when gathered into a body, in any 
^asty emergency, a larger force might be brought up at once 
to give aid ; and that when their camp was fixed remote from 
the allurements of the town, they would in their discipline 
be more exact and severe." /When the encampment was 
-finished, he began gradually to creep into the good graces of 
the soldiers, by conversing with them, and addressing them by 
name : he also chose the centurions and the tribunes himself. 
Nor did he fe.il to strengthen his interest in the senate by 
getting those who were of his party invested with honours 
and the command of provinces; Tiberius yielding to him in 
everything, and seconding his views with such zeal, that not 
in conversation only, but in his speeches to the senate and 
people, he frequently made honourable mention of him as his 
associate in thejtpils of government; nay, he allowed hfs 
effigies to be adorfed in the several theatres, in the forum, and 
at the head-quarters^ of the legions. 

3. But the imperial house fiill of Csesars; the emperor's 
son,- in the vigour of manhood, and his grandsons grown up,| 
were obstacles to his ambition : and because to cutthem alll 
off at once was dangerous, the success of his treacherous plot! 
required that the horrid deeds should be perpetrated at inter-* 
vals. He however chose the more secret method, and to 
begin with Drusus, against whom he was impelled by recent 
motives of resentment. For Drusus, impatient of a rival, 
and in temper irascible, had lifted his hand against Sejanus, 

^ The word ti^anslated *' head-quarters" is prijicijpia, which signifies 
the broad space left between the tents of the legions and the tribunes 
in a Roman camp. This space formed a wide street, running across 
the whole encampment, and thus dividing it into two parts. On the 
marking out of the principia depended the laying down of all other 
parts, and all the lines of tents led up to it, as ihe main thoroughfaic. 
' ^ Drusus, and the three sons of 'Germanicius ; Nero, Drusus, and 
Caligula. 
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in an altercation which happened to arise between them; 
and, as he prepared to resist, given him a blow on the face« 
Carefully considering therefore every means of revenge, the 
most opportime seemed to be to have recourse to Livia, his 
wife: she was the sister of Germanicus, and though in her 
younger days she was not handsome, she grew up surpassingly 
beautiful. Pretending to be violently enamoured of her, he 
tempted her to adultery; and having once triumphed over 
her honour, (nor will a woman who has sacrificed her chastity 
stick at any other iniquity,) he led her on to entertain the 
project of a marriage with him, a partnership in the empire, 
and the murder of her husband. Thus the niece of Augustus, 
the daughter-in-law of Tiberius, the mother of children by 
Drusus, disgraced herself, her ancestors, and her posterity, 
by a connexion with an adidterer from a municipal town; 
exchanging an honourable certainty for guilty prospects 
which might never be realized. Eudemus, the friend and 
physician^ of Livia, who, under colour of his profession, was 
frequently with her in private, was admitted into the plot. 
Sejanus too, to avoid the jealousy of his mistress, repudiated 
Apicata, his wife, by whom he had three children. But still 
the enormity of the crime induced fear, delay, and frequently 
opppsite counsels. 

4. In the beginning of this yejyr, Drusus, one of the ofispring 
of Germanicus, put on the manly gown ; and upon him the 
senate conferred the same honours decreed to his brother 
Nero. A speech was added by Tiberius, with high en- 
comiums on his son, "that he showed the tenderness of a 
father to the children of his brother." For Drusus, however 
difi&cult it be for power and unanimity to subsist between 
equals, was esteemed kind, certainly not ill-disposed, towards 
these youths. Now again was revived by Tiberius his stale 
and oft counterfeited purpose of a progress into the provinces. 
He pretended " the multitude of veterans to be discharged, 
and the necessity of recruiting the armies; for there was 
a deficiency of volunteers, or if there were a suflScient supply, 

* Pliny the elder ^ves a dark picture of the physicians of his times. 
They had their opportunities to administer poison, to make wills, and 
manage intrigues. ** Quid enim venenorum fertilius ? aut unde plures, 
testamentonmi insidia) ? Jam vero et adulteria in principum domibus^ 
ut Eudemi in Livia Drusi Ca^sari^." — Lib. zxix. s. 8. 
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tltey were inferior in courage and conduct, as ttose who 
volunteered were generally desperate and loose characters." 
He likewise cursorily recounted the number of the legions, 
and what countries they defended, a detail which I think it 
behoves me also to repeat, that thence may appear what was 
then the complement of the Boman forces, what kings their 
confederates, and how much more narrow the limits of the 
empire were then than now.' 

5. Italy was guarded by two fleets, in the two seas ; one at 
Misenum, one at Bavenna; and the nearest coast of Gaul by 
the galleys taken by Augustus at the battle of Acthim 
and sent ably manned to Forojtdium. But the chiet strength 
ky upon the Bhine; it consisted of eight legions^ a common 
resource against the Germans and the Gauls. Spain, lately 
subdued, was held in subjection by three. King Juba ' had 
received Mauritania by gift from the Boman people : the rest 
of Africa was occupied by two legions; and Egypt by a 
similar number. Four legions kept in subjection all that 
is comprehended in the vast range of country commencing 
with Syria, and extending as &r as the Euphrates and bor« 
dering updh the Iberians, Albanians, and other territories, 
whose princps are protected against foreign powers by our 
greatness. ^Thrace was held by Bhemetalces, and the sons 
of Cotys; and both banks of the Danube by four legions; 
two in Pannonia, two in Mossia. In Dalmatia likewise were 
placed two ; who, by the situation of the country, were at 
hand to support the former in the rear, and had not far to 
march into Italy, were any sudden succours required there : 
though Borne too had her peculiar soldiery; three city 
cohorts, and nine praetorian, levied chiefly out of Etruria and 
Umbria, or from the ancient Latium and the old Boman 

^ In the time of Tiberius, Syene, a city strongly garrisoned, at the 
farther extremity of Egypt, was the boimdary of the Roman- empire. 
QDrajan enlaxged the limits as far as the Red Sea. 

2 Juba's father was king of Numidia. He attached himself to Pom- 
pe/s party, and took a decided part against Julius Csesar. Even after 
the death of Pompey, he stood at bay with Csesar, and at length 
received a total overthirow in the battle of Thapsus. The son was led 
to Rome, to walk in Cesax's triumph. Educated at the court of 
Augustus, and distinguislied by his talents, Augustus.gave him in mar-^ 
riage Vhe young Cleopatra, daughter of the famous Cleopatra, by Mark 
Antony, and sent him (Niunidia being then a Roman province) to 
reign in Mauritania^ A.u.Or 724. 
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colonies. In convenient stations in the several provinces were 
the fleets of the several confederates, squadrons of the allied 
cavalry, and auxiliary cohorts and battalions: an extent of 
forces not much differing from the others: but the particular 
detail would be uncertain, since, according to the exigency of 

^ the times, they often, shifted stations, sometimes were increased 

""^ in number, and sometimes reduced. 

6. I consider this a fitting occasion to review also the other 
parts of the administration, and by what measures it was 
hitherto conducted; since in this .year commenced the per- 
nicious changes introduced by Tiberius. In the first place, 

...Jthni ^ t^6 public, and every private business of moment, 
weittt managed by the senate: to the leading members he 
aUo^StaSf^liberty of debate: those who deviated into flattery, 

. he himself checked : in conferring pci^ferments, he was guided 
by merit, by ancient nobility, renown in war, and distinguished 
civil accomplishments ; insomuch that it was agreed, that none 
had greater pretensions. The consuls and the praetors re- 
tained the usual distinctions of their offices ; inferior magis- 
t^rates the exercise of their authority; and the laws, except 
the inquisition for treason, were beneficially administered. 
The tithes, taxes, and all public receipts, were directed by com- 
panies of Roman knights : the management of his own estates 
he committed only to men of eminent probity ; and to some 
firom their reputa^on, though unknown to him: and when 
once engaged, they were continued, without any restriction of 
term ; since most of them grew old in the same employments. 
The people were indeed distressed by the dearth of provisions ; 
but without any feult of the prince : nay, he spared no possible 
expense nor pains to remedy the effects of liuTenness in the 
earth, and storms at sea. He took care that the proviucca 
should not be oppressed with new impositions ; and that the 
existing burthens should not be rendered intolerable by rapa- 
city or severity in the magistrates : corporal pimiahments and 
oonfiscations of goods were imknown. 

* ' 7. The emperor's lands in Italy were small, and thinly 
scattered; the behaviour of his slaves modest; the freed-mea 
in his house few; his disputes with private individuals were 
determined by the courts and the law. All these regulations 
he observed, ^ough in his manner not mild and gracious, but 
harsh, and not nnfrequently ferocious; yet still he retained 
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tJiem, till our the death of Dnisus they Were reverses 
while he lived they continued ; becanse Sejanus, while he 4^y 
but laying the foundations of his power, studied to recom-^ 
lyxend himself by good counsels. He had, too, an avenger to 
dread, who disguised not his enmity, but was frequent in hi& 
complaints : " That, with a son alive, a sixanger was called in . 
as coadjutor in thie government; nay, how little was wanting 
to his being declared colleague i That the first advances to 
sovereignty are steep and perilous; but, once entered on, you 
find plenty of zealous friends and agents. Already a camp for'' 
the guards was formed, at the pleasure of the captain : into his 
hands the soldiers were delivered : in the theatre of Pompey 
his statue was beheld: in his grandchildren would be mixed 
the blood of the Drusi with that of Sejanus.^ After all this, 
what remained but to pray that he might set bounds to his 
ambition, taxd be satisfied with what he had got.^ Nor was it 
rarely that he threw out these taunts, or to. a few; besides^' 
Iiis wife being debauched, all his secrets were betrayed to 
Sejanus. 

8. Sejanus therefore judging that he must use despatch,; 
chose such a poison as, by operating gradually, might give the- 
appearance of a caeiud disease. This was adnunistered to 
Drusus by Lygduji the eunuch^ as, eight years after, was dis^ 
covered. Now during the days of his illness, Tiberius disclosed 
no signs of apprehension (perhaps from ostentation of a firm- 
ness oi, spirit), nay, when he had expired, and while he was 
yet unburied, h(d entered the senate^ and finding the consuls 
placed upon the ordinary benches in testimony of their grie^ 
he admonished them of their dignity and proper place : the 
senators burst into tears, but Tiberius, suppressing even a sigh^ 
in a speech uttered without hesitation, thus animated them. 
He said " that he was perfectly aware that he might be cenr 
sured for having thus, in the first throbbings of sorrow, ex- 
posed himself to the view of the senate ; most of those who 
mourn, can scaifce endure the soothftigs of their kindred, 
scarce look upon the face of day: neither were they to be 
accused of weakness: but he had sought more manly conso- 
lations, from throwing himself into the bosom of tiie common- 

' The statue of Sejanus was placed in Pompe/s theatre. See book 
^l B. 73. His daughter was tlao to be married to Drosns, the son of 
Claudina, •fterwarda emperor. . 




cfAoi^i^ He then lamented "the extreme age of his mother, 
jj^t^9i& yet tender years of his grandsons, his own time of life, 
•now verging towards its close;" and desired that, " as the great 
alleviation of the present evils, the children of Germanicus 
might be introduced." The consuls therefore went for them, 
and having with kind words cheered the young princes, escorted 
them to the house, and placed them before the emperor. He 
took them by the hand and said, " Conscript fethers, these 
&therless youths I committed to their uncle; and besought 
him that, though he had issue of his own, he would rear and 
nourish them no otherwise than as his own blood ; and train 
them up so that they might be worthy of himself and posterity. 
Brusus being snatched from us, to you I address the same 
prayers; and in the presence of the gods, in the fece of your 
country, I conjure you, receive into your protection, take under 
your tuition the great-grandchildren of Augustus; children 
descended from ancestors the most glorious in the state: 
towards them fulfil your own and my duty. To you, Nero and 
Drusus, these senators are in the place of fathers; and such 
are the circumstances of your birth, that the good and evil 
trhich befalls you must extend to the commonwealth." 

9. All this was heard with much weeping, and followed by 
benedictions : and had he observed a medium in his speech, he 
had left the minds of his hearers full of sympathy and vene- 
ration. But, by recurring to that hollow and oft ridiculed 
proposition of his about restoring the republic, and that the 
consuls, " or some one else, should undertake the administra- 
tion," he threw suspicion upon what was commendable and 
sincere. To the memory of Drusus were decreed the same 
solemnities as to that of Germanicus, with many superadded ; 
the natural effect of flattery, which gathers strength as it 
grows older. The funeral was signally splendid in the pro- 
cession of images ; as iEneas, the father of the Julian race ; 
all the kings of Alba, Mid Romulus, founder of Rome ; next 
the Sabine nobility, Attus Clausus, and the effigies of the 
rest of the Claudian family, were displayed in lengthened 
train. 

10. In relating the death of Drusus, I have followed the 
majority, and tlM most trustworthy historians: I would not 
however omit a rumour which in those times was so prevailing 
that it is not extinguished in ours; " that Sejanus, having by 
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lidultery gained Livia to the murder, had likewise engaged by 
constupration the concurrence of Lygdus the eunuch ; because 
Lygdus was, on account of his youth an^ form, de^ir to hia 
master, and one of his chief attendants^hat when the time 
and pk^e of poisoning were concerted by the conspirators,^ 
Sejauus carried his boldness so far as to change his plan, and v 
charging upon Drusus a design of poisoning Tiberius, secretly 
warned the emperor to shun the first draught offered him in 
an entertainment at his son's : that the old man, deceived by 
this fictitious treason, after he had sat down to table, having 
received the cup delivered it to Drusus, who, unconsciously 
and in all the gaiety of youthful spirits, drank it ofi*: a cir- 
cumstance which heightened the suspicion of his guilt, as if 
through fear and shame he inflicted on himself the death 
he had contrived for his father." 

11. These common rumours, besides that they are sup- 
ported by no certain author, may be easily i-efiited. For, who 
of ordinary prudence (much less Tiberius, so pmctised in 
affairs of moment) would to his own son, without hearing 
him, present the poisoned cup ; with his own hands, too, and 
when there was no retracing his step, so as to reverse the act 
upon reconsideration 1 He would rather have applied the 
torture to find out the minister of the poison and its 
author; and lastly, have observed towards his only son — a 
son hitherto convicted of no iniquity — that inherent hesitation 
which he showed even towards strangers. But as Sejanus 
was reckoned the framer of every wickedness, therefore, from 
the excessive fondness of Tiberius towards him, and from the 
hatred of all others towards both, even fabulous and mon- 
strous things were believed of them ; besides that common 
&me is ever more fraught with tales of horror as to the 
departure of princes. The truth is, the plan and process of 
the murder were first discovered by Apicata, wife of Sejanus, 
and confirmed upon the rack by Eudemus and Lygdus. Nor 
has any writer appeared so hostile as to charge it upon Tibe- 
rius ; though in otiber instances they have sedulously collected '^ 
and inflamed every action of his. My purpose in relating 
and refuting this rumour was, imder so glaring an example^ 
to destroy the credit of groimdless hearsays, and to request 
of those into whose hands my present undertaking sbtdl 
come, that they would not prefer vague and improbable 

TAG. — ^VOL. I, X 
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^^umours, unscarupulously credited, to the narrations of truth 
unadulterated with romance. 

12. To proceed : when Tiberius was pronouncing in public. 
the panegyric of his son,' thd senate and people assumed the 
port and accents of mourners, in appearance rather than 
cordially; and in their hearts exulted to see the house of 
Germanicus begin to revive. But this dawn of popular 
favour, and the conduct of Agrippina, ill-disguising her hopes, 
quickened its overthrow./ For Sejanus, when he saw the 
death of Drusus pass uiirevenged upon his murderers, and 
Tinregretted by the public, imdaunted as he was in villany 
since his first efforts had succeeded, revolved with himself how 
he might extirpate the sons of Germanicus, whose succession 
to the empire was now unquestionable/ They were three, and, 
firom the eminent fidelity jof their governors, and inviolable 
chastity of Agrippina, poison could not be administered to 
9p. at once. He began to inveigh against the contumacy 
,of Agrippina ; to rouse the old hatred of Augusta the elder, 
and file guilty mind of his recent accomplice, *Livia; that 
they might persuade th© emperor, " that, proud of her nume- 
rous offepring, and relying on the affections of the people, 
Agrippina had designs upon the sovereignty." And in addi- 
tion to these things, by means of crafty calumniators, [and 
amongst the rest she had selected Julius Posthumus, a man 
every way qualified for her purposes, as he was the adulterer 
of Mutilia Prisca, and thence a confidant of her grandmo- 
ther's; for over the mind of the empress Prisca had powerful 
influence;] she rendered the old woman, in her own nature 
anxious for power, utterly irreconcilable to the widow of her 
grandson. Such, too, as were nearest the person of Agrippina, 
were prompted to be continually goading on her naturally 
haughty spirit. / 

13. Tiberius meanwhile nowise relaxing in the cares of 

* Seneca represents Tiberitis with an inflexible countenance deliver- 
ing a speech that melted the audience to tears. He adds, hj this 
flmmess, so singular on such an occasion, Tiberius proved to Se^janiis, 
who stood at his elbow, that he could see unmoved the desolation of 
his family : " Ezperiendum se dedit Sejano ad latus stanti, quam 
patienter posset sues perdere." — ConsoL ad Marclam, s. 15. About four 
or five months after the death of Drusus, deputies arrived from Ilium 
to condole with Tiberius : " And I,** he said, " condole with you for the 
loss of Heotor."— Suet, in Tib. & 54. 
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govemment, but deriving relief from Ms occupations, attended 
to the administration of justice at Borne, and despatched the 
petitions from the proyinces. By a decree of the senate, at 
his motian, the city of Cibyra in Asia, and that of ^gium in 
Achaia, which had both siifered from earthquake, were eased 
of tribute for three years. Vibius Serenus too, prooonsxQ of 
Further Spain, was condemned for violence in his administra- 
tion, and for the ferocity of his conduct banished to the Isle 
of Amorgos. Carsidius Sacerdos, charged with supplying ^e 
enemy Tacftirinas, was acquitted; as was Cains Gracchus ot 
the same crime. This Oaius was in his childhood carried by 
his father Sempronius into the island Cercina, a companion 
in his exile; he grew up there amongst fugitives and men 
destitute of liberal education ; and afterwards sustained himself 
by trafficking in a small way between Africa and Sicily; nor 
did he escape the perils that wait on elevated fortune ; and 
had not iGlius Lamia* and Lucius Apronius,' proconsuls of 
Africa, protected his innocence, he would have been swept 
away in the tide which overwhelmed that illustrious but ill- 
starred family, and have been involved in the calamitous fate 
of his fiither, 

14. This year also brought deputations from the Grecian 
cities ; one from the people of Samos ; one from those of Cos ; 
the former to request that the ancient right of sanctuary in 
the temple of Juno might be confirmed ; the latter for that of 
JEsculapius. The Samians claimed upon a decree of the 
council of the Amphictyons, the supreme judicature of Greece, 
at the time when the Greeks, by their cities founded in Asia, 
possessed the maritime coasts. Nor had they of Cos a weaker 
title to antiquity; to which were added the pretensions of the 
place to the friendship of Bome : for they had lodged in this 
temple of JSsculapius all the Boman citizens there, when, by 
the order of king Mithridates, they were bemg massacred 
throughout all the cities of Asia and the Isles. And now, after 
many and generally ineffectual complaints from the praetors, 
the emperoi: at last made a representation to the senate, con- 
cerning the licentiousness of the players ; " that in many in- 
stances they seditiously violated the pubHc peace; and in 

^ See AiiTialg, book L b. 53. 

^ Lucius Apronius has been mention^, book liL a. 21. For .^lli^s 
Lamia, see Annals, book vi s. 27. 

u2 
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many promoted debauchery' in private families : that the 
Oscan Farce, formerly only the contemptible delight of the 
vulgar, had risen to such a pitch of depravity, and exercised 
Buch an influence on society, that it must be checked by the 
authority of the senate." The players were then driven out 
of Italy. • 

15. The same year carried ofi* one of the twins of Drusus, 
and thence afflicted the emperor with fresh woe ; nor with less 
for the death of a particular friend. It was Lucilius Longus, 
the inseparable companion of all the vicissitudes of his fortune, 
prosperous or adverse ; and, of all the senators, the only one 
who accompanied him in his retirement at Rhodes. For this 
reason, though not a man of &mily, the senate decreed him a 
censorian funeral, ^nd a statue to be placed, at the expense of 
the treasury, in the forum of Augustus. For by the senate 
even yet all afi&irs were transacted ; insomuch that Lucilius 
Clapito, the emperor's comptroller^ in Asia, was, at the accusa- 
tion of the province, put upon his defence before them : the 
emperor protesting with great earnestness, "that from him 
Lucilius had no authority but over his slaves, and in collect- 
ing his domestic rents : that if he had usurped the jurisdiction of 
praetor, and employed military force, he had so far violated his 
orders ; they should therefore hear the allegations of the pro- 
vince." Thus the accused was, upon trial had, condemned. For 
this just vengeance, and that inflicted the year before on Caius 
Silanus,^ the cities of Asia decreed a temple to Tiberius, and 
his mother, and the senate ; and obtained leave to build it. 
For this concession Nero made a speech of thanks to the 
senators and his grandfather ; while all who heard him were 
thrilled with delight, for as the image of Germanicus was still 
fresh in their minds, they fencied it was he they both heard 
and saw. The young man also possessed a modesty and 
gracefulness of person worthy of a prince, which derived addi- 
tional charms from the danger to which he was exposed from 
the known antipathy of Sejanus. 

16. About the same time the emperor made a discourse 

1 The procw'otores looked after the supplies for the emperor's privy 
purse in every province. The peculiarity here, therefore, is, that Tibe- 
rius allowed his own domestic oflBcer to be brought before the senate, 
instead of deciding on the case himself. 

2 See above, book iii. s. 66. 
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"about the dioioe of a new priest of Jupiter, in the room of 
Servius Maluginensis^ deceased ; and the proposal of a new 
law in this matter: for that it was the ancient custom to 
nominate three patricians, born of parents who had in their 
nuptials observed the form of confarreation/ one of whom was 
elected : but now that the solemnity of con&rreation was quite 
omitted, or by few observed, there remained not then, as for- 
merly, the same scope for choice." He adduced "several 
reasons for that omission; the principal was a want of zeal 
both in men and women for that rite ; to this were added the 
difficulties attending the ceremony itself, which prompted them 
to avoid it ; besides that the paternal authority was for ever 
lost over any son who acquired that priesthood, and over any 
daughter who became subject to him by a marriage contract. 
A remedy therefore ought to be applied by a decree of the 
senate, or by a law ; after the example of Augustus, who had 
softened some rigid usages of antiquity, and adapted them to 
the genius of the times." The senate therefore, discussing the 
subject of religious ceremonies, agreed " to make no change 
from the first institution." Only a law passed, "That the 
priestess of Jupiter should, in the administration of things 
sacred, be under the dominion of her husband ; but enjoy, in 
other things, the ordinsuy privileges of women." Maluginensis, 
the son, was appointed to succeed his father. And that the 
estimation of the priesthood might increase, and the zeal of 
the priests themselves for the sacred solemnities might be 
encouraged, a present of two thousand great sesterces was de- 
creed to the vestal virgin, Cornelia, chosen in the place of 
Scantia ; and to Augusta a privilege granted, that as often as 
she went to the theatre, she should sit amongst the vestals. 

17* In the consulship of Cornelius Cethegus and Visellius 
Varro, the pontiffs, and by their example the other priests, 
when they offered vows for the prosperity of the emperor, 

* Three forms of contracting marriage prevailed at Bome. 1. When 
a woman cohabited with one man for the space of a year. (Usus.) 
% When tiie marriage was a kind of bargain and sale between the 
parties. {Coemptio.) 3. When tbe chief pontiff, distributing flour in 
the presence of ten witnesses, joined the bride and bridegroom. {Con- 
farreAtio.) Other marriages were easily dissolved ; but that by Confar- 
reatio required the same solemnities (DiffarrecUio) to divorce the 
parties. For full particulars respecting the laws of marriage amongst 
the Romans, see Smith's Diet, of Ant, art. Matriage^ 
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commcndeii likewtee Kero and Drusus to the care of the same 
gods : not so much from any tenderness towards these youths, 
HH from flattery; a practice which, in corrupt times, it is 
^equally dangerous to fsxoeed in, and to &il in altogether. For 
Tiberius, never kindly disposed to the house of Germanicug^ 
now lamented passionately that " no difference was made be- 
tween their youth and his years ;" and sending for the pontiffs, 
examined them, " whether to thd entreaties, or menaces of 
Agrippina, they had made this concession 1 " And though they 
denied both, he gave them a tolerable reprimand ; for most of 
them were her kinsmen, or men of the first distinction in 
Rome. But in a speech to the senate he warned them for 
the time to come, " that no one should encourage the giddy 
minds of young men to indulge in presumptuous aspirations 
by premature distinctions. For Sejanus goaded him on, and 
complained that the state was separated into opposite parties 
as in a civil war : that already there were those who called 
themselves the partisans of Agrippina ; and if no stop were 
put to it, the Action would increase. Nor was there any other 
remedy for the prevailing spirit of Miction, than cutting off one 
or two of the ringleaders. 

18. With this view he commenced an attack upon Caius Silius 
and Titius Sabinus. The friendship of Germanicus was fatal 
to both j but other considerations helped to ruin Silius : he 
had for seven years commanded a powerful army ; he had for 
his exploits in Germany been distinguished with the ensigns of 
triumph ; he had subdued the revolting Gauls under Sacrovir ; 
and the greater the shock of his prostration, the greater tlie 
terror it would spread among others. It was believed by 
many that by his own intemperate speeches he had heightened 
the displeasing conceived c^ainst him ; while he boasted ex- 
travagantly "that his soldiers persisted in obedience, when 
others lapsed into sedition ; nor had the empire remained to 
Tiberius, if in those legions too there had been a thirst for 
change." By these pretensions of his the emperor thought 
his own state was disparaged, and that it was unequal to the 
recompense of such important services. For benefits are only 
so far acceptable as they seem capable of being requited ; but 

. when they have much exceeded the power of remuneration, 
they are recompensed with hatred instead of gratitude. 

19. Sosia Galla was the wife of Silius, and, for the love 
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\Agrippina bore hoi', Irowned on b^r'tiberiiis. It was agreed to 
arraign him and her; and to postpone for a time the trial of 
Sabinns. Against them iras engaged as an accuser, Varro the 
•oonsul, vdio, under OolooT of " revenging his father's quarrel,'' 
gratified, by his own in&my, the malice of Sejanus. The roh 
quest of the accused for a short respite till Varro ceased to be 
oonsul, was opposl^d bj the emperor ; '^ for that it was cus- 
tomary for magistrates to put private persons upon trial ; nor 
•ought the privilege of a consul to be infringed ;' since upon his 
vigilance it depended that no damage accrued to the common- 
weal." It was a policy peculiar to Tiberius to shelter under 
venerable names the viUanies of modem invention. The 
senate was tha*efore summoned with great formality, as if 
Silius were to be dealt with according to the laws, or as if 
Yarro had been oonsul, or as if the present domination had '■ 
been the ancient republic. Silius remained silent; or if he 
made an effort to speak in his defence, it was but to declare 
the truth, that struggled in his brea&t, that he was the victim 
of a tyrant's resentment. The charges brought against him 
were " his long connivance at the machinations of Sacrovir, 
arising out of his being an accomplice with him ; his victory 
tamidbed with abominable avarice ; and the behaviour of his 
wife, Sosia." And certainly they could not exculpate themselveis 
from the charge of extortion : but the whole accusation was 
carried on as a question of treason ; and Silius prevented by a 
voluntary death, the condemnation tliat inevitably awaited him. 
20, His estate, however, was e^erly seized upon ; not that 
the money extorted from those who paid tribute might be re- 
funded, for none of these claimed it; but what he had received 
from the bounty of Augustus was rigorously exacted ; axid a 
specific calculation made of aU the e&cts of Silius claimed by 
the exchequer. This was the first instance in which Tiberius 
showed a covetousness of the property of other* Sosia was 
sentenced to banishment, at the motion of Asinius Gallus, who 
proposed, *' that half her effects should be forfeited, half left 
to her children." Miamus L^idus,^ on the contrary, voted 
^ the fourth part to the accusers, as the law' required; all the 

^ See above, book iii. s, 82. 
• * The Lex Julia de Majettate, li was determined hj the ftenate 
whether the accusers had earned the rewsUrds fixed by law. In many 
cases even more was allowed. 
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rest to the children.'' This Lepidus^ I find to have been, for 
those times, a wise and sedate man ; for by him the torrent of 
flattery was frequently tame(^ and many of its cruel sugges- 
-tions mitigated :^nor was he at all deficient in tact and man- 
agement, as he contrived to maintain at the same high and 
/Unvarying level his influence and favour with Tiberius. -Hence 
I am driven to raise the question, whether the inclination of 
princes to some men, and their antipathy to others, as well 
as other things of the same class, are to be ranked among 
the uncontrollable contingencies of nature, or whether they 
depend upon our own counsels, and we may if we please pre- 
serve a course equally remote from rash contumacy and un- 
seemly complaisance, exempt fix)m ambition and the dangers 
which attend it. Cotta Messalinus, a man descended from 
ancestors no less illustrious, but of a diflerent spirit, moved 
to provide by a decree of the senate, " that the magistrates of 
.the several provinces, however innocent themselves, and even 
unacquainted with the mismanagement of others, should be 
punished for the crimes of their wives committed in the pro- 
vinces, etjually as for their own." 

21. The next proceeding was against Oalpumius Piso,^ a 
man of noble descent and undaimted spirit. For it was he 
who, as I have related, protested with so much vehemence in 
the senate, " that he would abandon Rome, to escape the con- 
spiracies of the informers;" and, in defiance of the court 
influence of Augusta, dared to prosecute her favourite Urgu- 
lania, and summon her from the palace of the emperor. All 
which Tiberius treated at the time in a manner suitable to a 
citizen of a free state ; but in a soul like his, that brooded 
over vengeance, though the transports of resentment had 
abated, the impression remained deep in his memory. Quin- 
tus Granius charged Piso with treasonable words uttered 
privately; and added, "that he kept poison in his house, 
and came into the senate armed with a dagger :" an article 
too heinous to be true, and therefore dropped. But for 
other crimes, which were accumulated manifold, he was to 
be put upon his trial ; which, on account of his destroying 
himself on purpose to avoid it, was not gone through with. 

' Hanius Lepidus has been already mentioned, book i. s. 13 ; book 
ill 8. 50. See also Annals, book vi. s. 27. 
2 See above, book il s. 34. 
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-Tben^ too, oame before them the business of Cassius Severu^ 
"the exile, a man of mean origin and wicked life, but a power- 
ful speaker; who, in consequence of the enemies he had 
vwantouly.made, had occasioned an order of the senate, passed 
.with the solemnity of swearing, for his banishment into 
CSrete; where, by persisting in his wonted practices, he drew 
upon himself his former enemies, and fresh ones in addition : 
80 that he was now stripped of his ^oods, interdicted from 
fire and water, and doomed to wear out his existence on the 
rocky island of Seriphus.^ 

22. About the same time, Plautius Silvanus, the prsetor, 
for what cause is tmcertain, killed Apronia his wife, by 
throwing her down headlong from a window. When he was 
brought by Lucius Apronius his father-in-law before the 
emperor, he answered, in confusion of mind, ^* that while he 
was soimd asleep, and therefore unaware of what she was 
doing, his wife had destroyed herself." Tiberius instantly 
hastened to the house, and inspected the chamber ; and in it 
the marks of his violence and her struggling were apparent. 
This he reported to the senate ; and, judges being appointed, 
Urgulania, the grandmother of Plautius, sent him a dagger ; 
which it was believed she did by the advice of Tiberius, in 
regard of the friendship of Augusta for her. The criminal, 
having in vain essayed to use the steel, caused his veins to be 
opened. Soon after, Numantina, his former wife, was accused 
-of having by charms and potions disordered the understand- 
ing of her husband ; but was adjudged innocent. 

23. This year at last relieved the Romans from the long 
war with Tacfarinas the Numidian. For the former generals, 
as soon as they believed their exploits had entitled them to 
the honour of triumphal distmctions, always abandoned the 
enemy. Insomuch that there were already in Rome three 
statues adorned with laurel;* but still Tacfarinas was ra- 
vaging Africa, reinforced by auxiliaries from the Moors, who 
had exchanged for war the oppression of the king's freedmen, 
and the commands of slaves, to which they were subject 

* SeriphuB, a small island in the ^gean sea, mentioned by Juvenal : — 

" Et panra tandem caniisse Seripho,*' — Sat. vi. 663. 

And again — 

" Ut Gyari clausus scopulis, parvaque Seripho." — Sat. x. 
' The three statues were, for Furius Camillas, book ii. s. 52 ; L> 
Apronius, book iii. s. 21; Junius Blsssus, book ill. s. 7*8. . 
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under the gorremment of Ptolemy, son of Jub%^ who, from 
ias youth and inexperienoe;, suffered things to take their own 
ioourse. For the Imrhourer of his plunder, and partner in 
depredations, he had the king of t^ Garomantes : not that 
ihis king^ msprched at the head of an army, but only sent out 
light parties, which were magnified by report as coming from 
a distance. From the province itself too, flowed in all that 
were bankrupt in fortune, all that were disorderly in their 
lives ; the more readily, because the emperor, after the feats 
performed by Blsesus, as if there had no longer remained any 
en^my in Africa^ had ordered the ninth l^on to be with- 
drawn : nor durst Publius Dolabella^ proconsul there in that 
year, retain it; as he dreaded more the orders of the prince 
than the casualties of the war. 

2L Tac&rinaE^ therefore, disseminated a rumour, '^that 
aeveral other nations also were tearing piecemeal the Roman 
power; that hence their forces were by d^ees being drawn 
.off from Africa; and that the remainder might be wholly 
destroyed, if all to whom liberty was dearer than bondage 
would exert themselyes in the cause." By this rumour his 
forces were augmented, and he besieged the city of Thubus- 
cunL But Dokbella, drawing together what soldiers were 
there, at his flrst approach raised the siege, by the terror of 
the Roman name;, ami because the Numidjans cannot stand a 
regular encounter with our foot. He likewise established 
'fortified posts in convenient situations; and at the same time 
executed the chiefs of the Musulamiaos, who were on the 
point of commencing a revolt. Then, since, from many expe- 
ditions against Tacfarinas, it was manifest that an enemy so 
desultory in his motions could not be brought to close quar- 
ters by a heavily equipped army, and by bearing upon him 
with a single force, he calkd to his aid king Ptolemy, 
with a body of his subjects, and formed four bands, com- 
manded by lieutenant-generals and tribunes; while predatory 
bands were led on by chosen Moors : the pax>consul himself 
superintending the whole operations. 

25. Not long after, tidings came^ ''that the Numidians 
had pitched their huts near a decayed fort called Auzca, 
which they had formerly set fire to; trusting now to its 

^ ^ See this book, a. 5, note. This Ptolemy was put to death by Cali- 
gula A. u. c. •79.S. Suet in Ca%. s. 26. 
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fiitttatioD^ bcteatoBe it ^vas shut' in da evdi^ dde by wild and 
extensive forests." The light infantry and allied cavalry were 
then hastily marched off at a rapid pace, not knowing whil^er 
they were being led ; and just at dawn of day, with trumpets 
soimding and terrific shouts, they came Upon the Numidian% 
still half asleep, their horses tethered, or lEctraggling Ibosely at 
grass. The Eomans were eome prepared for battle — their 
foot in close array, their cavalry marshalled : the enemy, on 
the contrary, utterly surprised and bewildered, without arms, 
GT order, or plan, were, with all the passivenees of sheep, 
routed, slaughtered, or captured. The soldietB, exasperated 
by the remembraiuie of their toils, and encountering a foe 
that had so often eluded them, severally took their fill of 
vengeance and of blood in the engagement so often wished 
for. Through all the ranbi the word ran, '' that they must 
try to get hold of Tacfarinsua^ known to them in so many con- 
flicts : that there would be no rest from war unless he were 
killed." As for Tacfarinas, his guards skin around him, his 
son a prisoner, and the Bomans pouring upon him on all 
sides, he rushed upon the darts, and escaped captivity by a 
death not uncompensated with the blood of his foe. And 
thus an end was put to the war. 

26, Dolabella solicited triumphal ornaments, but was re- 
fused by Tiberius, in consideration of Sejanus ; that the fiime 
of his uncle Blsesus might not lose its lustre. But the fame 
of BlfiBsus shone no brighter for this; while to DolabeHa 
increase of glory accrued from withholding the honour due to 
him, for he had reaped the renown of ta^ng illustrious pri- 
soners, slaying the general, and terminating the war with an 
inferior army. He was also attended by ambassadors from 
the Garamantes^a rare sight in Rome ! That nation, struck 
with the death of Tac&irinas, and not unconscious of guilt| 
had sent them to appease the resentment of the Roman 
people. And noW that the zeal of Ptolemy during that war 
was known, a custom of remote antiquity was revived in his 
favour, and one of the senators sent to deliver him an ivory 
sceptre and painted robe (the ancient presents of the senate) ; 
and to salute him as " Eing^ Friend, and Confederate." 

27. The same, summer, the seeds of a Servile War spread 
through Italy were prevented from developii^ themselves by 
a lucky accident. The autiior of the commotion was Titus 
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Curtisins, formerly a soldier of the praetorian guards. First 
by clandestine meetings at Bnmdusinm, and the neighbouring 
towns ; afterwards by orders publicly issued, he was inviting 
to liberty the agrarian slaves, through the wild and remote 
forests, and such as were of a turbulent spirit ; when, as it 
were by the bounty of the gods, three galleys, destined for 
the necessities of those who frequented that sea, landed there. 
Curtius Lupus too, the qusestor, was then in these parts ; for 
to him had fallen, according to ancient custom, the province 
of Gales. Lupus marshalled the mariners, and dissipated 
the conspiracy then just breaking out. Stains the tribune, 
<fespatched thither by the emperor with an efficient force, 
haled the leader himself^ and lus most resolute partisans, to 
Rome, — already in a state of alarm, on account of the multi- 
tude of slaves, that were augmenting immensely, while the 
freeborn commonalty daily dwindled away. 
'-^ 28. During the same consulship, there were brought before 
the senate a &.ther as defendant and his son the accuser, both 
named Vibius Sereuus* — a deplorable example of wretched- 
ness and inhumanity : the &ther, dragged from exile, covered 
with filth and squalid from neglect, and moreover bound in 
chains, heard himself impleaded by his son. The young man, 
dressed for the occasion with studied elegance, his coun- 
tenance cheerful and elated, alleged " a plot framed against 
the emperor, and that some of the conspirators were sent into 
Gaul to instigate a rebellion there," — at once a witness and 
an informer. He likewise charged " Csecilius Comutus, for- 
merly prsetor, with having furnished money." But he, from 
the pain of anxiety, and because the accusation was regarded 
as tantamount to destruction, anticipated death by his own 
hand. The accused, on the other side, with a spirit undis- 
mayed, turning full upon his son, and clanking his chains, 
invoked " the avenging gods, that to himself they would give 
back his place of banishment, where he might dwell far away 
from such practices ; and that just vengeance might one day 
overtake his son." He insisted, too, *'that Comutus was 
innocent, and only terrified with forged crimes ; as might be 
easily learnt if other accomplices were produced ; for it was 

' We have seen Vibius Serenus, the father, who had been proconsul 
in Spain, banished to the island of Amoi^s; this book, s. 13. Sse 
also book IL s. 30. 
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Abt provable that, with one confederate only, he should have 
t&editated the murder of the prince, and a change of the 
state." 

: 29. The accuser then named Cneius Lenttdus and Seius 
Tubero, to the great confusion of Tiberius; when men of the 
first rank in Eome, his own intimate friends, Lentulus in ex- 
treme old age, Tubero worn out with infirmities, were charged 
with seditious movements and designs of innovation. But 
^ey indeed were instantly acquitted. Against the father his 
slaves were examined upon the rack ; and their examination 
went against the accuser ; who, distracted with guilt, and 
frightened besides with the language of the populace, who 
menaced him with the dungeon, the rack, and the" punish-* 
ment of parricides, fied the city. He was dragged back from 
Bavenna, and compelled to prosecute his accusation; Tiberius 
not concealing his old hatred to the exile Serenus : for after 
the condemnation of Libo,* he had by letters upbraided the 
emperor, that such signal zeal as he had shown in that trial 
remained without reward: he had likewise inserted some ex- 
pressions more contumacious than safe in the ears of a prince 
proud and prone to take ofience. These matters were eight 
years after revived by Tiberius, who charged him with many 
misdemeanours during that interval, though, through the 
obstinacy of his slaves, nothing, he said, could be discovered by 
torture. 

30. The votes being then taken, and Serenus sentenced "to 
death according to the custom of antiquity;'* Tiberius, to 
soften the public odium, interposed. Then Asinius Gallus 
moved, "to confine him to the Isle of Gyarus or Donusa :** a 
motion which Tiberius also rejected; arguing, "that both 
these isles were destitute of water ; and that to whom they 
granted life, the conveniences of life ought likewise to be 
granted." So Serenus was carried back to Amorgos. And 
now, as Comutus had died by his own hands, it was moved 
" to abrogate the rewsurds of informers,* as often as any person 

* For the iniquitous proceedings against Libo, see l^ok ii. s. 27. 

' When the person accused was found guilty, the fourth part of his 
estate and effects went to the prosecutors ; but if he prevented judg- 
ment by a voluntary death, his property descended to his heirs ; and, 
in that case, the emperor paid his harpies out of the fiscut, the im- 
perial exchequer, that is, out of his own coffers. Tiberius, no doubt, 
felt uneasy under the burden of so heayy an expense. 
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charged with treadon should^ before Judgment passed, |mt an 
end to. his own life." And this motien was being carried, but 
Tiberius, in behalf of the informers, openly complained, with; 
sternness, and contrary to his custom, 'Hhat the laws would 
be defeated, and the commonwealth placed in imminent peril : 
that they should rather dissolye the laws than dismiss their 
guardians." Thus the informers, a description of men called 
into existence to prey upon the vitals of society, and never 
sufficiently restrained even by penalties^ were now encouraged 
by rewards. 

3J. This so long continued series of sad events was in- 
terrupted by a degree of joy' from the pardon extended by 
Tiberius to Cominius, who had been convicted of writing defa- 
matory verses upon him, at the instance of his brother, a sena- 
tor : an event which made it the more SBtonishing, that he who 
knew better thiiigs,and the fsor &ime that waits on clemency. 
G^ould prefer severity. For neither did he err frt)m want of 
discernment ; nor is it difficult to distinguish when the doings 
of princes are applauded with sincerity, and when they are 
received with simulated satisfaction. Nay, even Tiberius, 
\ipon other occasions studied and artificial in his manner, and 
as if struggling to give utterance to his sentiments, yet, i^vhen- 
ever he spoke as an advocate, delivered himself with readiness 
and volubility. But Publius Suilius, formerly quaestor to 
Germanicus, now convicted of having taken money in an affair 
where he was to de<atee as a judge, and for which he was about 
to be sentenced to be excluded from Italy, the emperor 
adjudged him to banishment into an island, with such earnest- 
ness of feeling, that with the solemnity of an oath he declared 
it *' for the .interest of the commonwealth :" a proceeding which, 
though at the time regarded as harsh, turned afterwards to his 
praise, when Suilius returned to Eome : a following age saw 
that exile possessed of . extravagant power; abandoned to 
venality, and employing his friendship with Claudius, which 
he long enjoyed, in all cases for his own advancement, but 
never in the cause of virtue. Catus Firmius the senator was 
adjudged to the same pimishment, " for having forged charges 
of treason against his own sister." Catus, as I have before 
declared, had involved Libo * in guilt by insidious arts, and 
then, by informing against him, procured his overthrow. 
^ See above, book ii« a. 27* 
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Tiberius, mindful of this service, but pretending other motives^ 
deprecated the sentence of banishment; but m^ade no opposi* 
tion to his expulsion &om the senate^ 

32. I am aware that most of the transaotions which! have i 
related, or shall hereafter relate, may periiaps Appear unim* 
portant^ and too trivial to be recorded. But none must com- 
pare these my Annals with the writings of those who compiled 
the history of the ancient Roman people. They had for their 
subjects mighty wars, cities sacked, kings routed and takeai 
qaptive : or if they turned from these to treat of domestic affairSy 
they had before them an unlimited field of digression in the 
dissensions between the consuls and the tribunes, the agrarian 
laws, the com laws, and the contests between the commons and. 
the patricians. The mattered which I am occupied is circum- 
scribed, and unproductive of renown to the author — a state of 
undisturbed peace, or only interrupted in a limited degree, the 
sad* condition of afiiEiirs in the city, and a prince indifierent 
about extending the bounds of the empire. Not unprofitable, 
however, will it be to investigate matters which, thoii^ unim- { 
poritant in a superficial view, frequently give the first impulse? ' 
to events of magnitude. 

33. For all nations and cities axe governed either by the 
populace, by the nobility, or by single rulers. The form of 
government coiJsisting of elements selected firom these and 
blended together, is easier applauded than realised; or if 
realised, cannot be of long duration. So that, as during the 
republic, either when Ihe power of the people prevailed, or 
when the senate bore the chief sway, it was necessary to know 
the genius of the commonalty, and by what meaa^pres they 
were to be managed; and such too as were most thoroughly 
acquainted with the spirit of the senate and leading men, werd^ 
esteemed skilful in the times, practical and wise statesmen : bo 
now, imder an altered condition of afi^rs, when the govern- 
ment of Rome is no other than the arbitrary riile of one man,^ 
it will be of advantage to collect. and record these matters; 
since few can by their own foresight distinguish between 
honesty and knavery, between coimsels pernicious and profit- 

* The forms of the republican govermnent were Bfcill preserved ; the' 
magistrates retained their ancient names ; " eadem magistratuiim voca- 
bula;" but the emperor presided over the whole military department, 
and his tribunitian power gave him the sole direction of all civil: 
business. : . 
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^ble ; but most men are instructed by the examples of others. 
But this detail, as conferring future benefit, is far from afford- 
ing present gratification. For the descriptions of countries, 
the alternations of success in war, the fate of illustrious gene- 
rals, engage the. attention of readers and prevent it from 
flagging. For myself, I have only to record the mandates of 
despotism, incessant accusations, &ithless friendships, the ruin 
of innocence ; one unvarying repetition of causes terminating 
in the same event, and presenting no novelty from their 
similarity and tiresome reiteration. Besides that the old his- 
torians are rarely censiired ; nor is any man now concerned 
whether they laud with greater zeal the Roman or Cartha- 
ginian armies. But, of many who under Tiberius suffered 
punishment, or were branded with infemy, the posterity are 
still subsisting ; and though the families themselves may be 
extinct, you wiU find those who, from a similitude of manners, 
think that, in reciting the evil doings of others, they them- 
selves are censured : nay, even virtue and a glorious name 
create enemies, as they expose the opposite characters by too 
close a contrast. But I return to my undertaking. 

34. Whilst Cornelius Cossus and Asinius Agrippa were 
consuls, Cremutius Cordus was arraigned for that, " having 
published annals and in them praised Brutus, he had styled 
Cassius the last of the Romans :"* a new crime, and then first 
heard of. Satrius Secundus and Pinarius Natta were his 
accusers ; creatures of Sejanus. This circumstance, and the 
feet that Tiberius received his defence with a countenance of 
settled austerity, formed a fetal omen to the accused ; who 
having made up his mind to die, thus expressed himself: "As 
to facts I am so guiltless, conscript fathers, that my words 
only are accused : but neither are any words of mine pointed 
against the emperor, or his mother ; who are the only persons 
comprehended in the law of violated majesty. It is alleged 
that I have praised Brutus and Cassius ; men whose lives and 
actions have been compiled by many writers, but by none 
without encomiums. Titus Livius^ an historian eminently 
renowned for eloquence and veracity, signalized Pompey with 
such abundant praises, that he was by Augustus named Pom- 

^ Plutarch informs us that this was said by Brutus of his friend 
Cassius. Probably, therefore, Cremutius repeated and approved this 
saying of Brutus ; who would otherwise himself, as the survivor of 
Cassius, have rather deserved this honourable distinction. 
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'.peianus ; nor did. this interfere with their friendship. Neither 
Scipio, not Afranius, nor even this same Cassius, nor this 
same Brutus, are any where mentioned by him as ruffians and 
parricides, the common appellations now bestowed on them ; 
but often as great and distinguished men. The writings of 
AsiniuB Pollio have handed down the memory of the same 
men in honourable characters ; Corvinus Messala gloried to 
have had Oassius for his general : and yet both Pollio and 
Corvinus continue^ in the uninterrupted enjoymerft of wealth 
and honours under Augustus. That book of Cicero's, in which 
he exalted Cato to the ^ies ; what other animadversion did it 
draw from Caesar the dictator, than a written reply, as if ap- 
pealing to judges ? The letters of Mark Antony, the speeches 
of Brutus, are full of reproaches against Augustus ; unfounded 
indeed, but urged with signal asperity; the poems of Bibaculus, 
and those of Catullus, filled with virulent satires against the 
Csesars, still are read. But even the deified Juliu^ even the 
deified Augustus, bore all these invectives and passed them 
over ; whether with; greater moderation or wisdom, it were 
difficult to say. For, if they are despised, they fade away ; if 
you show displeasure, they seem to be admitted as true. 

35, '^ I refer not to the Greeks : with them not the freedom 
only, but even the licentiousness of speech, is impunished: 
or if any correction is applied, it is only by revenging words 
with words. It has been ever freely allowed, without exciting 
the censure of any one, to pass our judgment upon those whom 
death had withdrawn from the influence of affiBction and hate. 
Are Cassius and Brutus now in arms 1 do they fill with armed 
troops the fields of Philippi ? or do I fire the Koman people 
by inflammatory harangues, to stir up the spirit of civil war ? 
Brutus and Cassius, who fell now more than seventy years agoy 
are still known in tiieir statues, which even the conqueror did 
not abolish : and as these exhibit their persons, why not the 
historian their characters 1 . Posterity renders to every man 
his proper praise : nor will there be wanting such as, if my 
death is determined, will not only revive the story of Cassiua 
and Brutus, but even mine." Having thus said, he withdrew 
from the. senate, and starved himself to death.^ The fathers 

* SdttecA, de Consolatione ad Marciam, cap. xxil, gives a circum* 
Btantial account of his death. He was three days Starving himself. 
Compare also the commencement of the same treatise. 
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condemned the books to be burnied by the sdiles ; but these 
remadned copies^ which were oonoealed and afterwards brought 
out: whence we maj with the greater justice deride the 
stupidity of those who imagine that thej can, by an exertion 
of contemporary power, extinguish the memorial of events 
among succeeding generations : for, on the contrary, the pun- 
ishment of authors of genius exahs the credit of their writings : 
nor haye foreign kings, or any oiheis^ who have resorted to the 
fiame severity,, produced any other efEisct than infEimy to them- 
selves and glory to the sufferers. 

36. To proceed : this whole year there was such an unin- 
terrupted series of accusations, that even during the solemnity 
of the Latin festival,^ when Dmsus, for the purpose of h^ 
inauguration as prefect of the city, had ascended the tribunal, 
he was accosted by Catpiunius Salvianus with a charge against 
Sextus Marius ; a proceeding openly resented by the emperor, 
and which led to the banisbunent of Salvianus. The city of 
Cysdcujs was next accused of not observing the established 
•woihship of the deified Augustus; with additional charges of 
acts of violence committed upon Boman citizens. Thus that 
city lost her liberties, which, by her bdbaviomr during the 
Mithridatio war, she had earned ; having sustained a siege, 
and, as much by her own bravery as by the aid of Lucullus, 
repulsed the kiiig. But Fonteius Capito, who had as pro- 
consul governed Asia, was acquitted upon proof that tho 
crimes brought against him by Vibius Serenus * were forged : 
and yet the forgery drew no penalty upon Serenus : for the 
public hate rendered him the more secure : for every accuser, 
the more eager and busy he was, the more he resembled one 
whose person is sacred and inviolable : those who practised on 
a small scale and were not in repute, were punished. 

37. About the same time, the furthermost Spain ^ besought 
the senate by their ambassadors, '^ thai, after the example of 

* The Latin festival was instituted by Tarquimus Superbus, and 
celebrated every year in the beginning of May, on the Mount Albanus, 
near the ruins of the city of Alba. (Livy, lib. li. s. 16.) The consula and 
other magistrates went forth in procession ; and, during their absence, 
a person of high rank was chosen to discharge the functions of consul, 
and preserve the peace of the city. See Annals, book vL s. 11. In con- 
formity with this custom, we find Drusus acting on this occasion. 

2 The son who accused his father : see this book, c. 28. 

^ Lusitania and Bsetica ; now Portugal, AndaluHJai and Qrenada. 
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Ask, they idJ^t ^rect a temple to Qlberius and his mother." 
Upon this ooeasion, the emperor, always resolute in conftom* 
ing hononrSy'and now judging it proper to confute thc^e who 
represented him as chargeable with having deviated into am- 
bition, spoke in this manner : '' I know, conscript Others, that 
it is ascribed to a defect in firmness in me, that when the cities 
of Asia lately preferred the same petition, I withstood them 
not. I shall therefore now unfold at once the motives of my 
silence then, and the rules which for the future I am deters 
inined to observe. Since the deified Augustus had not opposed 
the foimding at Pergamus of a temple to himself and the city 
of Rome ; I, with wh<Hn all his actions and sayings have the 
force of kwSy have followed an example already approved, the 
more cheerfully, because to the worship bestowed upon me, the 
adoration of the senate was annexed. But as the admission of 
it in one instance vrill find pardon, so a general latitude of 
being hallowed ^urough every province under the representa- 
tions oi the deities, would denote a vain spirit ; a heart swelled 
with ambition. The homage paid to Augustus will also fSetde, 
if it is made eammon by indiscriminate and immerited acts of 
adoration. 

38. " For myself, conscript fiithers, that I am a mortal 
man ; that I am confined to the functions of human nature ; 
and that if I well supply the principal place amongst yon, it 
suffices me, I solemnly assure you, and I would have posterity 
remember it. They will render enough to my memory, if they 
believe me to have been worthy of my ancestors ; watchful of 
your interests; unmoved in perils, 'and, in defence of the 
public weal, fearless of private enmitiea These are the temples 
I would raise in your breasts ; these are the £urest effigies, 
and such as will endure. As for those of stone, if the judg- 
ment of posterity changes firom &vour to dislike, they are de- 
spised as no better than sepulchres. Hence it is I here in- 
voke the gods, that to the end of my life they would grant me 
a spirit undisturbed, and discerning in duties human and 
divine : and hence too I implore our dtiaens and allies, that, 
whenever my dissolution comes, they would celebrate mj 
actions and the odour of my name with praises and benevolent 
testimonies of remembrance." And thenceforward he per- 
severed in slighting upon all occasions, and even in private 

n2 
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conversation, this worship of himself : a conduct which wa$ 
by s5me ascribed to modesty ; by many to distrust of his 
merit ; by others to degeneracy of spirit. " For men of the 
most exalted virtue have ever coveted the highest honours : 
thus Hercules and Bacchus amongst the Greeks, and with us 
Bomulus, were added to the society of the gods: Augustus 
had chosen the, nobler part, who hoped for deification ; all 
the other gratifications of princes are readily procured : one 
object pnly is to be pimsued insatiably; the applauding voice 
of posterity. For by contemning fame, the virtues that acquire 
-it are contemned." 

39. Now Sejanus, infatuated with excess of fortune, and 
moreover stimulated by the importunity of Livia,^ who, with 
the restless passion of a woman, crav^ the promised mar- 
riage, composed a memorial to the emperor; for it was then 
the custom to apply to him in writing," though he were 
present. The form in which it was conceived was this : 
." That he had been so femiliariaed to the kindness of Augus- 
tus, and subsequaitly to the numerous decisions of Tiberius 
in his favour, that he would not address his hopes and prayera 
to the gods rather than to the ears of princes : nor of them 
had he ever sought the glare of honoui*s : watching and toils, 
like one of the common soldiers, for the safety of the prince, 
had been his choice. However, what was most glorious for 
him, he had attained, — ^to be thought worthy of alliance with 
the emperor.' Hence the foundation of his present hopes: 
and, since he had heard that Augustus, in the disposal of liis 
daughter, had not been without thoughts even of some of the 
Roman knights ; he therefore begged that, if a husband were 
sought for Livia, Tiberius would remember his friend, who 
would seek no other advantage than the high honour of the 
alliance ; for he would not solicit exemption from the duties 
imposed upon him, but hold it sufficient that his house was 
fortified against the injurious animosity of Agrippina : and in 

* The sister of Germanicus, and lately wife of Drusus. See this 
book, c. 3. 

2 The custom was begun by Julius Caesar, and continued by Augus- 
tus. Suetonius, in Aug. s. 84, and Plut. Cacs. 17. 

' The daughter of Sejanus was to have been married to Drusus, the 
son of Claudius. Annals, book iii. 29 ; this book, c. 7. 
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tlhid he only consulted the security of his childi*en; for 
hifbself, his dwn life would be abundantly long, if he might 
etontihue it during the life of such a prince." 
- 40. In answer, Tiberius, having praised the loyalty of 
Sctjanus, recapitulated cursorily the instances of his own 
firvours towards him, and required time, as it were for a 
through deliberation; and then added: <<That all other 
men were, in their deliberations, guided by views of their 
<Jwn interest. Far different was the lot of princes, who were 
m their most important actions to consider fome. He there- 
fore did not resort to that trite subterfuge in his reply, — ^that 
Livia could herself determine whether, after Drusus, she 
ought again to marry, or patiently continue under the same 
household gods, — ^that she had a mother and grandmother, 
advisers more nearly related to her. He would deal more 
Candidly with him : and, first, as to the enmity of Agrippina, 
it would flame out with far more fury, if, by the marriage of 
Livia, the &mily of the Ceesars were rent as it were into two 
contending parties; that, even as things stood, the emulation 
of these ladies broke out, and by their animosities, his grand- 
sons were assailed by conflicting influences. What would be 
the consequence if, by such a marriage, the strife were 
inflamed 1 For you are deceived, Sejanus, if you think to 
continue then in the same rank as now; or that Livia, she 
who was first the wife of the young Caius Csesar, and after- 
wards the wife of Drusus, will be of a temper to grow old 
with a husband no higher than a Boman knight : nay, allow- 
kig that I suffered you afterwards to i*emain what you are; 
do you believe that they who saw her £etther, her brother, 
and the ancestors of our house, enjoying the highest dignities, 
will ever suffer it ? You indeed propose, yourself, to stand 
still in the same station; but the great magistrates and 
nobles^ who, in spite of you, break in upon you, and consult 
you in all affairs, make no secret of complaining that you 
have long exceeded the equestrian eminence, and &r outgone 
in power all the confidants of my &ther ; and firom their envy 
of you, they also censure me. But still, you say, Augustus 
deliberated about giving his daughter to a Boman knight. 
It is a wonderful thing, to be sure, if, perplexed with a crowd 
of distracting care£f, and foreseeing that the man would be 
raised to an unbounded height, whomsoever he dignified with 
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such a matc^^ he talked of Proculeitis,^ and certain others 
like inm, remarkable £or tkeir retired habits, and not at all: 
mixed up with politics ! But if we are influenced by ihe 
hesitation of Augustus^ how much more . powerful is his 
decision ; since he bestowed his daughter on Agrippa, and 
then on me ? These are considerations which) in friendship, 
I have not withheld : however, neither your own inclinations, 
nor tliose of Livia, shall be thwarted by me. The secret pur- 
poses of my own heart towards you, and with what further 
ties of affinity I am oontrivipg to bind you to me, I shall at 
present forbear to recount. Thus much only I will disclose, 
that there is nothing so high which those virtues of jowib, 
and your zeal towards me, do not merit; and when oppor- 
tunity presents, either in the senate or in a popular assembly, 
I shall not suppress my sentiments." 

41. In answer to this, Sejanus, no looger solicitous about 
the marriage, but filled with higher aj^rehensions, besought 
him " to resist the dark suggestions of suspicion, the pratings 
of the vulgar, and the assaults of envy." And lest by re* 
fusing admission to the suitors, who incessantly thronged his. 
house, he might impair his power; or, by encouraging them, 
furnish a handle to his accusers, he adopted the expedient of 
luging the emperor to pass his time in some agreeable situa- 
tion fiir firom Borne. From this counsel he foresaw many 
advantages : upon himself would depend all access to the 
emperor; the letters would, as the soldiers were the carriers, 
be for the most part under his direction; in a little time the 
prince, now declining in years, and enervated by. retirement, 
would more easily transfer to him the whole charge of the 
empire : the envy felt towards himself would be diminished 
by getting rid of the crowd of visitors, and though the empty 
parade of power was removed, he would possess more of its 
essentials. He therefore began by little and little to rail at 
the hurry of business at Bome, the throng of people, the 
conflux of suitors, applauding '' retirement and quiet; which 
afford the greatest fiicilities ^r deUberation on the most im- 

* Froculeius is mentioned by Horace : — 
" Vivet extento Proculeius sevo, 
Notua in fratres anhni patemi,* — Carm. fl. it 5. 
He was "brother of Terentift the wife of Msecenas, and the intimate' 
friend of Augustus. 
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portant matten9|, imwearied by importunities and unexpo8e4 
to annoyance frood th^ disaatifified." 

42. Tkero bs^ened^ too, about tiiat time, the trial <^ 
Yotienus Mo9tanu8»^ a celebrated wit, which induced th^ 
hesitating Tiberius to resolve upon limning all assemblies of 
the fathers, and the true and painful reflections which were 
tb^re uns^Miringly uttered to hk &ce. For, as Yotienus was 
charged with ^umnies spoken against Caesar, ^milius the 
witness, of the military pix>fe6sion, from a zeal to make good 
his evidence, rehearsed every tittle he had heard; and not^ 
withstanding the ckmour raraed to stop his moutli, he per*> 
sisted in the detail with obstinate pertinacity. Tiberius heard 
the reproaches by which he was secretly lacerated; and ho 
was so stnK^ that he exclaimed passionately, "that he would 
instantly clear himself or establish a judicial investigation :*' 
and the primers of his particular friends, and flatteries of all, 
were scarcely sufficient to calm him. Yotienus, indeed, suf-r 
fered the pains of treason ;> but Tiberius per»sted with so 
much more obstinacy in the harshness imputed to him, that 
he punished Aquilia with exile, for adulteiy with Yarius 
Ligur; though she had been sentenced by Lientulus GetuHcus, 
consul elect, to the penalties of the Julian law.' He also 
erased Apidius Merula from the roll of senators, " because he 
had not sworn upon ike acts of the deified Augustus." 
'43. Next, were heard ambassadors from the Lacedaemonians 
and Messenians, about their claim to the temple of Diana 
Limnatis; which the Lacedaemonians asserted to be theirs, 
^'founded in their tcaritory, and dedicated by their ances- 
tors;" and ojfifered as proofs the ancient records of their annals^ 

^ Of this MontantiB, a noted orator and declaimer, wb have ihe 
following character in Seneca the rhetorician : " Habet hoc Montanus 
vitium : diim non est contentus. unam rem semel bene dicere, effedt 
ut ne bene dizerit. Propter hoc solebat Montanimi Scaorus ix^er 
oratores Ovidium vooare." — Controvers. iv. cap. 28. 

' We learn from Eusebius, in his Chronicon, that he was banished 
to the Balearic Islands, where he finished his days. 

' There were two modes of expulsion fh>m the city of Bokne. On^ 
was relegdtio ; the other exilivm. The former Was a mere^ order of 
removal to a certain distance; but the person so punished did not 
forfeit his property, nor the freedom of the city. Banishment took 
away every right Tiberius chose, on this occasion, to inflict the 
heavier punishment. The deporiatio in inmlcm was a still severer 
sentence than either of the above. 
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and the hymns of the old poets; ^'but it had been t^ken 
from them forcibly by Philip of Macedon, having been at war 
with him ; but restored afterwards by the sentence of Julius 
C»sar and Mark Antony." The Messenians, on the contrary, 
pleaded " the ancient partition of Peloponnesus amongst the 
descendants of Hercules; and that the territc»y of Denthelia,^ 
where the temple stood, had fallen to their king; memorials 
of which event still remained, engraven on stone and old 
tables of brass : but if the testimony of histories and poets 
were appealed to, theiy themselves had the most and the 
fullest. Nor had Philip, in his decision, acted by virtue of 
his power, but from equity : — ^the same was the adjudication of 
king Antigonus :^ the same that of the general Mummius.^ 
Thus, too, the Milesians had awarded, who were by both 
states chosen arbitrators : and thus, lastly, it had been deter-- 
mined by Atidius Geminus, praetor of Achaia."' It was 
given, therefore, in &vour of the Messenians. The citizens 
also of Segesta* applied to have " the temple of Venus on 
Mount Eryz, which had fallen into decay through age, 
restored." They represented the well-known, and to Tiberius 
gratifying, story of its origin, who willingly took upon him- 
self the charge, as a kinsman to the goddess.^ Then was 
discussed the petition from the citizens of Marseilles, and the 
precedent of Publius Kutilius was approved : for Rutilius, 
though by a law expelled from Rome, had been by the 
Smyrnseans adopted a citizen : and as Volcatius Moschus, 
another exile, had found at Marseilles the same privilege and 
reception, he had left his estate to their republic, as his 
country. 

4:4:, Those noble Romans, Cneius Lentulus and Lucius 

* Antigouus, king of Macedonia, died in the 4th year of the 139th 
Olympiad, a. u. c. 533. 

* Lucius Mummius, conqueror of Corinth, A.TJ.C. 608. 

' When Greece was reduced to subjection, the Romans, gave to the 
whole country the general name of Achaia. 

* A town in Sicily, now Castel a Mare, in the vale of Mazara. The 
temple of Venus Erycina was afterwards rebuilt by Claudius. (Suet. 
Life of Claudius ) 

* This temple was reported to have been founded by jEiKias, fwn of 
Venus, (Virg. ^n. v. 759,) and from lulus, son of -^nea8,'the Gens Jidia 
was descended. Tiberius, as the adopted son of Augustus, had become 
a member of this Gens. 
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Domitius,' died tliis year. Lentulus, to the eonsulsbip, and 
the ensigns of triumph over the GetsB, had added that of 
poverty honourably borne; and afterwards a splendid fortune, 
virtuously acquired and niodestly enjoyed. Upon Domitius 
devolved the lustre of his fiither, -who in the civil war held 
the dominion of the sea, till he espoused firdt the interest of 
Ifoi^ Antony/ and then that of Augustus : his grandfather 
itad fallen for the cause of the senate in the battle of Phar- 
salia. He himself was chosen for the husband of the younger 
Antonia, daught^ of Octavia : he afterwards led an army 
over the Elbe, and advanced further into Germany than any 
Eoman before him, for which he obtained the insignia of 
triumph. Then also died Lucius Antonius, of a race highly 
illustrious, but unhappy : for, Julius Antonius, his father, 
having ^flfered death for adultery with Julia, Augustus re- 
moved this Lucius, then a child, and the grandson of his 
water, to the city of Marseilles, where, under pretence of pur- 
suing his studies, the name of exile might beveiled. Funeral 
honours were however paid him, and. by a diBcree of the senate 
bis bones were deposited in the tomb of the Octavii. 

45. During the same consulship, an atrocious crime was 
pnerpetrated in Nether Spain, by a peasant of the Termes- 
tinian nation,* who surprised and struck dead with a single 
wound) Lucius Hso,' governor of the province, as he travelled 
careless and unattended, as in a state of peace. The assassin, 
however, escaped to a forest by the fleetness of his horse, and 
there turned him loose : from thence travelling over rocks and 
pathless places, he baffled his pursuers : but he did not long 
escape detection; for his horse being taken and shown through 
the neighbouring villages, it was discovered who was the owner. 
"When found and put to the rack to declare his accomplices, 
he proclaimed with a loud voice, in the language of his coimtry, 

^ Lucius DomitluB Ahenobarbus. His son, Cneius Domitius Aheno- 
barbuB, married Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, and by hei: 
was father of Nero. 

* The name of their city was Termes, now Tiermes. 
' He was probably son of the city prefect mentioned below (book 
vi. 10), and the same who is addressed by Horace in his Art of Poetry. 
L366:-~ 

" ma.jor jurenum, quamvis et voce patema 
Fingeris ad rectum et per te sapis." 
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^'tihat in vain they ^[ue^oned him ; liis associates might stand 
by and look <mi : that no force of torture could extort the 
truth from him.*' Next daj, as he was dragged back to the 
rack, he burst witL so vehement an effort &om his guard, and 
dashed his head so violently against a stone^ that he instantly 
expired. But Piso is believed to have been assassinated from 
a plot of the Termestinians; as in exacting the repayment of 
some public money, which had been embezzled, he acted with 
more asperity than a barbarian people could endure. 

46. In the consulship of L&atulus Getulicus and Oaius 
Calvisius, the insignia of triumph were decreed to Poppasus 
Sabinus for having routed some clans of Thracians, who, 
living wildly on the high mountains/ conducted themselves 
with M;he greater contumacy. The ground of their late 
commotion, in addition to tlie savage genius of the people, 
was their scorn at having recruits mised amongst them, and 
all their stoutest men enlisted in our armies; accustomed as 
they were not even to obey their native kings, excepting 
according to their caprice, nor to aid t^em with forces but 
imder captains of their own choosing, nor to fight against;; 
any enemy but their own borderers. A rumour was then 
also current amongst them, that they were to \ie dispersed 
and mixed with other nations, and thus dragged away to 
distant countries. But before they took up arms, they sent 
ambassadors to Sabinus, to represent ** their past friendship 
and submission, and that the same should continue, if they 
were provoked by no fresh impositions : but if, like a people 
subdued by war, they were doomed to bondage, they had 
able men and steel, and souls determined upon liberty or 
death." The ambassadors at the same time pointed to their 
strongholds, founded upon precipitous rocks, whither they 
had conveyed their wives and parents, and threatened a war 
intricate, hazardous, and sanguinary. 

47. Sabinus amused them with gentle answers till he 
could draw together his army; when Pomponius Labeo 
arrived with a legion from Mcesi% and king Bhemetalces 
with an auxiliary body of his countrymen who had not re- 
nounced their aJl^iance. With these and what forces he 
had of his own, he marched towards the foe, now disposed in 
the passes of the forest : some, more bold, presented them- 

^ Mount Hsemus ; see below, c. 51. 
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i^Tes upon the hiHs : then tha Boman general approaching^ 
gave thenL battle, and without diffiqulty drove them thenoe^ 
but with small slai^hter oi the Barbananfi, because they had 
refuge at band Heroi he soon afiber raised au encampment^ 
and with a stout band took poeaession <^ a hill, which ex* 
tended with an even narrow ridge to the next fortress, which 
was garrisoned by a great host of armed men and rabble : 
and as the most resolute were, according to the custom of 
the nation, gambolling without Hie fortification in dances and 
songs, he forthwith despatched against them a select body of 
archers. These, while they only poured in volleys of arrows 
at a distance, wounded many with impunity; but, approach-* 
ing too near, were by a sudden sally thrown into disorder; 
b^ng received by a cohort of the Sigambiians^^ a people 
prompt in encounterix^ danger, and no less te^ble from 
their war-cries and the clangour of their arms, whom Sabinus 
had posted at a short distance. 

48. He afterwards moved his camp neara* to the enemy; 
leaving in his former entrenchments the Thiacisns, who, as I 
have mentioned, had joinfsd us, with permission ^'to lay waste 
bum, and plunder, on condition that their ravages were con- 
fined to the day; and that;, at nights, they kept within the 
camp, secure and under guard." This restriction was at first 
observed; b»ut^ soon lapsing into luxury, and enriched with 
plunder, they aeglected their guards, and resigned themselves 
to excessive feasting, or wallowed in sleep and intoxication. The 
enemy, therefore, apprised of their negligence, formed themr 
selves into twQ bandb; one to set upon Uie plunderers, the 
other to assault, the Roman camp, not with the hope of taking 
it, but that the soldiers, alarmed with shouts and darts, and 
each intent upon the danger which threatened himself, might 
not hear the din of the other battle : moreover^ to heighten 
the terror, night was chosen for the operation. But thosi^ 
who assailed the lines of the legions were easily repulsed; 
the auxiliary Thracians were teixified with the sudden assault; 
some of them lying near the entrenchments, many roaming 
without them, they were slain with the more relentless ven^ 
geance, as they were changed with ''being fugitives and traitors 
who bore arms to enslave their country and themselves.'' 
^ , 49. Next day Sabinus drew up his army pn level ground;^ 
^ See note on book iL 26. 
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to try if, elated with their success by night, they would 
venture a battle : and, when they still kept within the for- 
tress, or on the chain of hills, he began a siege by means of 
the works he was then fortifying, and which were convenient 
for the purpose : and then forming a fosse and breastwork, he 
carried his lines round for a space of four miles. Then, to 
deprive them of water and forage^ he straitened his barriers 
by degrees, and hemmed them in still closer. A rampart was 
also raised, whence, upon the enemy now within reach, were 
discharged stones, darts, and brands. But nothing distressed 
them so much as thirst, as only a single fountain remained 
amongst a huge multitude of the unarmed and armed men : 
th^ir horses, too, and cattle, penned up with them, after the 
manner of the country, perished for want of provender : near 
them lay the bodies of men; some who had died of thirst, 
some of their wounds; everything foul and tainted with 
gore, stench, and infection. To these distresses was also 
added that consummation of all calamities, dissension : 
some were disposed to surrender; others proposed present 
death, and to &11 upon one another. There were some, too, 
who advised a sally, and to die avenging their deaths. 
Nor were these last mean men, though dissenting from the 
rest.^ 

50, But of their leaders, one named Dinis, a man stricken 
in years, and by long experience acquainted with the rigour 
and clemency of the Bomans, argued, ^* that they must lay 
down their arms, which was the sole remedy for their pressing 
calamities :" and he fii'st submitted, with his wife and children, 
to the conqueror. He was followed by all that were weak 
through sex or age, and such as had a greater love of life 
than glory. The young men were divided under Tarsa and 
Turesis; both determined to fall with liberty; but Tarsa 
declared earnestly " for instant death ; and the severance of 
all hopes and fears at once :" and setting an example, buried 
his sword in his breast. Nor were there wanting some who 
despatched themselves the same way. Turesis and his band 
stayed for night, of which our general was aware. The guards 
were therefore strengthened with more numerous parties; 
and now came on a dark night and cloudy in the extreme ; 
and the enemy now with tumultuous shouts, and now with 
^ This last sentence appears to be interpolated. 
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.q^rofound Bilence, alarmed and embarrassed the besiegers, 
^abinus, therefore^ went round the camp and warned the 
iBoldierSy " that they should not allow an opportunity to the 
inadious arts of the enemy, deceived by ambiguous noises, 
or counterfeited stillness; but keep immoveably to their 
: several posts; nor throw their darts at random." 
f 1' oL Meanwhile the Barbarians, pouring down in separate 
.4broops, now with stones as large as they could grasp, poles 
hardened at the point in the fire, and with the limbs of 
trees lopped off, batter the palisade; now with hurdle^ 
fiigbts, and dead bodies, fill the trench : by others, bridges and 
Udders, which they had framed beforehand, were planted 
against the battlements ; these they grasped and tore down, 
and struggled hand to hand with those who opposed them. 
The Romans, on the other side, beat them back with their 
bucklei-s, drove them down with darts, hurled upon them 
great mural javelins, and rolled down heaps of stones. These 
derived additional courage from the confidence inspired by 
the advantage already gained, and the more signal disgrace if 
they gave way : those, from the feet that this was their only 
hope of safety; and that their wives and mothers, who stood 
near them, urged them on by the lamentations they uttered. 
The night ministered to the daring of some, to the fears of 
others; blows were dealt at random, wounds were received 
they knew not whence; there was no possibility of distin- 
guishing friend or foe. The shouts, reverberated fi-om the 
cavities of the mountain, seeming to proceed from their rear, 
involved everything in such confusion that the Romans aban- 
doned some of their works, believing them to have been 
carried : and yet such of the enemy as broke through were 
very few. The rest, all their most resolute champions being 
wounded or slain, were at the returning light driven back to 
the high ground on which their fort stood, where they were 
at length forced to surrender; and the neighbouring villages 
submitted voluntarily : the remainder could not be reduced 
by storm or siege, as they were protected by the setting in of 
winter, usually premature and inclement in the regions of 
Mount Hsemus. 

52. At Rome the tranquillity of the prince's family was 
disturbed : and, to begin the series of destructions which was 
to end in Agrippina, Claudia Pulchra her. cousin was prose- 
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cated; Domitius Afer* the accuser. This man, just out of 
Hie preetorship, of small estimation, but eager to signalise 
himself by some notable exploit however heinous, alleged 
against her the " crimes of prostitution, adultery with Fur- 
nius, with witchcraft and spells against the emperor.'* Agrip- 
pina, ever vehement, and -oien in a flame on account of the 
perilous situation of her kinswoman, flew to Tiberius, and by 
chance found him sacrificing to the emperor his fether. When, 
availing herself of the circumstance to upbraid him, she told 
him "that it was inconsistent in him to ofier victims to the 
deified Augustus and to persecute his children: his divine 
spirit was not transfused into dumb statutes : the genuine 
images of Augustus were the living descendants from his 
celestial blood : she herself was one; one sensible of im- 
pending danger, and now in the mournful state of a sup- 
pliant. In vain was Pulchra set up as the object of attack; 
when the only cause of her overthrow was her affection for 
. Agrippitia, foolishly carried even to adoration, forgetful of 
Sosia, a sufferer for the same feult."* These words elicited 
an expression of his sentiments from the close-minded Tibe- 
rius, a rare occurrence with him ; and laying hold of her, he 
admonished her in a Greek verse, "that it was no injury to 
her that she did not reign.** Pulchra and fumius were con- 
demned.' Afer, having thus spread the fame of his genius, 
and afterwards received an attestation from Tiberius, in which 
he pronounced him justly entitled to the appellation of "elo- 
■quent," was ranked with the most celebrated orators : after- 
wards in prosecuting accusations, or in defending the accused, 
he enjoyed a greater reputation for eloquence than integrity, 
except that in the latter part of his life he lost much of his 
oratorical power, still retaining his inability to hold his tongue 
when his energies were exhausted. 

53. Agrippina, who continued inflexible in her resentment, 
was seized with a fit of illness. The emperor paid her a visit, 

* Bomitius Afer, an oiiitor highly commended by Quintilian. See 
Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. 18. 

2 Sosia, the wife of Silius ; see this book, c. 19 and 20. 

3 Suetonius relates this, and says Tiberius never afterwards con- 
versed with Agrippina: "Tiberius quiddam qusestam, manu appre- 
hendit ; Qraccoque versu, Si non dominaris, inquit, filiola, injuria m te 
«ccipere existimas. Kec ullo post sermone dignatua est" — In Tib. s. 53. 
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•^heu aftesf a long dlenoe, dtning which she shed a profusioii 
of tears, she at length accosted him with expostulations and 
prayers " that he would r^iieye her solitude and give her a 
husband. She was still young enough for the married state; 
to virtuous women there was no oonsolatioii but that of mar- 
riage; and Bome afforded men who would think it no dis- 
honour to receive the wife of Germanicus and his children." 
Tiberius was not ignorant what power in the state was in- 
volved in tihat request, but, that he might betray no tokens 
of resentment or fear, he left her, though instant with him, 
without an answer. This passage, not related by the authors 
of our annals, I found in the commentaries of her daughter 
Agrippina,^ who was the mother of the emperor Nero, and 
has publi^bed her own life and ihe fortunes of her family. 

54. Agrippina, still grieving, and not anticipating any- 
thing of the kind, was yet more deeply woimded by an 
artifice of Sqjanus, who employed emissaries, under colour of 
friendship, to warn her, " that poison was prepared for her, 
and that she must avoid eating At her father-in-law*s table." 
She was a stranger to all dissimulation: so that as she sat 
near him at table, she continued speechless, not moving a 
muscle of her &ce^ or touching any of the viands. At le^ngth 
Tiberius observed her, whether accidentally, or that he was 
before apprised; and to put the matter to a severer test, 
praising the apples that stood before him, he presented some 
with Ins own hand to his daughter-in-law. This only in- 
creased the suspicion of Agrippina; and, without ever putting 
them to her mouth, she delivered them to the servants. For 
all this, Tiberius let not a word drop from him openly ; but, 
turning to his mother, " There was no wonder," he said, *' if 
he took rigorous measures with her who thus charged him as 
a poisoner." Hence a rumour spread, " that her doom was 
meditated ; and that the emperor, not daring to accomplish 
it publicly, some secret method of perpetrating the deed was 
sought." 

55, Tiberius, to divert the populal talk, assiduously at- 
tended the senate, and heard for many days ambassador^ 
from Asia, who were contending, •* in what city should be built 
the temple lately decreed," For this honour eleven citiefi 

^ She was the daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina. Pliny the 
Elder commends her memoirs, lib. Tii s. 8. 
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strove, with equal zeal, though dissimilar in importance. Nor 
did the pleas urged greatly vary : namely, " the antiquity of 
their origin, and their distinguished zeal ibr the Roman 
people, during their several wars with Perseus, Aristonicus,' 
and other kings." But the Trallians, the Laodiceaus, the 
Magnesians,* and those of Hypsepa, were at once passed over 
as unequal to the chaiige. Nor, in truth, had they of Ilium, 
who represented "that Troy was the mother of Rome," any 
superior advantage, besides the glory of antiquity. The plea 
of the Halicamassians created some little hesitation ; they 
asserted, "that for -twelve hundred years no earthquake had 
shaken their town, and that they would fix in a solid rock 
the foundations of the temple." It was thought enough for 
the inhabitants of Pergamus that they had a temple erected 
there to Augustus, though on that very circumstance they 
grounded their claim. The Ephesians and Milesians seemed 
to have given sufficient employment to their states in the 
ceremonies of their own deities; the former of Diana, the 
other of Apollo. Thus the dispute was confined to Sardis 
and Smyrna. The first recited a decree of the Etrurians, 
which owned them for kinsmen: "for that TyiThenus and 
Lydus, sons of king Atys, having divided their people because 
of their multitude, Lydus remained in his native country, 
and it became the lot of Tyrrhenus to find out a fresh resi- 
dence ; and by the names of these chiefs the parted people 
came afterwards to be called — ^Lydians in Asia, Tyrrhenians 
in Italy. That the opulence of the Lydians spread yet 
further, by their colonies sent under Pelops into Greece, 
which afterwards took its name from him." They likewise 
urged the letters of our generals ; their mutual leagues with 
us during the war of Macedon ; ^ their fertilizing rivei-s, 
temperate climate, and the richness of the surrounding 
country." 

56. The Smymseans, having appealed to their ancient 
records to show " whether Tantalus, the son of Jupiter, or 

* The war with Perseiis, king of Macedon, was a. u. c. 683. Aria- 
tonicus invaded Asia A.U. c. 623. From that time, that part of Asia 
was made a Roman province, and the vices of the East corrupted the 
Homan manners. ** Asia Romanorum facta, cum opibiis suis vitia quo- 
que Romam transmisit." — Justin, lib. xxxvi. s. 4. 

^ The inhabitants of Magnesia on the Mseander. 

^ The war with Perseus must be here intended. 
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Theseus, the son also of a god, or one of the Amazons, vrere 
|heir founder;" proceeded to considerations in which they 
chiefly trusted, their friendly offices to the Roman people, 
having aided ^em with a naval force, not in their foreign; 
wars only, but in those which they had endured in Italy.^ 
" It was they who first reared a temple to the city of Borne, 
•in the consulship of Marcus Porcius;* when the power of the 
Eoman people was already great, but not yet raised to its 
highest glory j for the city of Carthage still stood, and potent 
kings governed Asia. They referred also to Lucius Sylla as 
having experienced their generosity when his army was in the 
most imminent peril from the inclemency of the winter an4 
scarcity of clothes; for when it was reported to the citizens 
of Smyrna then assembled, all that were present divested 
themselves of their garments, and sent them to our legions." 
Thus when the votes of the senators were gathered, the Smyr-. 
nseans were preferred. It was also moved by Vibius Marsus, 
that Manius Lepidus, to whom | had fellen the province of 
Asia, should be attended by an extraordinary legate to super- 
intend the building of the temple; and as Lepidus himself 
modestly declined to choose one, Valerius Naso was chosen by. 
lot from among those of prsetorian rank. 

57. In the meantime, according to a design long medi- 
tated, and from time to time deferred, Tiberius at last retired 
to Campania; under pretence of dedicating a temple to. 
Jupiter at Capua, and one at Nola to Augustus; but in 
truth, determined to remove for ever from Rome. The cause 
of his departure I have before referred to the intrigues of 
Sejanus ; but though in this I have followed most of our 
authors, yet since, after the execution of Sejanus, he persisted 
for six successive years in the same retirement, I am fre- 
quently induced to entertain strong doubts whether his 
absence was no^ more justly ascribable to his wish to indulge 
his cruel and libidinous disposition with greater effect, in the 
secresy of a retired situation. Some believed that, in his old 
age, he was ashamed of the style of his person; for he was ex- 
ceedingly emaciated, tall, and stooping, his head bald, his fa.ce 
ulcerous, and thickly patched with plasters: he was wont too, 
during his recess at Bhodes, to avoid the public, and practise 

> That is, in the Social War, which raged from B. c. 90 to B. 0. 87 < 
* Cato the Censor, who was consul A.n.0. 569. 
TAG. — VOL. I. O 
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bis debaooherieB ia secreisy. Tbere is also a tradition that be 
was driven from Borne by the restieas spirit of bis mother, 
-vrbom be scorned to admit as a partner in the sovereignty; 
nor yet 6onld entirely exclnde, since as her gift be bad received 
the sovereignty itscli For, Augustus bad deliberated about 
placing Germanicus at the beetd of the Roman state, bis sister's 
grandson, and one applauded by ^R men : but, subdued by 
^e solicitations of his wife, be adopted Til)eriuB, and caused 
Tiberius to adopt <jIermanious. With these services Livia 
upbraided him, and demanded a return for them.^ 

58. He was attended on his journey by a slender retinue ; 
«ne senator, Cocoeius Nerva,* formerly consul, an accomplished 
lawyer; and, besides Sejanus, the only person of distinguished 
rank was Curtius Atticus,* a Roman Imight. The rest were 
men of letters, chiefly Greeks/ whose conversation might 
amuse Mm. The astrologers declared, ** that be had left 
Rome in such a conjunction of the planets, as for ever to ex- 
clude bis return.** This was a source of destruction to many, 
who conjectured bis end to be at hand, and published their 
conjectures: nor indeed could they anticipate so improbable 
a contingency as that for eleven years be should of choice 
withdraw himself from bis country. Subsequently it appeared 
bow narrow is the limit which divides the deductions of the 
art from falsehood, and what obscurities envelop the truth. 
-" That be should never return to Rome,** proved not to 
be fidsely said : as to everything else about him they were 
perfectly in the daik; since be sojourned sometimes in the 
adjacent country, sometimes on the neighbouring coast, often 
under the very walls of the city; and died at last in the 
fblness of years. 

^ SaetonioB e&ys, there was a current report, that Livia, incensed by 
the haughty carriage of her son, produced iJie letters of Augustus, 
complaining of the pride and arrogance of Tiberius. The production of 
tiiose papers, at such a distance of time, was thought to be his x>rin- 
«ipal reason for leoring Rome. Suet in Tib. b. 51. 
. * Gocceius Nerva ended his days by abstinence, ▲. n. o. 786, to with- 
draw himself firom the horror of the times. (Annals, book vi. 26.) 
firotier says, he was thought to be father of the emperor Nerva. 

* He^was afterwards ruined by Sejanus. See book vi. 10 ; and Ovid, 
de Ponto, lib. ii. eleg. iv. and vii. 

* These Greek attendants, and the crueltieB inflicted on them by 
Tiberius, are mentioned in Suetonius, Tib. 56. There were also in his 
train a number of Chaldsean astrologers. Juv. Sat z. 9^ 
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59. About that time, an acGident, which' placed the life of 
TUberius in imminent danger, gave encouragement to these 
idle predictions.; "while to himself it famished matter of in- 
creased confidanoe in the friendship and constancy of Sejanns. 
They were takmg a vepast in a native cave at a villa, called 
Spelonca,^ between the Amyclsean sea and the mountains 
of Fundi, when the stones giving way its mouth fell suddenly 
in, and buried some of the attendants: all were thrown into 
a state of alann, and the company fled; but Sejanus, hanging 
Qver the emperor with his knees, face, and hands, intercepted 
the falling substance : such was the posture he was found in 
by the soldiers who came to their relief. He derived increased 
influence from the circumstance, and whatever he advised, 
though it might tend to death and destruction, he obtained- 
the credit of sincerity with the emperor, as he now seemed to 
have no thought about himsdf : so that he assumed the office* 
of a judge against the o&pring of Germanicus, and suborned 
^ch as were to act the parts of accusers, and especially to per-: 
secute Nero, the next in succession ; a young prince modest 
indeed, bat for the most part forgetful of what his present; 
situation required, while his freedmen and dependents, eager 
to acquire power, goaded him on to show a epdrit erect and 
confident; alleging that it was what the lioman people wished/ 
what the army desired: nor would Sejanns dare then to< 
oppose him, €hbu^ he now equally trampled upon the imbe- 
<:iOity of an old msai and the supineness of a young one. / 

6(1 While he listened io these suggestions, and su^ aa 
these, though iie exhibited no indications of meditated depn^ 
vity, yet upon occasions he would let £ei11 intempemte and 
unadvised expressions, which were caught up by the spies set 
over him, and charged against him with aggravations : neither 
was he aUowed the privilege of clearing himsell Whareupon 
materials for solicitude presented themselves in a variety 
of forms; for some cut him, others merely returning his 
salute, turned instantly away: many, after commencing a con^ 
versation, abruptly terminated it; while the creatures of them. 
Sejanns who were near, made a dead set at them, and jeered 
As for Tiberius, he received him either sternly or with a counte- 
nance smiling treacherously ; and whether the youth spoke. 

'. ^ This was in Campania, on ihe seaKsoast, near Ttnadna. The villa^ 
according to Brotier, is now called Sperlonga. 

o2 
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or said nothing, crimes were founded on his words, crimes on 
his silence : nor was he safe even in the night ; since his watch- 
ings, his dreams, his sighs, were, by his wife,* divulged to her 
mother Livia, and by Livia to Sejanus ; who had also drawn 
his brother Drusus into the combination, by tempting hini 
with the immediate prospect of empire, if his elder brother, 
already sinking) were once set effectually aside. The genius 
of Drusus, naturally morose, in addition to the desire of 
power, and the usual jealousies between brothers, was inflamed 
with envy because his mother, Agrippina, was fonder of Nero. 
However, Sejanus did not so far fevour Drusus, but that 
against him too he meditated plans of future destruction ; as 
he knew him to be of an ungovenmble spirit, and thence the 
more obnoxious to insidious machinations. 

61. In the end of this year, the following eminent per* 
sons ^died : Asinius Agrippa,^ of a family rather illustrious; 
than ancient, and in Ins own character not imworthy of it ; 
and Quintus Haterius, of a senatorian family, and himself, 
while he yet lived, famous for eloquence : but the specimens 
of his genius, since published, are not equally esteemed. 
In truth, he prevailed more by rapidity than accuracy : and 
as depth of thought and diligence confer lasting fame upon 
the works of others, so the melody of voice and fluency 
of Haterius perished with him. 

62. A sudden calamity occurred in the consulship of Marcus^ 
Licinius and Lucius Calpumius, which equalled the havoc of 
the most destructive wars; its beginning and end were simul- 
taneous. One Atilius had undertaken to erect an amphi- 
theatre at Fidense, there to exhibit a combat of gladiators : he 
was of the race of freedmen, and as he engaged in the business 
from no exuberance of wealth, nor to acquire popularity 
amongst the inhabitants, but as a matter of sordid gain, he 
neither put it upon soUd foundations, nor employed braces to 
strengthen the wooden fabric which formed the superstruc- 
ture. Thither flocked from Rome persons of every sex and 
age, eager for such shows, as during the reign of Tiberius they 
were debarred from diversions at home, and in greater crowds 

* Julia, the daughter of Drusus, son of Tiberius, by his wife Livia, 
or Livilla. 

* Asinius Agrippa, grandson to the famous Asinius Pollio, the friend 
of Augustus, was consul a. u. c. 778. See this book, c. S4. 
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&om the nearness of the place: hence the calamity was, the 
more disastrous ; fot the theatre being crowded so as to form 
a dense mass, and then rent asunder, some portions tumbling 
inwards, others bulging towards the outer parts, a countless 
number of human beings, either intent upon the spectacle, or 
standing near around the place, were either borne headlong to 
the groimd or buried under the ruins. Those indeed who were 
killed by the shock of the first crash, escaped as far as was 
possible in such a disaster the misery of torture : much more 
to be pitied were those, who with portions of their bodies torn 
away, were not yet forsaken of life ; those who by day beheld 
their wives and children, and by night distinguisiied them by 
their groans and cries. And now others, summoned to the 
spot by the sad tidings, bewailed one his brother, another his 
kinsman, a third his parents: even they whose fiiends or 
kindred were absent on a different account, were yet terrified; 
for as it was not as yet distinctly known who had fiillen in the 
Clalamity, the alarm spread wider fi*om the uncertainty. 
- 63; When the ruins began to be removed, they crowded 
round the dead, embracing them and kissing them ; and fre- 
quently there arose a contest about their identity, where dis- 
tortion of the features, personal resemblance, or similarity of 
age had created a Hability to error in those who claimed them. 
Fifty thousand^ souls were crushed to death or maimed by 
this sad disaster : it was therefore for the future provided by 
a decree of the senate, "that no man under the qualifica- 
tion of four hundred thousand sesterces, should exhibit the 
spectacle of gladiators ; and no amphitheatre should be founded 
but upon ground of proved solidity." Atilius was punished 
with exile. However, immediately upon this destructive 
calamity, the doors of the great were thrown open ; medicines 
and physicians were furnished to all ; and at that jimcture the 
city, though under an aspect of sorrow, presented an image of 
the public spirit of the ancient Romans; who, after great 
battles, relieved and sustained the wounded by their liberality 
and attentions. 

64. The sensation created by this terrible blow had not yet 
Bubsided, when the city was visited with a fire which raged 
with unusual violence, and entirely consumed Mount Cselius. 
** It was a mournful year," they said, " and under ill-boding 

* Suetomufl says, twenty thousand ; in Tib. «• 40« 
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.omens the prince had fonned tke desiga of his absence.** 
Such is the way of the multitude; who are wont to ascribe 
fortuitous events to evil couxisels. But the emperor dissipated 
their murmurs, by bestowing- on each sufferer money to the 
extent of his damage : hence he had the thanks of men of 
rank, in, the senate ; and was rewarded with applause by the 
populace, " for that without any views of ambition, or the im- 
portunities of friends, he had of his own. free will sought out 
the sufferers though unknown to him, and reheved them by 
his bounty." It was likewise decreed, " that Mount Cselius 
should be for the future styled ' Moimt Augustus,' since there 
the statue of Tiberius, standing in the house of Junius the 
senator, alone escaped unhurt, while the flames devoured all 
around;^ that the same had formerly happened to Claudia* 
Quinta ; that her statue, twice spared by the rage of the fire, 
had been solemnly deposited by our ancestors in the temple 
of the mother of ti^e gods ; that the Claudian race were sacred 
and dear to the deities ; and therefore the place where the 
gods had testified such distinguished honour towards the 
prince, ought to be dignified with religious reverence." 

65. It 'mil not be improper to mention here, that this mount 
was of old named Querquetulanus, fr<»n a thick and exuberant 
grove of oaks which grew upon it. It was afterwards com- 

^ monly called Mount Cselius, from Caeles Vibenna, who having; 
led to Rome a body of Tuscan auxiharies, was presented with/ 
that settlement by Tarquinius Priscus, or some other of our 
kings ; for in this particular writers differ : about other cir- 
cumstances there remains no dispute ; that these forces were 
very numerous, and had their dwellings all along the plain 
below, as fer as the forum. Hence the Tuscan Street,'^ so- 
called after these strangers. 

66. But as the zeal of the great men, and the bounties of 
the prince, had solaced the sufferers under the events of for-> 
tune, so the fury of the informers, which grew daily more 
fierce and relentless, continued its career without alleviation^ 
Quintilius Varufi,^ a wealthy man and the emperor's cousin,, 

^ Suetonius mentions this conflagration ; in Tibw s. 48. 

' The origin of t^ Tuscan Street is accounted for in a different) 
manner by Livy ; lib. ii. s. 14. 

' The son of Quintilius Varus, who perished with his three legion^ 
in Germany; he was also son-in-law to Gkrmanictts. The prosecution 
of Claudia Pulchra has been mentioned, this book, a 52. 
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'was aBsailed* by Domititui Afer^ the san^fr who had procured 
^e (KHidemiiation oi Claudia Pukhfa,hift mother ; nor did any 
man wonder that he who had lived long in povaiy, and had 
squandered the rewmrd lately earned, should address himself 
to fresh iniquities : the wonder was, that Puhlius Dolabella 
appeared as his associate in the accusation; because aa he was 
AoHj descended, and related to Yams, he was going to effiuse 
the glory of his house, and shed kindred blood. The senate 
ioweyer shopped the process, and TOted " that the emperor's 
retimi was to be wait^ :" the only course which afforded even 
*a temporary escape jErom this OTerwhelxBing eril. 

67. Tiberius, haying dedicated the temples in Campania, 
though he had by an edict warned the public, " that none 
^ould interrupt his retirement;" and though parties of 
soldiers were posted to prevent the conflux of persons from 
the neighbouring towns; nevertheless, .hating the muni- 
cipalities, and the colonies, and aU continent situations, 
secluded himself in Caprese,^ an island disjoined from th& 
point of the Cape of Surrentum by a diannel of three miles. 
I am strongly inclined to believe that he was taken mth its 
perfect solitude, for the sea in its neighbotirhopd is void of 
havens, and the stations even for smaller vessels are few, whil^ 
•none could put in unperceived by the coast-guards.* The 
temperature of the cUmate is mild in winter, from the dielter 
of a mountain, which intercepts the rigour of the winds r its 
summers are refreshed by gales from the west, and are r^>- 
dered delightful from the wide expanse of sea which the island 
commands : before the fiery eruptions of Mount Vesuvius* 
had changed the h,ce of the country, there was also a prospecpfc 
of the lovely bay of Ilaples. Traditi(m records tiiat the 
-Greeks occupied the opposite r^on, and that Capreee'was m- 
habited by the TeleboL However it were, Tiberius chose for 
his retreat twelve villas,'^ Imving different names, and of con- 

* The isle of Capresd (now Capri) lies afc a amoll distance from the 
promontory of Surrentum (now Capo della liinerya); and has the 

.whole cirouitof the bay of Kaplea in view. It is about four miles in 
length from east to west, and about one in breadtii. See Addison's 

'description in his Trafvels in Italy. 

. * For the barbarity with which Tiberius treated all that landed on 
the island without permissioB, see Suetonius, in Tib. s. 60. 

, ' The eruption of Vesuvius happened in the reign of Titus, A.ir.0. 

"832, A.D. 79. Pliny gives a description of it, lib. vi epist. xvL and xx. 

* Suetonius mentions iSie Villa Jovis, in Tib. s. «5. We may henea 
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Biderable magnitude. And the more intent he had formerly 
been upon public cares, so much the more he became now 
abandoned to secret debaucheries, and mischievous privacy ; 
for there still remained in him his old unreflecting proneness 
to suspicion and credulity; qualities which even at Rome 
Sejanus had always fostered, and here excited with increased 
assiduity; his devices against Agrippina and Nero being no 
longer conducted in secret. Sol(fiera were set to watch them, 
by whom all messages and visits, their open acts, their private 
^proceedings, were minuted as in journals. Persons were even 
suborned to warn them -to fly to the armies in Germany; or 
that, embracing the statue of the deified Augustus when the 
forum was crowded, they would there implore the aid and 
protection of the senate and people of Rome. And these 
counsels, though rejected by them, they were charged with 
having entertained, 

68. Junius Silanus and Silius Nerva being consuls, the year 
began with a disgraceful transaction : Titius Sabinus,^ an 
illustrious Roman knight, was hurried to prison on account 
of his fiiendship for Germanicus : whose wife and children 
he alone of all his followers never ceased to reverence, to 
attend them at home, and accompany them in public: a 
conduct applauded by the good, but offensive to the worthless. 
There combined against him, Latinius Latiaris, Porcius Cato, 
Petilius Rufus, and Marcus Opsins, who had been all praetors, 
and were now looking up to the consulship, to which there was 
no access but by Sejanus, and the favour of Sejanus was to be 
piu'chased only by iniquity. It was settled amongst them 
that Latiaris, who had a slight acquaintance with Sabinus, 
should lay the snare, the rest be witnesses, and then begin the 
accusation. Latiaris therefore accosted him at first with in- 
cidental remarks, and then proceeded to praise his constancy, . 

that he had not, like others, been only a fiiend to that 
femily when in its glory, and deserted it in affliction." He at 
the same time spoke in commendation of Germanicus, and 
bewailed Agrippina, This affected Sabinus ; and as the heart 
of man is easily wrought upon in calamity, he burst into tears, 

conclude that the twelve villas were named after the twelve Dii 
.Majores. 

^ Sabmus has been already mentioned as a person marked out for 
«4estruction by Sejanus ; this book, c. 18 and 19. 
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followed immediatdy by complaints : he now inveighed more 
boldly against S^anus, his cruelty, his pride, and his designs; 
Tior in truth did Tiberius escape his invectives. And now, as 
between men who had communicated to each other their secret 
guilt, these conversations led to a show of dose friendship : so 
that Sabinus henceforward sought Latiaris of his own accord, 
frequented his house, and laid open to him all his griefs, as to 
a most faithful confidant. 

69. The persons I have mentioned next consulted how to . 
have these things uttered in the hearing of more: for the 
place in which they met must wear the appearance of privacy; 
and if tliey stood behind the door, there was danger of being 
iseen or heard, or of suspicion arising from some accident. 
Into the space between the roof and the ceiling, a concealment 
as vile as the treachery was execrable, three senators stowed 
themselves, and applied their ears to the chasms and crannies, 
liatiaris meanwhile found Sabinus abroad, and, as if about to 
tell him some late discoveries, drew him home, and into the 
chamber: there he recounted the past and present cruelties 
(for of both there was store), with an accumulation too of 
fresh terrors. Sabinus took up his former detail with the 
greater proKxity in proportion as griefs once broached are with 
difficulty restrained. The accusation was forthwith despatched ; 
and in, a written memorial to Tiberius, these senators opened 
the order of the fraud, and became narrators of their own in- 
femy. At no time was the city in a state of deeper anxiety 
and alarm, never was there greater need of caution against a 
man's nearest relatives; men were afraid to meet, afraid to 
discourse : silence and distrust extended alike to strangers and 
acquaintance, and both were equally avoided : even things 
dumb and inanimate, roofe and walls, were regarded wiQx 
apprehension. 

70. 1!be emperor sent a letter to the senate on the calends 
of January, and after offering the usual prayer at the entrance 
of the new year, he turned to Sabinus :^ he charged him with 
^'having corrupted some of his freedmen, and aimed at his own 
Kfe;'* and in no obsci^re terms required vengeance. The con- 
demnation passed without delay, and the condemned was 

' Pliny (lib. viii. 61) relates a remarkable instance of the affectioii 
cf Sabinus' dog, displayed at his master's execution. 



dragged away to instaiit death. His heaA waa muffled in his 
robe, and his throat pinohed with a halter; but^ as £u* as he 
QQukL exert his Teioe, ha oried, " that these were the aolemni*- 
ties with which the year began! sooh were the victims slaiit 
to Sejanus !" Whichever way he cast his eyeS) whithersoever 
he directed his word% nought i^peared but flight and soli- 
tude ; the streets and public i^aoes deserted : there were 
some who having fled, returned, and again exhibited them^ 
aelves ; terrified at thid very thing, that they had discovered 
dread. ^' What day," they cried, " will be free from execu*- 
tions 1 when even ia the midst of vows and sacrifices— a time 
when custom has established a forbearance even from pro&ne 
.words — fetters and halteta are introduced. That Tiberius 
knew what he was about in thus incurring so much odium : 
that it was a studied and preconcerted artifice, that it might be 
considered that there was nothing to prevent the new magis- 
trates from opening the prisons as weE as the temples and the 
altars." Hiere followed Jipaa this a letter of thanks <' fi>r having 
punished an enemy to the commonwealth :** and he added, 
'*' that he lived a life of fear and solicitude ; in constant appre* 
hensions of the snares of his enemies;" but named none : how- 
ever, it was not doubted that Agrippina and Nero were meant. 

71. Were it not my purpose to refiarthe aeveral incidents]" 
to their proper year, my spirit longs to anticipate, and^ 
instantly to relate the £Ette of Latiaris,^ Opsius, and the other 
contrivers of this atrocity, not only after Caligula came to 
the empire, but even while Tib^us yet reigned, — who, 
though, he would not suffer the ministers of his cruelties to 
be crushed by others, yet^ as he generally became surfeited 
with their infiimy, and as fresh ones ever presented them* 
selves for the same services, was himself wont to strike down , 
the old and overgrown : but I shall at the proper time relate 
the punishments of these and other culprits. Now, Asinius 
Gallus, to whose children Agrippina was aunt,' moved, '' that 

* ^ In what remains of Tacitus, we find the punishment of Latiarui 
only. See Annals, book yi 4. The rest suffered iinder Caligula. 
- ' Asinius Qallus married Vipsania Agrippina, the daughter of HI 
jALgrippa by Pomponia, the grandaughter of Atticus, after she wa;^ 
divorced from Tiberius. Agrippina, the wife of Germamcus, was ah o 
the daughter of Agrippa by Julia, the daughter of Augustus ; and, 
Wng half-sister to the wife of Asiaius Gkdliu, she was, of course, aiint 
to his children. • ■ .> 
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JtSoA prineia should be doaited to npliRin his ism ta the 
.^9eoate, and allow them to be removed."^ Ttberius was fonder 
,ckf his dissimulfttiim thau of all his otkiec yivtoes ; &a such he 
.conceived it.: he wa% therefore, the moce pawed to find his 
secret pQrt>ofies laid bare; but Sejaims soothed him, not from 
lany love to GaUus, but to wait the Imgenng gradations o£ 
.^e prince's Yengeanioe; for he knew him. to be slow in 
Oioaturing his resolutioDS, but that when he once broke out 
he would link sanguinary deeds to expressions of severity^ 
^About the some time died Julia, grandaughter to iaigustus; 
by him condemned lor adultery,^ and ban^hed to the island 
jof Trimetus, not far frem the coast of Apuluu She there 
suf^ed exile twenty years, sustained by relief £nom Augusta, 
who, haying by secret deviees overihvown her step-chiJdrea 
in their ^osperity, maiie an open du>w of eompassion towarda 
;them in their adversity. 

72. The same year the Frisians^ a people beyond the Bhio^ • 
rebelled, rather from our rapacity thian theiar unwillingness to 
submit. The tribute laid on them by Drusus ' was easy, and 
suited to thdr contracted means^ namely, ^ to furnish oertaia 
hides for military purposes." No one tboi:^t to insist on 
the particular siae or thicknese^ till 01enniu% the first cen* 
turion of a legion, being sent to govern them, picked out the 
hides of some wild buHa as a standard sisse to be accepted — a 
hard task even upon other nations, and to the Germans the 
more intolerable, as their forests abound in beasts of mighty 
bulk, and th^r domestic cattle are smalL First they parted 
with their herds themselves, next with their lands, and last o£ 
all they surrendered their wives and children to bondage. 
Hence their indignation and complaints; but as these brouj^t 
^0 relaxation, they sought relief by war. They seized the 
soldiers appointed over the tribute, and ham^d them on 
gibbets: Olennius by flight prevented their vengeance, and 
found sanctuary in a neighbouring castle, its name Flevum^ 
and garrisoned by a stout band of soldiers, Bomans- and auxi- 
liaries, for the defence of the sea-coast. 

73. Lucius Apronius, |»roprsetor of Lower Germany, as 
soou as he was apprised of the insurrection, summoned from 
the upper province some of the legionary reteran^ witli a 

^ She was guilty of fwiultery with Silanus. See book ilL 24. > 
^ Drusus, the fathas of Qepouiicui^ »x|d brp^sr o£>Tiheiiiis. ; ...» 
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chosen band of auxiliary foot and horse ; and, sailing dowu 
the Rhine with both forces, made a descent on the Frisians ; 
the revolters having now abandoned the £(iege of the castle, 
nnd marched back to cover their own country. He there* 
fore, by bridges and causeways laid over the neighbouring 
estuaries, rendered them passable for the heavier forces ; and 
the meanwhile, having discovered certain fordable places, he 
commanded the cavahy of the Caninefates,^ and all the 
German foot in our pay, to move round to the rear of the 
enemy; who, being already drawn up for battle, repulsed the 
allied troops, and even some legionary horse sent to support 
them. A fresh aid of three cohorts was then sent ; and then 
two more; and, after some space, the whole squadron of 
cavalry: forces sufficiently strong, had they attacked them in 
a body; but as they advanced by intervals, they did not 
inspire fresh courage in those who were disordered, but were 
themselves carried away in the panic of the retreating troops. 
To Cethegus Labeo, who commanded the fifth legion, he 
committed the rest of the auxiliaries ; but he too, being hard 
pressed, and his men in danger of giving way, despatched 
messages to implore the entire force of the legions : those of 
the fifth ran before the rest to his relief, and, in a sharp en- 
counter, repulsing the foe, protected our cohorts and cavalry, 
much enfeebled with wounds. The Roman general neither 
pursued his vengeance, nor even buried the dead, though 
many tribunes, many prsefects, and many centurions of the 
first rank, were slain. It was afterwai-ds learnt from de- 
serters, that nine himdred Romans, having the whole night 
long defended themselves in the wood called Baduhenna, were 
every man cut off; and that another band of four hundred, 
having possessed themselves of the villa of Cruptorix, who 
formerly served in the Roman army, apprehending that they 
must surrender to the enemy, had fiaJlen by the hands of 
each other. 

74. Hence the name of the Frisians became renowned 
amongst the Germans ; whilst Tiberius dissembled the loss, 
that he might trust no man with the conduct of the war. As 

^ There were three different establishments of cayahy in the Romau 
srmies: namely, the troops of horse belonging to each legion; tha 
cavalry that formed a separate corps, as Ala Petrina^ Syllanay Scribo" 
nia; and the cavalry of the allies, m Ala Batavortim, Treverorunif &c. 
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for the senate, it was no part of their anxiety what disgraces 
were incurred in the extremities of the empire : domestic 
terror had possessed their sotils — a malady for which they 
sought a cure from flattery; insomuch that, though they met 
to deliberate upon far different matters, they decreed " an altar 
to Clemency, an altar to Friendship, and round them the, 
Statues of Tiberius and Sejanus ;" and, with repeated suppli- 
cations, importuned both "that they would deign to diow 
themselves to the citizens." They, however, neither visited 
Borne nor the neighbourhood : to them it seemed sufficient 
to leave the island, and suffer themselves to be seen on the 
ghore of Campania. Thither crowded the senators, the knights, 
and great part of the people, all solicitous for admission to 
Sejanus, who was harder of access than the emperor, and 
therefore it was sought by means of intrigue or participation 
in his counsels. It was abundantly apparent that his arro- 
gance was augmented, when one looked upon that disgraceful 
crowd of slaves exposed to open view ; for, at Rome, the con- 
tinual hurrying to and fro is a familiar sight ; and, from the 
greatness of the city, it was a matter of uncertainty what was 
the business they were going upon. But here they appeared 
lying along on the fields and shores, day and night, without 
distinction of rank, and bore with equal patience the favour 
and insolence of his porters ; till at length even that was for- 
bidden : and those whom he condescended not to see, others 
whom he deigned not to speak to, returned to the city in 
alarm; but some with ill-starred joy, for a dreadful issue of 
his disastrous friendship overhung them. 

75, For the rest, Tiberius, having in person betrothed to 
Cneius Domitius the younger Agrippina, his grandaughter 
fmd daughter of Germanicus, ordered the nuptisds to be cele- 
brated at Rome. In Domitius he preferred, besides the 
antiquity of his family, his near kindred to the Caesars ; for* 
he had the honom* of having Octavia for his grandmotherj^ 
and, through her, Augustus for his great-uncle. 
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1. In the consulship of Eubellius aad Fusius^ each sumamed 
Gemiiiua, died Juha Augusta^ ^ in extreme old age. She 
belonged to a ^mily of the highest nobilit j, being a member 
of the Olaudian house ; and adc^ted through her father into 
the Livian &mily ; into the JuUan by Augustus. Her first 
marriage was with Tiberius Nero ; by whom she had children : 
her husband, at the time of the Perusian war, became a 
fugitive ; but, upon peace concluded between Sextus Pom- 
peius and. the triumyirate, returned to Eome. Afterwards, 
Octavius Cs&ssix, enamoured of her beauty, took her from her 
husband ; wheUier against her inclination, is uncertain ; but 
with such precipitation, that, without staying for her delivery, 
he brought her home while pregnant. She had no further 
issue; but, united in blood to Augustus by the iparriage of 
Germanicus' and Agrippina, her grandchildren stood in the 
same relation to hizcL In her domestic deportment she was 
formed after the model of primitive sanctity ; but with more 
afi^bility than was allowed by ladies of old : as a mother, 
zealous and determined ; as a wife, kind and indulgent ; well 
adapted to the fastidious and complex character of her 
husband, and the subtle nature of lier son : her funeral was. 
plain, and her last will was long unfulfilled : her encomium 
was pronounced in public by Caligula, her gcandaan, afterwards 
emperor. 

2. Tiberius excused himself to the senate Tjy letter, for not 
having in person paid the last offices to his mother, on the 
score of the pressm-e of business; but suflfered not the event to 

^ AuguatuB, by his last will, adopted her into the Julian family, 
tinder the additional name of Augusta. (Annals, book i. 8.) Tacitus^ 
after that time, calls her Julia, Julia Augusta, and frequently Augusta 
only. Julia died, according to Pliny, lib. xiv. s. 6, at the age of eighty- 
two. Her father was of the Claudian family, and, being adopted into 
the house of Livius, t/ook the name of Livius Drusus Claudianus. He 
fought on the side of liberty at the battle of Philippi; and, seeing the 
day lost, died by his own hand. 

* (Jermanicus, the son of Drusus, was grandson to Livia; and Agrip- 
pina, his wife, was grandaughter to Augustus. ^ 
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interfere at all with his enjoyments. He likewise abridged 
tiie ample honous decreed to her memory by the eenate, and 
juimitted only a vety Jsw of thoae pvoposed^ imder piretenco 
of moderation^ adding, ^'that no religious worsdiip diould be 
appointed ber ; for such iras lier own ckoioe."^ Nay, in a 
part of the same letter, he Gequsured female friendships; 
obliquely carping at the (sonsul Fusrus, who had stood 1^^ 
in the &E7our of Augnsta, and was an adept in winning iS» 
afieotions of women ; he was also of a witty turn, and used to 
play upon Tiberius with cutting pleasantries ; the impressioiis 
of which are long retained by those in high places. 
. 3. From this period however his government assumed a 
character of furious and crushing despotism : for while 
Augusta lived, some xefuge still remained, as the respect of' 
Tiberius for his motiier had all the foroe of habit ; nor durst 
Sejanus attempt to supersede the authority of tbe parent i 
but now, as bsing &ee from restraint, they broke out with 
unbridled fury : letters were despatched against Agrippina 
and Nero ; which, as they were re»d in the senate soon after 
the death of Augusta, ihe people believed to have been sent 
long before and by her suppr^HBod. They contained expres- 
sions of refined barbarity ; not imputing acts of armed 
hostility, or deagns of treascm ; but he chaxged his grandson 
with ^the love of young men, and lewdness:" against 
Agrippina he durst not -even fsign so much j but accused her 
<^of hau^ty looks, and a turbulent spirit;" to the great 
consternation of the senate, who remained speechless, till a * 
few, who had no hope t)f rising by honourable means, (for 
verily pubHc calamities are coiwert^ into occasions of per<- 
sonal &vour,) demanded, that ^' the question of the kttem 
should be laid before the senate.*^ The foremost in zeal wsa 
Cotta MessalinuB,' who expressed himself in terms of extreme 

^ Tiberius, from the day of his accession, considered his mother as a 
^oman of a politic and artificial chaiAoter, proud, and overbearing : in 
appearance, plotting to aggrandize her son; in secr^, wishing for 
nothing so much aa te gratify her own ambition. She lived thret) 
years ^ter Tiberius x«tired to ib.e isle of Catnrese, and during that tim« 
never had more than one short interview. . In her lasb illness, Tiberius 
did not visit her. Be signified an inclination to attend the funeral 
ceremony, but he delayed so long that the body was in a state of putrer 
faction before it was'oommitted to the flames. Suet, in Tib. & 51. 

' Cotta Messalinus was the son of Messala Cprriaiu^ an orafco^ 
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severity ; but the other leading men, and chiefly the magis- 
trates, were embarrassed, for Tiberius, though he had in- 
veighed against them bitterly, left the ulterior proceedings 
in uncertainty, 

4. In the senate was one Junius Easticus, appointed lay. 
'the emperor to keep a JQumal of their proceedings,* and 
therefore thought well acquainted with his purposes. Thjiai 
man, by some &ted impulse (for he had never before shown:, 
any instance of magnanimity) or from shortsighted cunning,, 
while, forgetful of impending dangers, he di*eaded future 
possibilities, joined the party that hesitated, and warned the 
consuls, "not to introduce the question :" he argued "that 
from a few transient impulses the most important affairs 
might take a bias ; that one day the of^ring of Germanicus 
might rise again, when the old man had had time to reconsider 
his conduct."^ At the same time, the people, carrying the 
images of Agrippina and Nero, gathered round the senate, 
and with prayers for the prosperity of the emperor, cried 
earnestly, that the letters were coimterfeit; and that the 
prince was no party to the contrivance to ruin his family:" so 
that no dire resolution was come to on that day. There were 
also circulated several fictitious speeches under the names of 
men of consular rank, against Sejanus ; and framed with the 
greater petulance as most of them vented whatever their 
genius suggested in secret: whence he was the more em-aged, 
and derived a pretext for complaining that the senate " had 
' treated the afi^ction of the prince with contempt ; that the 
people had renounced their allegiance ; that revolutionary 
harangues were publicly heard and read; seditious acts of 
senate were passed; what more remained, but to take up 

highly commended hy Quintilian. The son inherited a portion of his 
father's eloquence, but none of his virtues. He is again mentioned by- 
Tacitus as the promoter of oppression and cruelty. Annals, book 
ti 6. 

* Suetonius informs us that Julius Caesar ordered acts of the senate, 
as well as of the people, to be duly committed to writing, and pub* 
Ibhed, which had never been done before his time. (See in Jul. Cccs. 
B. 20.) Augustus, a more timid politician, ordered the proceedings of 
the senate to be kept secret. (Suet, in Aug. s. 36.) Tiberius followed 
the same rule, but, as it seems, had the caution to appoint a senator to 
execute the office. 

' This passage is rather doubtful, from the difficulty in determining 
th«» correct reading, ^ 
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vjtins, and choose as their leaders and generals those whose 
images they would have followed as standards)'* 

5. Tiberius therefore having repeated his accusations 
against his grandson and daughter-in-law ; haying rebuked 
the people bj an edicts and complained to the senate, " that 
by the artifice of a single senator the imperial dignity was 
Iraiffied and insulted ; required that the whole affiiir should be 
left to himself entire and imtouched." Without further 
deliberation, they did not indeed resolve to come to a final 
decision, for that they were forbidden to do, but they testified 
their readiness to inflict vengeance, had they not been pre- 
vented by the authority of the prince.^ « ♦ ♦ ♦ y' 

6. * * * Upon this subject four-and-forty speeches were 
delivered ; of which a few from fear, more from the habit 
*♦»*♦*♦♦♦♦♦ «i judged that either it would bring 
infamy upon myself or odium upon Sejanus* The course of 
fortune is turned ; and he who even chose him for his son- 
in-law and his colleague does not condemn himself For the 
rest ; as they brought disgrace on themselves by caressing 
him while he hved, so now they incur a deeper guilt by 

' reviling him when dead * * * which is the more wretched 
fete, I can hardly decide ; that of accusing a friend, or of 
being accused for showing him friendship * * * I will put 
•no man's cruelty, no man's mercy to the proof; but, free as 
I am, and approved by my own conscience, I will anticipate 
danger. T adjiure you that you do not retain the memory of me 
in sorrow rather than with joy, adding me too to the number 
of those who, by a noble end, have escaped from the spectacle 
of their country's miseries." 

7. He then spent part of the day in conversation with the 
several persons that Qame to him ; either retaining them or 
dismissing them, according as the purpose of each was to 
attend him, or merely to speak with him : and while there 
was yet a throng of company remaining, all admiring his 

^ The chapters here lost comprise a period of three years (viz. A.D. 

. 29, 30, and the greater part of 31), in wMch occurred some of the most 
important events of tb^ reign of Tiberius ; such as, the imprisonment 
of Agrippina and her two sons, with the death of the eldest; the con- 
spiracy and execution of Sejanus, the death of Livia his accomplice, 

• and the proscription pf the relatives and friends of the deceased 
favourite. 
. TAG. — VOL. h V 



fearless cotmteiiance, a&d imagining that there Was still tim^ 
to spare before the last sad scene, he fdl upon a sword, whicl^ 
be had concealed in a fold of his gown. Nor did Tiberius, 
after his death blacken him with reproaches or accusations^ 
whereas he had loaded Bkesus with many and foul . inv 
iputations. . 

• 8. The cad* of Pciblius Vitelliiwi -and Pomponius Set- 
cundus were ne&t bron^it before ihie senate. The first ^a^ 
charged by infortners^ "that he, when presiding over the 
exchequer, had offered to- open the treasury and give the 
military fimd in aid of a revolution.'* To the other, Considius, 
lately prsetor, objected "the friendship of i£lius Gallus, who, 
after the execution of Sejanus, had fled to the gardens of 
Pomponius, as to a most secure shelter:" nor had the 
accused any other resource ag^nst the danger that menaced 
them than the constancy 6f their brothers, who came forward 
BS their sureties* Soon afterwards, the trial having been 
frequently postponed, Vitellius, wearied out with fear and 
Tiope alike, und€^ pretence of writing, called for a penknife, 
with which he made a slight incision in iiis veins, and at last 
died brokenhearted. Pomponius, a man of great elegance of 
manners, and shining wit, bore his adverse fortune with 
equanimity, and outlived Tiberius. 

9. Now though the rage of the populace was beginning to 
evaporate, and most men were mollified by former execu- 
tions ; it was determined to punish the remaining children of 
Sejanus. They were therefore both carried to prison; the 
boy sensible of his impending doom ; but the girl so uncon- 
scious that she frequently asked, "for what offence? and 
whither did they drag her? she would do so no more ; and 
"they might take the rod and whip her." The writers of that 
•time relate, " that as it was held unprecedented for a virgin 

^ P. Vitellius was the faithful companion of Germanicus, in Germany 
and Asia. He afterwards prosecuted Piso for the murder of liia friend. 
(Annals, iii 10, 13.), Suetonius relates, that he was seized among tho 
accompHces of Sejanus ; and, being delivered to tha custody of his 
brother, he opened his veins, but, by the persuasion of his friendfe, 
suffered the wound to be bound up. He died soon after of a brokea 
heart. (Suet, in Vitellio, s. 2.) He was unde to Vitellius the emperor. 

• (See Vellelus Paterculus, lib. ii.) Pomponius Secundus was of consular 
rank. Quintilian praises his drannatxo geniuB. See the Dialogue con« 
oeming Oratory, s. 13. 
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4x> suffer capital p\uMshmenty* dhe ifaa'-violatcd bj tbe -ei^ectt- 
^tioner just before he tied ihe rope ; and' then being both 
-Btrangled, their tender bodies were cast into the Oemonifie." ^ 

10. About the same time Greece and Asia were dismayed 
hy a rumour more rife than lasting ; '^'that Dnusus,, the son 
of Germanicus,^ had been s^en in jtbQ- Cydad^ :and soon 
afterwards upon the continent.** And there was indeed a 
youth nearly of the same age, to whom some of the emperor's 
freedmen, as if he wer& recognised "by them, attached them- 
selves, with the purpose of betraying him. The unwary were 
allured by the splendour of- the name ; the Greeks being 
prone to catch at anything new and marvellous : so much 
so that they imagined, " that, escaped, from /custody ^nd 
proceeding tb the armies of his father, he would invade Syria 
.or Egypt." He was now attended by a crowd of young men, 
and thronged with eager partizans, elate4 with his present 
Buccess and airy hopes, when the story reached Poppseus 
'Sabinus. He was at that juncture engaged in Macedonia, 
and likewise had charge of Greece ; to obviate the mischie]^ 
whether the account were true or false, he hastily passed 
the bay of Torone and that of Therme; and piresently 
reached Euboea, an island of the JSgean sea, and PirsBus, on 
the coast of Attica; he then passed along the coast of Corinth, 
and the straits of the Isthmus ; and, by another &ea, entered 
Kicopolis, a Boman colony : there at length he learned, that 
being shrewdly questioned, he had declared himself the son * 
.of Marcus Silanus ; and that many of his followers having 
fallen off, he had embarked, as if he meant to sadl to Italy. 
'Sabinus sent this account to Tiberius, and farther than tins 
■we have found nothing of the origin or issue of that affair. 

11. Towards the conclusion of the year, a dissension b^- 
tween the consuls, which had been loijg gathering strength, 
burst forth ; for Trio,' who was careless about making him- 
self enemies, and a practised pleader, had obliquely censxired 
" Kegulus, as slow in crushing the tool^ of Sejanua.'* This 

1 it Triumvirali supplicio" in the original; the pnniahmient b^ing'so 
Btyled, because it was the duty of the triumvir to see execution done 
on such as were condemned to die. ' 

' This young prinoe wa9 now a prisoner in the dungeon of the 
Palatium. , . 

^ Trio has* been mentiojled (Anilals, ii. 28) as a practised informer, 
a man of dangerous talents, and an infamous cbdraoter. 

p2 
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last, ft moderate and- inoffensiye man, imless provoked, not 
only repulsed the charge of his colleague, but summoned hini 
to trial, as an accomplice in the conspiracy. Though many 
senators besought them to lay down their animosities, as they 
tended to destruction, they continued in determined hostility, 
menacing each other^ as long as they remained in office. 
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1. Cneius DoMiTius ^ and Camillus Scribonianus had begun 
their consulship, when the emperor, having crossed the chan- 
nel between Capreae and Surrentum, sailed along the shore of 
€ampania; either unresolved whe^er he should enter the 
city, or else coimterfeiting a show of coming, because he had 
determined otherwise. He often came down into the neigh* 
bourhood of the city, and even visited the gardens upon the 
Tiber, but went back again to the rocks and loneliness of the 
island, ashamed of his viUanies and lusts ; in which he rioted 
so inordinately, that, after the fashion of foreign tyrants, the 
children of- ingenuous parentage became the objects of his 
pollution. • Nor were beauty and gracefulness of person the 
only provocatives of his passion, but the modest deportment 
of some youths — ^the ancestral images of others. ^ ^hen, like- 
wise, were first devised the names, till then imknown, of 
" Sellarii" and " Spintrise," expressive of the abominable lewd- 
ness of the place, and the manifold methods of prostitution. 
Prociu'ers were appointed to hunt out victims, and bring them 
to him. The willing they encouraged with presents, the 
backward they terrified mih. threats ; and upon such parents 
or kindred as withheld them, they employed force, seizure, 
and just what they pleased, as upon so many captives. 

2, At Rome, in the beginning of the year, as if the iniqui- 
ties of Livia2 had been but just discovered, and not long 

* Domitius, commonly called Domitius Ahenobarbus, is the person 
"vehom we have seen married to Agrippina, the daughter of Qermanicus, 
Amials, book iv. 76. 

* The younger Livia, who conspired with Sejanus against the life of 
Bruflus, her husband, .• 
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aiQce pumshed too, rigorous decrees were passed against even 
JbQr statues and memory ; with another^ " that the effects of 
Sejanns should be taken from the public treasury, and placed 
^i that of the emperor :'* as if it made any difference. And 
yet such was the motion of the Scipios^ the Silani, and the 
Cassiijt who urged it, each almost in the same words, or with 
sli^t alterations introduced, and with great apparent earnest- 
ness ; when, suddenly, Togonius Gallus, while he thiiist his 
own meanness amongst illustrious names, became an object 
of derision; for he besought the prince " to choose a body of 
senators, of whom twenty, drawn by lot and imder arms,, 
should wait upon him, and defend his person, as often as he 
entered the senate.*' He had given too much credit to a 
letter from the emperor, requiring " one of the consuls as a- 
guard, that he might proceed in safety from Caprese to 
Rome." Tiberius, however, whose custom it was to mingle 
irony with seriousness, thanked the senate for this instance 
of their regard ; but asked, " who were to be chosen ? — ^who 
to be omitted? — ^whether always the same, or a continued 
succession ? — ^whether young senators, or such as had borne 
dignities? — ^whether those who were magistrates, or other- 
wise 1 And then what a sight it would be to behold them 
taking their swords in the porch of the senate-house ! In 
truth, he held not his life of such importance, as to have it 
thus protected by arms." So much in answer to Togonius, 
abstaining from any harshness of expression; nor did he urge 
anything beyond cancelling the motion. 

3. But Jimius Gallio,' who had proposed ** that the pr8&> 
torian soldiers, having fulfilled their term of service, should 
thence acquire the privilege of sitting in thtf fourteen rows of 
the theatre allotted to the Bxmi^ knigh^" he rebuked vehe- 
mently, and, as if present, demanded <'>what business he had 
with the soldiers, whose duty boupd them to observe only 
the orders of the emperor, and from the emperor alone to 
receive their rewards ? Had he forsooth discovered what had 
escaped the sagacity of the sainted Augustus? Or was it 
not rather a method invented by a satellite of Sejajius, to 
raise sedition and discord ; an artifice by which, under pre- 
tence of conferring honour, he might stimulate the simple 
minds of the soldiers to br^ through the established regu^ 

1 JuniuB Qallio was tho brother of Seneca* See Annals^ xy« 78,, 

i 
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lations of th^ Bervioet** This reward of his studied flattery- 
had Gallio; who waS forthwith expdled the senate, and after- 
wards Italy : nay, as it was alleged that he would experience 
no hardship from an exile at Lesbos, st celebrated and charm- 
ing island, which he had selected, he was hauled back to. 
Rome, and kept under guard in the housis of a magistrate. ' 
Tiberius in the same letter denounced Sextus Paconianus, of 
prastorian rank, to the great joy of the senate, as he was 
daring and mischievous, prying into everybody's secrets, and 
chosen by Sqanus as an instrument for concerting the over- 
throw of Cahgula. When this was now laid open, the hate 
Ibng since conceived against him broke out, and had he not 
offered to make a discovery, he had been instantly condemned 
to capital punii^ment. 

4. So when he impeached Latinius Latiaris, the accuser 
^d the accused, both equally detested, exhibited a most gra- 
tifying spectacle. Latiaris, as I have recorded, had been the 
chief instrument in ensnaring Tltius Sabinus, and was now 
■&e first to pay the penalty. During these transactions 
Haterius Agrippa attacked the consuls of ihe preceding year : 
**How catne they to be silent now, aftei* threats of mutual 
accusation ? fear, doubtless, and conscious guilt, operated as 
a compact of mutual forbearance. But the fiathers must not 
suppress what they had heard." Regulus answered, " that he 
waited his time for revenge, and that he would prosecute his 
colleague before the prince." Trio said that " the emulation 
between colleagues, and what they had uttered in the heat of 
dissension, were better blotted out of remembrance." Agrippa 
still persisting, Sanquinius Maximus, of consular rank, be- 
sought the senate " not to increase the cares of the emperor 
by hunting up matter for fresh severities; that the emperor 
himself was equal to the task of remedying the evils of the 
times." Thus Regulus escaped destruction; and Trio ob- 
tained a postponement of his doom.* Haterius was the more 
detested, since, enervated with sleep or nocturnal debaucheries, 
and protected by his sloth against all peril from the prince, 
bloodthirsty though he was, he meditated, in the midst of 
revelry and lewdness, the ruin of illnsUious citizens. 

5. Next, Cotta MessaUnus, the author of every the most 
sanguinary counsel, and therefore inveterately hated, was 

. * • • I for tJie end of Fnlciniiis Trio, see this book, c 88. 
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abcused of a multitude of crimes, as soon as ever an bppor- 
timity was afforded: "that he had given Caligula the nick- 
name of Caia, as contaminated by incest; " ' that at a banquet 
amoi^ the priests on the birthday of Augusta, he had styled 
it a "funeral supper;"' and that, compkining of the influ- 
eiice of Manius Lepidus and Lucius Ammtius, with whom- 
he had a suit about money, he had added, "they indeed will 
be supported by the senate, but I by my dear little Tiberius.** 
Convicted as to all these charges by men of the first rank in 
Eome, and they pressing their suit, he appealed to the em- 
peror: soon after a letter came, which was a kind of defence 
of Cotta; in it he recounted ^* the beginning of their friend- 
Aip,** repeated *'his many good services to himself,** and. 
<Jesired "that words malicioudy distorted, and the simplicity 
of convivial conversation, might not be wrested into crimes." 

6. Most remarkable was the beginning of Csesar's letter ;•' 
for in these words he commenced : " What to write you, con« 
script fe-thers, or in what manner to write, or wliat altogether 
not to write at this Junctui^, if I can determine, may aJl the 

fods and goddesses doom me to worse destruction than that 
y which I feel myself consuming daily.** With such just 
retribution did his crimes and atrocities recoil upon himself 
Nor was it unadvisedly that the wisest of all men was wont 
to affirm, that if the hearts of tyrants were bared to view, 
wounds and lacerations would be seen in them ; for as the 
body is torn by stripes, so is the heart by cruelty, lusts, and' 
fevil purposes.* For- assuredly not his imperial fortune, not 
his inaccessible solitude, could prevent Tiberius from acknow- 
ledging the anguish of his breast, and the penalties he had 
brought upon himself. 

7. It was then left to the discretion of the senate to decide 
on the case of Caecilianus the senator, ^who had brought 

"* The female name of Caia, given to Caius Caesar, or Caligula, cames 
*with it the imputataon of extreme effeminacy and vice. 
• ' This we must suppose to have occurred after Augusta's deatlb 
The conduct of Caligula would tiierefore imply that tluB emprest- 
teother had not been defied (see thovB, hock v. 82), and that, it wad 
^erefore ridiouloua to oclebrate her birthday. 

- ' Suetonius has the aame letter in the very wosds here reported 
On Tib. 8. 67. 

' ■* Tacitus here appeam to jrafi^r to two paasagaa Stt Hito, lis. Gk» 
gias, 524 E, and The Republic, ix. 579 D. ....... 
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forward many charges against Cotta j*! and it yroa resolvecj, 
*' to subjeet him to the same penalties as were inflicted upon 
Aruseius and Sanquinius, the accusers of Lucius Amintius.** 
An event more gratifying to his pride never befel Cotta ; 
who, of noble descent indeed, but beggared by extravagance^ 
and infamous for his enortnities, was, in the estimate of the 
redress due to him, placed up9n a level with the immaculate 
character of Arruntius^ Afterwards were arraigned Quintus. 
Servaeus and Minutius Thermus : Servseus, formerly prsetor^ 
and once the follower of Germanicus; Minutius, of the eques* 
trian rank, and though distinguished yet never elated by the 
friendship of Sejanus : and hence the greater commiseration 
for both. Tiberius, on the contrary, charged them " as tke 
principals in treason," and directed Gains Cestius the elder, 
** to declare to the senate what he had written to himselfi,'^ 
Thus Cestius imdertook the accusation. This was the most 
pestilent calamity of those times, that the first men of the 
senate performed the office of the meanest informers : some 
openly, many in secresy; nor could you observe any distinc- 
tion between kinsmen and aliens, friends and strangers, — 
whether the acts imputed were recent, or fetched from the 
obscurity of past times : equally for words spoken in the 
fonmi, — at entertainments, — ^upon whatsoever subject, — the 
speakers were accused,^ according as every one hastened to 
get the start and point out the ciUprit : some did it for their 
own protection, but the generality infected, as it were, with 
the malady and contagion of the times. Minutius and Ser- 
V8BUS were condemned; but, to save themselves, became 
evidence : and thus were drawn into the same predicament 
Julius Africanus, from the Santones, a city of Gaul ; and 
Seius Quadratus, whose origin I have not discovered. Neither 
am I unaware that by most writers the trials and sufferings 
of many are wholly omitted*; either sinking under their 

* As an instance of the practices of the informers, we may cite the 
following anecdote related by Seneca. One of the guests, at a dinner, 
wore the image of Tiberius on his ring. His slave, seeing his master 
intoxicated, took the ring off his finger. The informer, some time 
after, insisted that the owner, to mark his contempt of Tiberius, waa 
Bitting upon the figure of the emperor. For this offence he drew up an 
accusation, and was getting it attested by subscribing witnesses, whea 
ihe slave showed to the whole company that he had the ring in his, 
hand all the time. 
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tiinltiplicify, or apprehensive that the recital, which to them* 
i^lyes proved surfeiting and melancholy; would be equally 
irksome to their readers. But to me nmny events hav& 
presented themselves, deserving to be known, however unre* 
tDOrded by others. 

8. For, at a juncture when all men else affected to re-^ 
Hqunce the friendship of Sejinus, a Boman knight, named 
'Marcus Terentius, then upon his trial pn this very account, 
'tfered to avow it before the senate in a speech on this wise : 
^^ In my present circumstances, to deny the charge were per- 
haps more expedient than to acknowledge it ; but, whatever 
be the result, I will own that I was the friend o£ Sejanus, 
that I even sought to be his friend, and rejoiced when I had 
gftined his friendship. I had seen him colleague with hi» 
mher Strabo in the command of the prsetorian cohorts, and 
' ^on afterwards discharging the ftmctions of the civil and 
military department at the same time. His kinsmen and 
friends were covered with public honours; and prevalent 
with the prince was every "man's credit in proportion to his 
intimacy with Sejanus. Those, on the contrary, ui^der his 
displeasure, were exposed to terror and to base criminations. 
Instances I adduce not; but I will vindicate, at my own 
peril, all those who, like myself, were guiltless of his last 
' designs. Sejanus the Vulsinian was not the man whom we 
courted; but Sejanus a member of the Claudian, of the 
Julian house, into which by alliance he was ingrafted : your 
son-in-law, Caesar, — your colleague in the consulship, and 
who administered your functions in the empire. To us it 
belongs not to judge whom above all others you exalt, nor for 
what reasons. Upon you the gods have devolved the supreme 
disposal of affairs, and to us is left the glory of obedience. 
Facts which are obvious we all behold : we perceive who it is 
upon whom you accumulate power and honours ; who they 
are that have supreme influence in dispensing rewards and 
, punishments : and that these were possessed by Sejanus, no 
man can deny : but tp pry into the hidden thoughts of the 
prince, and the measures he meditates in secret, is forbidden 
ttnd hazardous; nor would the attempt succeed. Do not, 
conscript fathers, confine your thoughts to the last day of 
Sejanus, but take in the whole sixteen years of his power ; 
when we adored even such men as Satrius and Pomponiua^ 



and to be 'ab<][iiaiuted with his pcnrters fi^nd freedmen vas 
esteemed a high houonr. What then ! shall this defence be : 
allowed indiscriminately and without exception ? Far from 
it: let just limits bound it het opnspiracy against the state^ 
let murderous designs against the empero?*, be punished jj 
but as to the ofiBiOesof friendship, and tokens of respect 
towards Scganus, the same limito.tion is necessary to absolve 
you, Csesar, and us." 

: 9. The magnanimity of the speech, added to the joy that 
one was at last found who gave utterance to sentiments 
which all entertained in their hearts, produced such an effect, 
that his accusers were for this and former delmquencies sen* 
tenced to banishm^it or death. Next followed letters from 
Tiberius against Sextus Yestilius, of praetorian rank ; whom, 
9» a dear friend of his brother Drusus, he had adopted into 
bis own retinue. The cause of oifenoe was, his either having; 
composed an invectiye against the impmrities of Caligula, or 
the credit given to a fiUse statement that he had done so ; 
and for this leason, being forbidden the prince's table, with 
an aged hand be tried the sted, and feebly pierced his veins; 
but bound them up again, ajid by a memonal sought pardon 
of Tiberius ; but» receiving a relentless answer, opened them 
again. Next were charged with treason, in one batch, Annius 
PoUio, Appius Silanus, with Mamercus Scaurus, Calvisius 
Sabinus, and Vinicianus added to his father Pollio ; all noble 
in descent — some distinguished with the first dignities. The 
fiilhers trembled (for how few senators were unconnected by 
friendship or alliance with so many illustrious men !) but one 
of the evidence, named Celsus, tribune of a city-cohort, excul- 
pated Appius and Calvisius : the trial of PolUo, Vinicianus, 
^nd Scaurus, was by the emperor postponed, that he himself 
might take cognizance of their cases with the senata To- 
wards Scaurus, however, he exhibited some ominous tokens 
«f displeasure. 

10. Nor were even women exempt from danger. With 
doagns to usurp the government they /x>uld not be charged ; 
their tears are therefore made treason ; and Yitia, mother to 
Fuaius Geminus, once consul, was executed in her old age for 
bewailing the d^th of her son. These were the proceedinga 
in the senate : nor were they different before the emperor^ 
yeeculari^ JPlacpus and Julius Maripus were doomed tQ 
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death — ^two of his oldieM^^&iends^ "who had followed him^ to- 
Rhodes, and never forsook him at Capreie. Yescularius was' 
his go-between in the plot againet Libo : by the oooperation 
of Marinus, Sejax^tis had e^feetod.the nun of Curtius Attioas, 
Hence it was hailed with the greater joy, that their owa 
examples bad reocnled up<m the autiiors of tiiem. About the 
same time died Lneius Piso, t))e p<mtiff j and, by a felicity^ 
rare in one so distingni^ed, in the conrse of nature : never^ 
iho spontaneous author of any seryile motion, and ev^ wise, 
in moderating them when necessity enf<»roed his assent. That 
his &ther had sustamed the office of censor, I have before 
recorded : he himself tiyed to foursoore years, and for hia 
serricies in Thnoe had obtained the honour of a triumph. 
But his chief TOnown arose from his admiraMo moderation 
in the office of prsBfect of the city, latdiy made perpetual 
and the more odiowB, as the peo^ wei>e unused to itar 
authority. 

' 1 1. For of old, in the absence of the kings, and afterwards 
of tibe magistrates, that the city migsht not be without a 
ruler, a temporary officer was appointed to administer justice^ 
and apply a reniedy in cases of emergSDoe : and it is said, 
that by Eomulns,> Denter Romulivis was deputed; Numa 
Marcius * by Tullus HostiKus ; and by l^rquin the Proud, 
Spurius Lucretius.* Subsequently, the delegation was made 
by the consuls ; and there remains still a shadow of the old 
institution, when^ by reason of the Latin Festival, one is 
authorized to discharge the consular function. Moreover, 
Augustus, during the eivil wars, committed to Cilnius Mfieoe- 
nas, of the e^fueslrian order, the government of Rome and of 
all Italy. Afterwards, when m^ master of the empire moved 
by the. multitude of people, end .the slowness of relief from 
the laws, he chose one of consular rank to control the slaves^ 
lind such citisens as from their daring spirit ai^ apt to run 
Hot if they have not tiie fear of chastisement before theii^ 
eyes. Messala Corvinue was the first invested with this 
authority, and in a few days dismissed, as a man incompetent 

^ He was the father of AncuB Marciiis, aocprding to the l^endB, 
and son-in-law to Niuna Pompilitts. 

' * l&e k mentioned l^'lityhi'the cSiaTacter ^ prnfeet of the city : 
tf Imperhim in urbe Lu^retio^ pnefecto fffbis jam sate ah ref;e in^ 
tuto, reliquit."— Lib. i* IWi - . - 
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to discharge it It was then filled by Taurus Statilius, i^oy 
though very aged, sustained it with signal honour. Aflber; 
him, Piso held it for twenty years, with equal credit; so that 
he was distinguished with a public funeral, by a decree of thei 
senate. 

12. A motion was then made in the senate by Quinti-f 
lianus, tribune of the people, concerning a book of the Sibyl^ 
which Caninius Gallus, one of the college of fifteen, had 
prayed "might be received amongst the rest of that pro- 
phetess, and a decree made to that effect" The decree passed 
without opposition, but was followed by letters from Tiberius^ 
gently chiding the tribune, "as young, and therefore un- 
skilled, in the ancient usages." He upbraided Grallus, " that 
when it was not known who was the author, he, who was so 
experienced in the science of sacred ceremonies, should, with-> 
o\Lt taking the opinion of the college, without the usual 
reading, and deliberation on the character of the composition, 
by its presidents, have transacted this business in a thin 
house." He also advised them, " that Augustus,^ on account 
of the multitude of fictions circulated imder that celebrated 
name, had ordained a day before which they should be carried 
to the oity-prsetor, and after which it was unlawful for any 
private person to hold them." The same had likewise been 
decreed by om: ancestors, when, after the burning of the 
Capitol in the Social War,* the verses of the Sibyl (whether 
there were but one, or more) were everywhere sought, — in 
Samos, Ilium, and Erythrse, through AfHca too and Sicily, 
and all the Roman colonies, — ^with injunctions to the priests 
that, as &r as human wit could enable them, they would 
separate the genuine. Therefore, upon this occasion also, 
the book was subjected to the cognizance of the quinde^ 
cimvirate. 

13. Under the same consuls matters proceeded to the verge 
of rebellion from the dearth of provisions. The populace for 
many days urged their wants and demands in the theatre, 
with an unusual licentiousness of language towards the 
emperor. Boused by this he censured the magistrates and 

^ See SuetoniuB in Aug. b. 31. 

' The words " Social! bello" appear to have been erroneously intro* 
duced, as the Capitol was burnt in Uie civil war of Marius and Sylla^ 
about five years after the end of the Social War. 
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^^isijte, " that they had not hy the civil power restrained the 
|feeK>ple." And fiirther stated " the supplies of grain which 
be had caused to be imported, from what provinces, and 
in how much greater abundance than those procured by 
Augustus." So that for correcting the populace a decree 
pa^ed framed on the model of ancient severity; nor less 
^l^rous was the edict published by the consuls His own 
Bitonce was not, as he had. hoped, ascribed to his regard for 
4civil equality, but was imputed to scorn* 

14. In the end of the year Geminius, Pompeius, and 
OelsttS, Roman knights, felUby a charge of conspiracy. Of 
these, Geminius, by lavish expenditure and voluptuous living, 
had gained the friendship of Sejanus, but not for any serious 
mattears. Julius CelsuGf, a tribune, while in bonds, loosened 
his chain, and passiug it over his head, by bearing in the 
opposite direction broke his neck. But over Rubrius Fabatus 
^ guard was set, on the plea that, despairing of the Roman 
state, he meant to throw himself on the compassion of the 
Farthians. He was, certainly^ apprehended in the Straits of 
Sicily, and when Imled back to Rome by a centurion he 
assigned no satis&ctory motives for so long an excursion. 
He remained, however, unhurt, through oblivion rather than 
mercy. 

15. In the consulship of Servius Galba and Lucius Sylla, 
Tiberius, having long deliberated upon whom to bestow hia 
grandaughters, as now they were marriageable, chose for 
their husbands, Lucius Cassius and Marcus Vinicius. Viniciua 
was originally from Cales, a municipal town, and of an eques-» 
trian ^mily; but his father and grandfather had been 
consuls; himself of a gentle temper and polished eloquence. 
Cassius was a Roman of plebeian family, but ancient and 
honourable ; was brought up under the strict tuition of his 
father, and more admired for the easiness than vigoiu: of his 
spirit. To him the emperor married Drusilla, and to Vinicius, 
Julia; both daughters of Germanicus; and upon this subject 
wrote to the senate with a slight commendation of the young 
anen. Then assigning some extremely v&gue reasoAS for hia 
absence, he proceeded to considerations more weighty, and 
the animosities towards him arising out of his ze^ for the 
republic; and desired "that Macro, pr»fect of the pnetoriaa 
guards, with some few tribunes and centurions^ might always 



^iccompany him into the seiiate.'* To tins purpose an brdi-» 
nanoe passed, compr^ensLye, and wHhout limitation ajs to 
number or condition; yet so fer wad Tiberius from coming 
-near the council of the nation, that he never entered the walls 
of Borne; generally travelling on indirect roads round hi^ 
•<50untry, and shunning it 

16. In the meanwhile, the whole bond of accusers broke 
•loose upon those who augmented thek wealth by usury, in 
contravention of a law of Cseaar l^e dictator, in which provi> 
Sion is made "respecting the terms of leiwiing money, and 
'iiolding property in Italy; a la^ formerly neglected, because 

the public good is rated beneath private gain. Usury wai^ 
in truth, an inveterate evil in Borne, and the cause of everr 
recurring discord and seditions, cmd l^refore restramed, even 
•in ancient times, when the publio muannen were less corrupt. 
For, first it was ordained by the XIL Tables, " that no man 
«houId take higher interest than one per cent, per annum -y} 
when before it was exacted at the pleasure of the rich. Afler^ 
' wardS) by a r^olation of the tribunes^ it was reduced to one 
half, and at last usuiy was forbidden. By the people, too, 
repeated statutes were made for obviatmg fi*auds, which 
though BO frequently repressed, yet by strange devices sprang 
up afresh. But at this time Gracchus the praetor, to. whom 
this question was submitted, appalled by the multitude of 
those involved, had recourse to the senate. The fathers als6 
were dismayed (for of this &ult not one was guiltless), and 
sought indulgence from the prince; and a year and six 
months were granted to every cme to adjust his domestic 
•finances accorduig to the directions of the law. 

17. Hence' a great scarcity of current money, as all debts 
were at once called in ; and so many being condemned, and 
their effects sold, the current coin stagnated in the public 
, treasury, or in that of the emperor. Moreover, the senate 
had provided " that two-thirds of his capital should by every 
one be invested in lands in Italy." But the creditors called 
•in the whole; nor was it reputable for the debtors to break 
■fidth. So that at 'first meetings and entreaties were tried; 

* As the Romans reckoned interest by the month, wnciariwm, fcenua 
'wiU be one-twelfth per cent for the month, — semtmcicBf one-twenty- 
. -fourth for the-same period; whence it follows that these rates 'and 
^uid re^pectlTe]^ to our 1 per cent and i per cent per aanui^ , ] 
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then the tritranal of the praetor Was heset with blamorouB 
applicants. Atid the project r^rted to as a remedy, xiamelji, 
that the dehtor should sell, and the creditor huy, had a con'- 
«trarj operation^ for the nsurers hoarded up aH their money 
for ptirchasmg lands; and the plenty of estates to be sold 
lowering the price, the more men were indebted the mozB 
difficult they found it to sell. Many from % state of affluence 
were plunged into utter ruin; and the deistruction of priyate 
jKroperty hurled down with it both rank and chaiacter. At 
•length the emperot linrought relief, by i^acing a sum of a 
Inmdred thousand great sesterces at the different bankei'Ei, with 
liberty* to borrow for three years without interest, provided 
the debtor gate security to' itke. people to double the value in 
lands. Thus oaredit was restored, and by degrees private 
lenders too w^e found ; neither was the order of the seaoate 
enjoining the purchase of lands Observed; like most other 
projects of the kind^ having been eagerly embraced at £rst> it 
was in the eaid treated with neglect 

18. After this Borne was revioted with her former terrors^ 
Oonsidius IVoculus being put on his trial for treason^ While 
he was celebrating his birtiiday, devoid of all apprehension, he 
was hurried to the soiate, and was at once condemned and 
executed. Sancia too. His sister, was interdicted fire and watnr 
at the accusation of Quintus Fomponiusy a man of turbulent 
temper,. who pretended ^that he followed these and similar 
practices to ingratiate himself with Tiberius, and thiis to 
obviate the fate which thi^tened his brother Pomponius 
Secundus.** Pompeia Macriiia was also sentenced to exile, 
her husband Aigolious, and her &ther-in-law Laco, two of the 
prime nobility of Greece, had already fallen victims to the 
displeasure of Tiberius. Her &ther, too, an illustrious Eomaa 

. knight, atd her brother, of preetorian rank, when. they saV 
the condemnation that awaited them, slew themselves. The 
crime imputed to them was, "thBt their grand&ther, Theo- 
pbanes of Mytilene, had been one of the confidants of Pompey 
the Great; and that to Theophanes^ when dead, Grecian 
flattery had paid divine henouns.** 

19. These were followed by Sextus Marius, the most 
wealthy man of Spain. He was accused of incest with his 
daughter, and thrown lieadlong from the Tarpeiau rock; and 

' lest it should be doubted that the extent of Ua riches proved 
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his ruin, his mines of gold, though forfeited to the state, were 
by Tiberius appropriated to himself; and, exasperated by 
these executions, he then ordered all who were in prison under 
:accusation of attachment to Sejanus to be put to death. 
There lay the countless mafis of slain—- of every sex and age^ — 
the illustrious and the mean; some dispersed, others collected 
in heaps; nor was it permitted to their friends or kindred to 
be present, or to shed a tear ojirer them, or any longer even 
to go and see them; but guards were placed aroimd, who 
.marked signs of sqitow in each; and attended the putrid 
bodies till they were dragged to the Tiber; where, floating in 
the stream, or driven upon the banks, ^none dared \o bum 
them, none to touch them. Even the ordinary intercourse of 
humanity was intercepted by the violence of fear ; and in. 
proportion as cruelty prevailed commiseration was stifled. 

'' 20. About the same time, Claudia, daughter to Marcus 
Silanus, was given in marriage to Caligula, who had accom- 
panied his grandfather to Caprece, Concealing a ferocious 
fipirit under an artful guise of modesty, even upon the 
condemnation of his mother, and the exile of his brothers^ 
not a word escaped him. Closely aping Tiberius, he put 
on the same dr^ as he did from day to day, and in his 
language difiered little from him. Whence the shrewd ob- 
servation of Passienus the orator, afterwards so famous, " that 
never was a better slave nor a worse master." Neither would 
I omit the presage of Tiberius concerning Servius Galba, 
then consul. Having sent for him and gifted him on several 
subjects, he at last told him in Greek, '^ And thou, Galba, shalt 
hereafter taste of empire ;" intimating his late and brief reign; 
by virtue of his skill in the astrology of the Chaldseans, which 
he acquired in his retirement at Rhodes under the tuition of 
T^rasullus, whose skill he proved in the following way : — 
"21. As often as he sought information on any subject of 
this sort, he retired to the roof of the house, trusting with his 
eecret one freedman only, a man of great personal strength, 
but illiterate, who conducted the astrologer, whose art Tibe- 
rius had resolved to test, by an unfrequented and precipitous 
path, — for the house was seated on the brow of a rocky 
eminence, — and, as he returned, if any suspicion of vaiu 
pretension or fraud arose, plunged him headlong into tho 

. aea beneath, that he might not live to betray the secret. 
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S*hra8ullu8 being therefore led over the same rocks, and having 
astonished the emperor by the replies to his interrogatories, 
-^for he revealed to him, by the power of his art, his suc- 
cession to the empire, and a series cJ future events, — Tiberius 
asked him, *' whether he had calculated his own nativity, and 
what was to be&ll him that same year, nay, that very day ?" 
Thrasollus, surveying the aspects and positions of the stars, at 
fiiirt hesitated, thien quaked, and however much he examined 
th^m, the more and more dismayed with astonishment and 
dread, he at last cried out, "that over him hung a danger 
imminent and all but feital." Forthwith Tiberius embraced 
him, congratulated him "upon his foresight of perils, and 
assured him that he should suffer no harm ;" and, esteeming 
his prisdictions as oracular, continued him among his most 
ihtimate friends. 

22. For myself, while I listen to these and similar rela- 
tions, my judgment wavers, whether human affairs are regu- 
lated by fate and immutable necessity, or left to roll on at 
^udom. For upon this subject you will find the wisest of 
the anci^ts and the followers of their sects are of opposite 
Sentiments; and that many are of opinion, "that the gods 
take no interest in the beginning or the end of our course, or. 
In short, in humanity in any aspect : and thence so eternally 
calamities afflict the upright, while prosperity attends the 
wicked." Others hold the contrary position, and believe 
" that events proceed in accordance with fiite ; but not a fiite 
resulting from planetary influences, but referrible to the prin- 
ciples and concatenation of natural causes. Yet they leave us 
liberty of election in our course of life ; but after the choice 
IS made, they say the chain of consequences is inevitable : 
neither is that good or evil which passes for such in the 
estimation of the vulgar. Many who seem to struggle with 
adversity are yet happy; numbers that wallow in wealth are 
yet md^ wretched : as when the former bear with magnani- 
mity the pressure of adverse fortune, and the latter make an 
tmwise use of her bounties." However, very many men 
Kraaiu still convinced that " the friture fortunes of' each are 
determined at the moment of their birth : or, if some events 
thwart the prediction, that it is owing to the errors of such as 
pronounce without understanding the subject ; and thus the 
credit of an art is impaired, which, both in ages post and in 

TAC,-— VOL. I. Q 
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our own, has afforded signal instances of its certainty." In 
^t, the prediction of the son of this same Thrasullus, that 
Nero would be emperor, will be recorded at the proper time ; 
but not here^ lest I should digress too much from the matter 
in hand 

23. During the same consulship, the death of Asinius 
Callus ' became generally known : that he periled through 
&mine, was undoubted ; but whether of his own accord or by 
constraint, was held uncertain. The emperor was consulted, 
'^whether he would suffer him to be buried?" when he 
blushed not to grant it as a £a.vonr ; and even went so £u: as 
to express dissatis&ction that a casualty should have carried 
off the accused before he was convicted publicly : as if during 
three intermediate years between his accusation and his 
death, there wanted time for the trial of the aged man, of 
consular rank himseli^ and the father of so many more. Next 
the light of Drusus' was quenched, after having protracted 
his existence to the ninth day, by means of the wretched 
nutriment afforded by the stuffing of his bed. Some have 
related, that, in case Sejanus had attempted force, Macro had 
instructions to take the young man from his confinement (for 
he was kept in the palace), and set him at the head of the 
people : afterwards, because a report was circulated '* that the 
emperor was about to be reconciled to his daughter-in-law 
and grandson," he chose rather to be accounted cruel than to 
have changed his purpose. 

24. Nay, even after death he pursued him with invectives, 
and charged him with " having (^honoured his body, — ^with 
a spirit breathing destruction to his own family, and hostility 
to the republic ;" and ordered to be recited " the minutes of' 
such of his words and actions as had been daily registered.'* 
This was thought a proceeding of imparalleled atrocity, that 
for so many years spies should have attended him, to note 
down his looks, his groans, his secret murmurs; and that 
his grandfe,ther could hear the tale^ read it, and expose it 
to l£e public, was scarcely credible, but for the letters of 
Actius the centurion, and Didymus the freedman; which, 
exhibited the names of the slaves accordingly as one struck 

' Asinius Qalltis had been thrown into prison three years before. 
' Drusus, the son of Gkrmanicus, who had been imprisoned in the 
lower part of the palace about three years before ; see Suet, in Tib. s. 54. 
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faim as he was coming out of his chambar, and another ter- 
rified him with menaces. The centurion too repeated, as 
matter of special merit, his own language to Drusns, — Slan- 
guage fall of barbarity, — ^with the woi^s uttered by him 
while sinking under fomine ; in which at firsts feigning mad- 
nes£f, he pronounced, as if in a phrenzy, deadly denunciations 
against Tiberius, and afterwards, when all hopes of life had 
fled, he poured forth studied and deliberate imprecations, 
^'tluit, as he had slaughtered his son^s wife, the son of his 
brother, and his son's sons, and filled his whole house with 
carnage, so might he pay to the uttermost the penalty of his 
crimes, in justice to his name, the generations of his fore- 
fethers, and posterity." The senators indeed interrupted 
him with exclamations of assumed horror at these impre- 
cations ; but their hearts were penetrated with consternation ^ 
and amazement, that he who was heretofore so wary, and 
threw so dense a covering over his iniquities, had arrived at 
such a pitch of hardihood as thus to remove, as it were, hii^ 
prison walls, and exhibit his own grandson xmder the lash of 
a ceDturion, exposed to the violence of slaves, and imploring, 
in vain the homeliest aliment of life. 

25. Before the impressions of this grief were worn away>. 
the death of Agrippina was annoimced.^ I suppose she had 
spun out her iSie upon the hopes she had conceived from the 
execution of Sejanus; but, feeling afterwards no relaxation of 
cruelty, voluntarily put an end to her life, — ^unless it was 
that, by bereaving h^ of nourishment, a mode of death was 
artfully resorted to which might seem self-sought. For Tibe- 
rius indeed broke out with abominable imputations against 
her, charging her " with lewdness ; adultery with Asinius 
Gallus ; and that upon his death she became weary of life." 
But Agrippina, impatient of an equal lot, and eager to rule; 
had sacrificed to masculine ambition the vices of her sex. 
The emperor added, ''that she departed the same day two 
years on which Sejanus had suffered as a traitor, and that the 
same ought to be recorded." Nay, he boasted of his clemency, 
in " that she had not been stranded, and her body cast into the 
Gemoniae." For this the senate ^nked him, and decreed "that, 
on the seventeenth of October, the day of both their deaths, a 
yearly ofiering should be consecrated to Jupiter for ever." 

^ For the account of Agrippina's miserable end, see Suet, in Tib. b. 5S. 
q2 
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26. Not loDg after, Cocoeius Nerva/ the coDstant^ com- 
panion of the prmce, s]s!llled in all laws, human and divine, in 
unimpaured prosperity and perfect vigour of body, formed a 
resolution of dying. Tiberius having heard of it, sat down 
beside him, requested to know his motives, adding entreaties, 
and even confessed " that it would disturb his peace of mind^ 
and be a stain on his reputation, if the nearest of his friends 
should relinquish life, without any cause for dying." Nerva 
shunned conversing on the subject, and immediately began 
to abstain from food. It was alleged, by such as knew his 
thoughts, that the more he saw into the miseries of the state, 
the more transported with indignation and fear, he resolved 
to die with honour while unscathed and unassailed. More- 
over, the fall of Agrippina, which is hardly credible, drew 
with it that of Plancina. She was formerly married to 
Cneius Piso ; and though she exulted publicly in the death 
of Germanicus, yet when Piso fell, she was protected by the 
solicitations of Augusta, nor less by the animosity of Agrip- 
pina. When favour and hate had ceased to act, justice pre- 
vailed ; and, being prosecuted for notorious crimes, with her 
own hand she inflicted upon herself a punishment more taidy 
than unmerited. 

27. While the city was saddened by so many subjects of 
mourning, one occasion of grief was that Julia," the daughter 
of Drusus, and lately the wife of Nero, was espoused to 
Eubellius Blandus, whose grandfather was remembered by 
many to have been only a Roman knight from Tibur. At 
the close of the year, the death of -^hus Lamia ^ was cele- 
brated with a public funeral. He was prsefect of the city, 
having been at length discharged from the mock administiu- 
tion of Syria. He was a man of distinguished family, enjoyed 
a vigorous old age, and derived additional popularity fr»m 
his province being withheld from him. Pomponius Flaccus,* 

* Cocceius Nerva has been mentioned, book iv. 58. 

^ Julia, the daughter of Drusus and Livia, and grandaughter to 
Tiberius. 

* He is better known from the odes addressed to him by Horace, 
Carm. I. xxvL, III. xvii. 

* Pomponius Flaccus was one of Tiberius's boon companions. Sueto- 
nius says, that after he came to the empire, he passed a whole night 
and two days in a carousing party with Lucius Piso and Pomponius 
flaccus. Suet in Tib. s. 42. 
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proprsetor of Syria, died some time after ; when a letter from 
liberiuB was recited, in which he complained " that all the 
senators of distinction, jmd qualified to conmiand armies, 
refused that office; in this difficulty he was driven to 
entreaties, in order to induce some of those of consular rank 
to tmdertake the provinces ;" forgetting Arruntius, now for 
ten years prevented from going into Spain. The same year 
also died Manius Lepidus,^ of whose wisdom and moderation' 
I have in former books, as was fitting, said enough. Nor is it 
requi^te to dwell long on the display of his nobility, since 
theiBmilian race is fertile in good citizens; and even those of 
the S£Une family^who lapsed into corruption, continued still to 
be distinguished by the splendours of fortune. 

28. In the consulship of Paulus Fabius and Lucius Vitel- 
lius,' after a long series of ages, the bird called the phcenix' 
arrived in Egypt, and furnished the most learned of the 
natives and Greeks with occasion for much speculation 
concerning that marvel. The circumstances in which they 
agree with many others of a doubtful character, though not 
vmdeserving of record, I purpose reciting. That it is a 
creature sacred to the sun, and in the form of its head and 
the various tints of its plumage distinguished from other 
birds, all who have described its characteristics are agreed : 
as to the number of years it lives, accounts vary. The most 
generally received fixes it at five hundred years : but there 
are those who affirm that one thousand four hundred and 
SLKty one years intervene between its visits ; and assert that 
the three former phodnixes appeared, the first in the reign of 
Sesostris, the next of Amasis ; and that one was seen in the 
reign of Ptolemy, the third king of Egypt of the Macedonian 
mce, and flew to the city of Heliopolis, accompanied by a vast 
retinue of other birds gazing with admiration on the beauteous 
miracle. But the accounts of antiquity are enveloped in 
doubt and obscurity : between Ptolemy and Tiberius the 
interval was less than two hundred and fifty years : whence 
some have believed that the present was a spurious phoenix, 

' See note above, p. 168. 

' Lucius Vitellius, the new consul, was the father of Vitellius, who 
was afterwards emperor. See more of him, c. 82. 

* This occurrence is related as happening two years later, by Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. X. 2, 6) and Dio (Iviii 27). 
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aod did not proceed from the regions of Arabia, nor observed 
any of the instincts whidi ancient tradition constantly attri- 
butes to the genuine : for t)ie latter havmg completed his 
course of years, on the approach of death builds a nest in his 
native land, and upon it sheds a generatiye power, from 
whence arises a young cme, whose first care, when he is grown 
up, is to bury his fisither : neither does he go about this task 
unadvisedly, but taking up a heavy piece of myrrh, tries his 
strength in a long excursion ; and as soon as he finds himself 
equal to the burthen and the passage, he takes his father's 
body upon his back, carries it aU the way to the altar of the 
sun, and consumes it in the fire thereon. These accounts are 
not entitled to unqualified credit, and their imcertaiuty is 
increased by the admirture of matter palpably fabulous ; but 
that this lord has been at some time seen in Egypt, is not 
questioned. 

29. At Eome, the destruction of her citizens continued 
without intermission. Pomponius Labeo, who, as I have 
mentioned, was governor of Moesia, opening his veins poured 
out his lifeblood; his wife Paxsea, in emulation of his 
example, did the same. The dread of fiJling by the execu- 
tioner, made deaths of this sort a welcome resource ; in 
addition to which, those who were condemned forfeited their 
estates, and were debarred the rights of burial : of such as 
made away with themselves, the bodies were interred, and 
the wills were valid, the. reward of their despatch ! Tiberius, 
however, in a letter to the senate, argued, " that it was the 
tisage of their ancestors, when they would renounce the friend- 
ship of any one, to forbid him their house ; and thus put an 
end to all gracious intercourse ; a usage he had repeated in 
the case of Labeo : but he who was pressed with a charge 
of maladministration, and other crimes, had sought to veil 
his guilt by an act reflecting odium upon others ; while his 
wife had alarmed herself unnecessarily, for though guilty, she 
was nevertheless in no danger." Mamercus Scaurus ^ was then 

* We have seen Mamercus Scaurus marked as a victim, this book, 
c 9. Seneca (Controv. lib. v. in Praefatione) speaks of him also aa pos- 
sessed of oratorical talent. Dio informs us, that the tragedy for which 
he was accused was founded on the story of Atreus; and that Tiberius, 
thinking himself glanced at, said, " Since he makes me another Atreus, 
I will make him an Ajaz," meaning that he would force him to deiitroj 
himself. Dio, lib. Iviii 
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arraigned a&esh, a man of highly disidngnished femily, and 
an eminent pleader, but of profligate habits. In his over- 
throw the friendship of Sefsinns had no share, but an engine 
no less potent to destroy, tiie enmity of Macro, who pursued, 
but more secretly, the same arts. The subject of a tragedy 
composed by Scaurus, in which were some lines which might ' 
. be made to apply to llberius, formed the groundwork of his 
information. But by the accusers, Servilius and ComeUus, 
the crimes objected were those of " adultery with Livia,* and 
the mysteries of the magicians." Scaurus, as became the t 
magnanimity of the ancient JEmflii, prevented condemnation, 
by the persuasion of Sextia his wife, who encouraged him 
to die and shared his fate. 

30. And yet the informers, when opportunity occurred, 
were surrendered to vengeance ; as were Servilius and Cor- 
nelius, who had acquired an in&imous notoriety by the ruin 
of Scaurus, for accepting from Varius Ligur a bribe to drop 
a prosecution, for which they were interdicted fire and water, 
and banished to the islands. Abudius Rufo too, once sedile, ;, 
whilst he brought a charge against Lentulus Gaetulicus, under 
whom he had led a legion, '' that he had marked out a son of 
Sejanus for his son-in-law ;** was himself on the contrary 
condemned and banished Rome. Gsetulicus was at this time 
commander of the legions in Upper Germany, and wonder- 
fully beloved by them for his unbounded clemency and well- 
tempered discipline. Neither was he unacceptable to the 
neighbouring army, through the interest of Lucius Apronius, 
his father-in-law. Hence he was firmly believed to have dared 
to represent to the emperor in a letter, " that by no choice of 
his own had he set about any affinity with Sejanus, but in 
compliance with the counsel of Tiberius, and was as liable as / 
Tiberius to be deceived; nor ought one and the same error 
to pass unblamed in the prince only, and draw down 
destruction upon all others. He had never violated his 
allegiance ; and if no plots were framed against him, it would 
continue unshaken. A successor he should receite as no 
other than the herald of death. It remained therefore that 
they should as it were establish a league, by which the prince 
should still enjoy all the rest of the empirCj^ and he himself 
retain his province." This proceeding, however amazing, 
^ The wife of Drosus, the son of Tiberius. 
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derived credit from heDce, that he only of all that were allied 
to Sejanus, remained in safety, and even in high favour, 
Tiberius considering the public odium under which he 
laboured, his great age, and that his authority was upheld 
more by reputation than force. 

31. In the consulship of Caius Sestius and Marcus Ser- 
vilius, there came to Rome some noble Parthians, unknown 
to Artabanus their king. He had formerly, through dread of 
Germanicus, reigned with humanity towards his own people, 
and kept his £a.ith with the Romans ; but afterwards treated 
us with arrogance, and his subjects with cruelty. His confi- 
dence grew out of the successful wars which he had waged 
against the circumjacent nations ; from his contempt of Ti- 
berius,^ as enfeebled through age and unwarlike, and from an 
avidity to possess Armenia; over which kingdom, upon the 
death of Artaxias,^ he set Arsaces, his eldest son. To this 
usurpation was superadded an insult, having sent to reclaim 
" the treasure left by Vonones^ in Syria and Cilicia ;" as also 
''the re-establishment of the ancient boimdaries between the 
Persians and Macedonians :*' he even threw out in a menacing 
and vain-glorious style, ''that he would invade all the coun- 
tries possessed by Cyrus, and since by Alexander." Of this 
secret embassy from the Parthians the most energetic pro- 
moter was Sinnaces, of a noble family and corresponding 
wealth ; and, next to him, Abdus the eunuch, a description of 
person not despised amongst the Barbarians, but, on the 
contrary, possessing influence. These two, in concert with 
others of the nobles, sent to Rome for Phraates,* son of king 
Phraates, since of all the race of the Arsacidse, many having 
been murdered by Artabanus, and the rest too young, there 
were none whom they could set upon the throne. The 

* Suetonius says, Tiberius was severely lashed in a letter from 
Artabanus, king of the Parthians, upbrsiiding him with parricide, 
murder, cowardice, and luxu»y ; and advising him to expiate his guilt 
by a voluntary death. In Tib. s. 66. 

* Artaxias III., who was seated on the throne of Armenia by Ger- 
manicus. See book ii. 56 and 64. 

* Vonones was deposed by the Armenians, and obliged to tako 
refuge at Pompeiopolis, a maritime city of Cilicia. Annals, book ii. 
4 and 58. 

* He was the son of Phraates IV., and had been sent by his father 
as an hostage to Augustus. See above, book iu 1. 
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^dteputies repireBentod; ''that tJiere needed nothing^more than 
ft .name and a sanction j — ^nothing more than that a descendant 
of Arsaces, with the concurrence of CsBsar, should show him- 
self on the banks of the Euphrates.*' 

32. This was what Tiberius wished. He fiimished Phraates 
with every requisite, and equipped him for the recovery of his 
&4;her's throne ; still holding to his determination to transact 
his foreign affidrs by policy and counsels only, and avoid 
engs^ng in war. Artabanus meanwhile informed of the 
oombination, was at one time paralysed by apprehensions, 
at another fired with the desire of revenge. And yet, by 
Barbarians delay is reckoned a mark of a servile mind; 
but instant execution is considered the attribute of royalty. 
Expediency however so fer prevailed, that he invited Abdus 
to a banquet, under pretence of friendship, and tied him up 
by a dose of slow poison : Sinnaces he managed* to hold back 
by dissimulation, presents, and engaging him in business at 
the same time. Now Phraates arriving in Syria, and laying 
aside the Roman dress and manners, to which for so many 
years he had been accustomed, to assume the customs of the 
Parthians, proved unequal to the hardship of adopting the 
habits of his country, fell sick and died. Tiberius did not 
abandon the enterprise : but set up Tiridates, of the same 
blood, as a competitor with Artabanus ; and for the recovery 
of Armenia, chose Mithridates the Iberian, and reconciled 
him to his brother Pharasmanes, who inherited the sovereignty 
of Iberia ; and over the east, for executing all his projects 
there, he placed Lucius Vitellius.* I am aware that in Rome 
this man was in bad odour, and that many foul acts are 
related of him : yet in governing provinces he acted with 
primitive uprightness. It was after his return thence, that 
his dread of Caligula, and then his intimacy with Claudius, 
transformed him into a slave so abject, that he is reckoned as 
an example to posterity of the deformity of flattery : his last 
state swallowed up his first, and the excellences of his younger 
years are obliterated by a flagitious old age. y/ 

33. Of the petty kings, Mithridates wasthe first in mo- 
tion, and incited Pharasmanes to promote his efforts against 
Arsaces, by force and stratagem ; instruments of corruption 

* L. Vitellius was consul in the preceding year. See this book, c. 28^ 
and note. Compare also Suet, in Vitell. s. 2. 
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were found, vhO; by large presents of gold, mged his servants 
to murder him : at the same time the Iberians made an 
irruption into Armenia with numerous forces, and gained the 
city Artazata. When Artabanus heard of this, he despatched 
ids son Orodes, at the head of the Parthian army, to take 
vengeance on the enemy, and sent emissaries to hire auxili- 
aries. Pharasmanes, on the other hand, united the Albanian 
forces to his own, procured troops from the SarmatsB, whose 
princes engaged themselYes on both sides ; according to the 
manner of the nation, to embark for pay in opposite quarrels. 
But the Iberians were masters of the passes, and thence 
poured the Sarmat» by the Caspian way into Armenia: 
whereas those that came to join the ParUiians, were easily 
prevented from proceeding ; the enemy havii^ shut up every 
approach, except one between the sea and the uttermost 
mountains of Albania^ which was impassable in the summer, 
for then, by the force of the Etesian winds, the shallows are 
filled with water ; but in the winter, the south-west wind rolls 
back the flood, and leaves the shallows upon the coast dry. 

34. While Orodes was thus bereft of his allies, Pharas- 
manes strengthened with succours, challenged him to battle, 
and, as he declined it, insulted him, rode up to his entrench- 
ments, cut off his foragers, and often hemmed him in, as it 
were in a siege, with parties of troops; till at length the 
Parthians, unable to brook these indi^ties, beset the prince 
and demanded battle. Their only forces were horse; but 
Pharasmanes was likewise powerful in foot : for, the Iberians 
and Albanians, as they inhabit regions covered with forests, 
are more inured to hardness and endmrance. They say " that 
they are descended from Thessalians, at the time when Jason 
having carried away Medea, and had children by her, returned 
to Colchis, upon the death of JEetes, and took possession of 
the vacant throne." And many are the traditions which are 
cturent about him and the oracle of Phrixus; in reverence 
to which none of them will sacrifice a ram, as upon this 
animal they believe Phrixus to have been carried thither ; 
whether the same were a ram, or only the figure head of a 
ship. However, both armies being drawn up in battle array, 
Orodes descanted upon " the empire of the East, the renown 
of the ArsacidsB ; and, on the other hand, the ignoble cha- 
racter of the Iberians, with their hireling soldieiy." Pharas- 
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manes represented to his, that '^ they had ever kept themselves 
free {]ix)m the IVthian joke; that the higher their aims, the 
more renown to the -victors : but if they fled, the greater 
reproach and danger.'' At the same time he bade them yiew 
and compare their own terrific array with the mass of Modes 
tricked out with gold; '^ Here/' pointing to them, he said, 
^' is a band of heroes ; there, a heap of booty." .^ 

3d. But with the Sarmatn^ the yoice of their general is 
not the only means of exhortation; they animate one another: 
" they must not," they said, " begin the fight by a discharge 
of aiTows, but break in at once upon the^ foe, and surprise 
them by a close engagement." And now the battle com- 
menced ; every mode of fighting might be seen : the Par- 
thians, accustomed with equal dexterity to pursue or fly^ 
opened their ranks, seeking scope for their arrows: the 
^trmatee, abandoning the bow, which they can use with effect 
but for a short time, rushed in with their swords and pikes : 
sometimes, as in an encounter of horse, alternately charging 
and flying ; at other times in condensed array, breast to 
breast, and arms clashing with arms, they forc^ back the 
foe, or yielded to the shock themselves : and now the Alba- 
nians and Iberians grappled with the Parthians, dragged them 
from their horses, and confounded them by a twofold attack; 
for besides the assaults from the horse, they were still more 
closely galled by the foot Meanwhile Pharasmanes and 
Orodes, animating the brave by their presence, or supporting 
the wavering, might be seen by all, and therefore soon de- 
scried each other. In a moment they gallop to the encounter, 
with loud ^outs and lances poised; but Pharasmanes with 
the greater impetuosity: he drove his weapon through his 
opponent's helmet, but coidd not follow up the blow, his 
horse hurrying him along; and the bravest of his guards 
protected the wounded Orodes. A &Ise report that he was 
slain spreading through the ranks, dispirited the Parthians, 
and they yielded the victory. 

36. Soon after, Artabanus marched with the whole strength 
of Parthia, to have his revenge ; but the Iberians, from their 
superior knowledge of the country, had the advantage in the 
encounter. Nor even thus woidd he have retreated, but 
that Yitellius, drawing together his legioncf, and spreading a 
rumour that he was about to invade Mesopotamia, made him 
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apprehend a Eoman war. Armenia was therefore abandoi^ed^ 
and the affairs of Artabanus were ruined ; Vitellius inviting 
the Parthians " to renounce a king cruel in peace, and bane- 
ful to them in war from the disasters he experienced." Sin- 
naces therefore, whom I have mentioned as already incensed, 
consults his father Abdageses and others, who had hitherto 
disguised their disaffection, arid finding them now less reserved 
from their continued overthrows, induces them to revolt; 
while those who had continued in allegiance through fear, 
rather than affection, but now having foimd leaders, had 
assumed courage, gradually joined them. None now adhered 
to Artabanus except some few foreigners, the guards of his 
person; outlaws and fugitives from their several homes^ 
destitute of all sense of honour, and indifferent to disgrace; 
hirelings by profession, and the retained instruments of 
villany and blood. Taking these for his attendants, he hastily 
fled to remote regions, bordering upon Scythia, in the hope 
of succours; for with the Hyrcanians and Carmanians he 
was connected by affinity: he hoped, too, meanwhile, that 
the Parthians, a people always favourable to their princes 
after expulsion, but fickle and restless under their dominion, 
might undergo a change of sentiment. 
i 37. Artabanus having fled, and the minds of the Parthians 
being inclined to a new king, Vitellius exhorted Tiridates " to 
lay hold of the opportunity presented to him;" and, with the 
flower of the legions and auxiliaries, marched to the banks 
of the Euphrates. Whilst they sacrificed to the river, the 
one, after the rites of the Romans, a swine, a ram, and a bull ; 
the other a horse ; the neighbouring inhabitants informed 
them, ** that the Euphrates, without an excess of rain, had 
of itself swollen immensely ; that at the same time the white 
foam upon its surface curled into circles in the form of a 
diadem; an omen of a prosperous passage." Some inter- 
preted with greater subtlety, "that the commencement of 
the enterprise would be attended with success, which, how- 
ever, would not continue; and for this reason, that wliereas 
reliance might be placed on portents exliibited in earth or 
heaven, rivers were in their nature unstable, and in the 
same instant that they vouchsafed their omens, withdrew 
them." A bridge of boats being constructed, the army 
crossed ; and the first who arrived in the camp was Onios- 
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pkdes, with many thousand horse. He was formerly an exile, 
and had distinguished himself not a little by the aid he 
rendered Tiberius in putting the finishii^ stroke to the 
war in Dalmatia:^ a service for which he was presented 
with the freedom of the city. Afterwards having regained 
the ftiendship of his king, he rose to high honour; and was 
made governor of the plains, which l>eing encompassed by 
the waters of those celebrated rivers Euphrates and Tigris, 
are called Mesopotamia. Soon after came Sinnaces with 
more forces; as also Abdageses, the pillar of the party, with 
the king's treasure and the regalia. Vitellius thought it 
enough to have countenanced them with a display of the 
Roman arms, and now admonished Tiridates and the chiefe; 
him ^ to remember his grandfather Phraates, and Csesar his 
foster-fether; signal honours and equal incitements to glory:" 
upon them he pressed ** obedience to their king, and reve- 
rence towards us; that they would each of them preserve 
their reputations unsullied, and their faith inviolate.'* Then 
immediately he repassed with his legions into Syria. 

36. I have related in immediate succession the transac- 
tions of two summers, to afford the mind some repose from 
the contemplation of domestic calamities. For, . Tiberitts, 
though now three years had elapsed since the execution of 
Sejanus, was not so far appeased by time, supplications, and 
satiety of blood, means which are wont to soften all other 
men, but that he still punished even stale and dubious impu- 
tations, as the most heinous and recent crimes. Under this 
dread, Fulcinius Trio,* unable to bear up against a host of 
informers who rushed upon him, inserted in his will many 
imputations of the most atrocious conduct against Macro and 
the emperor's principal freedmen : with regard to the emperor 
himself, he said that he was reduced to '^ a state of mental 
imbecility from old age ; and spoke of his continued retire- 
ment as a kind of exile." These invectives, which the heirs 
of Trio desired to suppress, were by Tiberius ordered to be 
recited ; whether to parade his tolerance of a free expression 
of sentiment, and despising reflections upon his own charac- 
ter ; or whether from having been long ignorant of the enor- 
mities of Sejanus, he afterwards chose to have them published, 

^ Tiberius ended the.Dalmatic war, A.n.c. 763. 

s Concerning this noted informer, see above^ book ii 28. 
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in whatever language conveyed, and at least through the 
medium of reproaches to get the knowledge of that truth 
which flattery smothers. During the same consulship^ 
Granius Martianus, the senator, charged with treason by 
Caius Gracchus, laid violent hands upon himself; and Tatius 
Gratianus, who had been praetor, under the same law was 
sentenced to capital punishment. 

39. Similar was the fate of Trebellieaus Rufiis and Sextius 
Paconianus.1 For, Trebellienus fell by bis own hand; and 
Faconianus, for verses made in prison agamst the emperor, was 
there strangled. When Tiberius was made acquainted with 
these executions, he was not now separated from Italy by 
the sea, nor had the messenger £Eur to travel, but he was in 
the neighbourhood of Rome; so near that he received and 
answered the letters from the consuls the same day, or only 
after the interval of a night; gazing, as it were, upon the 
bloody torrent as it roUed on from house to house; and 
watching the busy hands of the ministers of death. In the 
end of the year expired Poppssus Sabinus,' of no very high, 
lineage, but by the friendship of the emperor he had acquired 
the consulship and triumphal honours. He was also entrusted 
for four and twenty years with the government of great pro- 
vinces; not for any preeminent accomplishments, but be- 
cause he had talents equal to business, and aspired no higher. 

40. Quintus Plautius and Sextius Papinius were the follow- 
ing consuls. It was remarked as a matter of horror or sur- 
prise, that Lucius Aruseius and * * * underwent this year 
the pains of death : so familiar were civil miseries. But it 
was a terrifying spectacle when Vibulenus Agrippa, a Roman 
knight, after Ms accusers had finished their speeches, taking 
out the poison he had concealed under his gown, swallowed it 
in the very senate-house ; and as he fell forward in the agonies 
of death, was by the hurried hands of the lictors di-agged to 
the dungeon, where, though ah^ady lifeless, his neck was 
fretted with a halter. Not even Tigranes,' who had once 

* Trebellienus Rnfus was made guardian to the children of Cotys, 
the Thracian king. (Book ii 67.) For Paooniantis, see this book, c. 3, 4» 

^ PoppsBus Sabinus was consul in the time of Augustus, A.n.c. 762. 
He commanded in Mcssia, Achaia, and Macedonui^ and obtained 
triumphal honours. Book i. 80. 

^ Josephus alludes to this circumstance, Ant. zviii. 5. 4. He says, 
Tigranes was grandson to Herod. 
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reigned in Anuema^ but was now accused, could, with the titld 
of king, escape the lot of the citizens. But Caius Galba,' of con- 
sular rank, and the two Bl^esi, fell by their own haudis : Galba 
upon receiving a dismal letter from C«Bsar, which forbad him' 
to undertake a proyince ; the BIsbsi, because the priesthoods 
which in the prosperity of their family he had assigned them, 
and in its distress withheld, he now bestowed, as vacant dig- 
nitiesy upon others. This they understood as a signal of deal^ 
and obeyed it. JSmilia Lepida too, who, as I have related, was 
married to the young Drusus, who had pursued her husband 
with incessant accusations, and during the days of her father 
Lepidus remained unpunished, though detested, after his death 
-was pounced upon by the accusers for adultery with a slave r 
nor was there any doubt of her guilt : renouncing^ therefore,, 
all defence, she put an end to h^ own life. 

41. About the same time the Clitseans, a people subject to 
Archelaus the Cappadocian, aggrieved at being compelled after 
the Eoman manner to make returns and pay tribute, seceded 
to the ridges of Moimt Taurus, and by the nature of tiie situ£^ 
tion defended themselves against the unwarlike forces of tha 
king ; till Vitellius, president of Syri% despatched to their 
relief his lieutenant, Marcus Trebdlius, with four thousand 
legionary soldiers and some chosen auxiliaries.* Trebellius 
begirt with entrenchments the two hills upon which the Bar- 
barians were encamped; the lesser named Cadra, the other 
Davara; those who attempted to sally out he put to the 
sword; the rest were reduced by drought. Tiridates, with th» 
approbation of the Parthians, took possession of Nicephorium,. 
Anthemusias, and other cities founded by the Macedonians^ 
and thence called by Greek names ; as likewise of Halus and 
Artemita, Parthian cities; the inhabitants vying with each 
other in expressing their joy for the change, as they execrated 
Artabanus, who was bred amongst the barbarous Scythians^ 
for his cruelty, but in Tiridates hoped to find a humane spiril^ 
from his Roman education. 

42. Excessive was the flattery displayed on this occasion by 
lihe citizens of Seleucia^ a powerfiil city, surrounded with walls ; 
nor had it lapsed into the barbarous usages of the Parthians^ 
but still retained the institutions of Seleucus, its Greek founder. 
Three hundred citizens, chosen for their wealth or wisdom, com- 

1 Caius Galba was brother to Galba, afterwardcr < 
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pose as it wei:e a senate ; the populace too have their share of 
power; and when all act with unanimity, they despise the Par- 
thians; but when discord reigns, while each side invites foreign 
aid against their competitors, the power called in to support a 
party gets the mastery of all. This had lately been exem- 
plified in the reign of Artabanus, who delivered the com- 
monalty to the dominion of the nobles, with a view to his own 
advantage : for the sovereignty of the people verges on liberty, 
but the domination of a few comes nearer to absolute mon- 
archy. Upon the approach of Tiridates they heaped upon him 
all the honours paid to ancient kings, witii all the additions 
which the ingenuity of modem time has inteoduced ; and with 
the praises of the new prince poured forth invectives against 
Artabanus, " that only by his mother was he of the blood of 
the Arsacid83, in every other respect an alien from their race." 
Tiridates committed to the people the government of Seleucia; 
and soon afterwards, while deliberating about the day for 
solemnizing his coronation, he received letters from Phraates 
and Hiero, who were invested with the most influential pra3- 
fectures, entreating a brief delay : it was agreed to await the 
arrival of men so high in power, and in the meantime the 
court proceeded to Ctesiphon, the seat of empire. But as from 
day to day they delayed coming, the Surena,* before a nume- 
rous and applauding assembly, bound the royal diadem on the 
head of Tiridates, according to the custom of the country. 

43. And had he at once p*oceeded into the centre of the 
kingdom and the further provinces, the hesitation of the 
wavering would have been overcome, and all would have been 
unanimous in acknowledging him. But by besieging a fortress, 
whither Artabanus had conveyed his money and concubines, 
he afibrded opportunity for renouncing the compact. For, 
Phraates and Hiero, with such others as had not joined in 
celebrating the day chosen for his coronation, some from fear, 
others from envy of Abdageses, who then ruled the new king 
and the court, went after their former king Artabanus. They 
found him in Hyrcania, all filthy and neglected, and seeking 
precarious support with his bow. At first he was terrified, 
and apprehended treachery : when they assured him of their 

* The office of Surena was in point of dignity next to the prince. The 
title appears to have been hereditary in a certain family, like the 
Roman. " Csesar." 
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horiour, and that they were come to restore him to sovereignty, 
he too}: courage, and asked, "whence the sudden change T' 
Hiero,*in answer, invfeighed against " Tiridates as a boy, and 
said that the empire was no longer administered by one of the 
Arsacidee ; but that the empty title of empire was possessed by 
one enervated by foreign luxury, while its powers were wielded 
by Abdageses and his femily." 

44. From long experience in reigning, he felt that, how- 
ever felse in friendship, their hate was imfeigned : and merely 
staying to get together some Scythian succours, he hastened 
away that he might anticipate the devices of his enemies, and 
the defection of his friends: neither changed he as yet his 
wretdied apparel, that he might attract the commiseration of 
the populace; he left no expedient imtried, nor prayers nor 
wiles, to engage in his interest such as wavered, to confirm 
such as were inclined to him. He was now approaching the 
neighbourhood of Seleucia, when Tiridates, hearing with dis- 
may of the proceedings, and of the arrival of Artabanus at 
the same moment, was perplexed and undetermined in the 
plan he should pursue; whether to make head against him, 
or protract the war by a lingering policy. They who preferred 
a battle and a speedy issue, argued '* that the enemy's forces 
were still in disarray, and their bodies exhausted with the 
length of their mardi ; while not eveii their minds could be 
made up to obedience, betrayers and open enemies as they 
were so lately of that same prince whom now after expulsion 
they espoused." But Abdageses advised " a retreat into Meso- 
potamia, that there defended by the interposition of the river, 
they might have time to arm the Armenians and Elymseans, 
with other nations in their rear; and being thus strengthened 
by confederate troops, and such as the Roman general should 
send, they might try the fortune of war." This advice pre- 
vailed, as the influence of Abdageses was predominant, and 
Tiridates irresolute in feeing dajagers. But their departure 
had all the appearance of flight : for the Arabs beginning the 
desertion, the rest followed, and retired to their several homes 
or to the camp of Artabanus; so that at length Tiridates, with, 
a few attendants, returning to Syria, relieved all from the 
disgrace of defection. — . 

45. The same year the city sufiered grievously from a fire, 
which burnt down the part of the Circus contiguous to Mount 

TAG. — VOL. I. B 
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Ayentine and the mount itself: a loes which turned to the glory 
of the prince, as he paid the Taiue of the houses and clusters 
cf tenements* destroyed. A himdred th(yasand great sesterces 
he expended in this bounty^ which prored the more grateful 
to the people, as he was ever sparing in his own private 
building: in truth, his public wgAb never exceeded two, the 
temple of Augustus and the scene of Pompe/s theatre ; nor, 
when he had finished both, did he dedicate either, whether 
prevented by old age, or despising popularity. For ascertain- 
ing the damage of the seversd sufil^ers, the four sons-in-law of 
Tiberius were appointed, Cneius Domitius, Cassius Longinus, 
Marcus Vinidus, and Bubellius Blandus ; assisted by Publius 
Petronius, nominated by the consuls. To the emperor like- 
wise were decreed honours, devised according to the genius of 
.those who proposed them. Which of these he would accept 
or reject was a matter of uncertainty, as he died in a short 
time. For not long after, Cneius Aoerronius and Caius Pontius 
commenced their consulship, the last under Tiberius, when 
the power of Macro was excessive ; for, as he had at no time 
neglected the £a,vour of Caligula, he courted it now more and 
more earnestly every day; and after the death of Claudia, 
whom I have mentioned to have been espoused to the young 
prince,' he constrained Ennia his own wife to inveigle Caligula 
by pretending she was in love with him, and to secure him by 
a promise of marriage, while he declined nothing that opened 
his way to sovereignty; for although naturally impetuous, yet 
in the bosom of his grandfather he had become an adept in 
the hollow arts >f simulation, y^ 

46. The emperor was aware of this, and thence he was 
puzzled about naming a successor to the empire : * and fii-st 
as to which he should select of his grandsons, of whom the 
son of Drusns was nearer in blood, and dearer in point of 

' For the proper meaning of inatdaf see Smith's Diet. Ant, art. Hmisc. 

^ See this book, c. 20. Sueionins says she died in childbed. (Life of 
Calig. 8. 12.) The intrigue with Ennia is there related in a manner 
somewhat different. 

• Hereditary succession was not admitted by the Romans. Under 
tfolour of preserving ancient forms, the senate was still supposed to bo 
the depository of the public mind, and, in case of a demise, the prince 
was elective The legions soon usurped the right of naming a suo- 
cessor. The Cajsarean line, as long as it lasted, was respected by the 
army. After the death of Nero, the last of the Csesars, wars fierce and 
bloody were the consequence. 
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vftfifection, but as jet a child : the son of Gennanicus had 
arrived at the vigotir of youth, and the fiivour of the people 
attended him, a motiye this with his graDd&,ther to hate him. 
'He had even debates with himself about Claudius, as he was 
a sedate character and indined to liberal studies ; but his de- 
ficiency in mental vigour formed an impediment In case he 
sought a successor apart from his own &mily, he dreaded lest 
the memory of Augustus, lest the name of the Caesars should 
be scorned and degraded. For, it was not so much that he 
eared to gratify the present generation, as that he was de- 
sirous of standing well with posterity. Still wavering, and 
liis strength decaying, he was soon induced to leave to the 
decision of fortime a .question for which he was unequal, 
though he dropped some expressions from which it might be 
gathered that he had an insight into futurity: for he up- 
braided Maci^, in no obscure and indirect terms, " with for- 
saking the setting sun and turning to the rising:'* and of 
Caligula, who in some incidental conversation ridiculed Sylla, 
he foretold, " that he would have all Sylla's vices, and none of 
his virtues." At the same time, embracing the younger of 
his grandsons,' not without many tears, while the countenance 
of Caligula assumed a stem and angry aspect, he said to him, 
" Thou wilt slay him, and another E^all slay thee." But, while 
his illness became more and more serioufif, he relinquished 
nothing of* his libidinous excesses, affecting strength of con- 
stitution by showing how he cotdd bear illness. He was wont, 
too, to ridictde the physician's art, and those who, after the 
age of thirty, needed to be informed by any one else what 
benefited or injured their constitutions. 

47. At Home, meanwhile, were sown the seeds that were 
destined to yield a harvest of blood after the decease of 
Tiberius. LsBlius Balbus had charged Acutia, some time the 
wife of Publius Yitellius,* with high treason; and, as the 
senate were, after her condemnation, decreeing a reward to 
the accuser, Jimius Otho, tribune of the people, interposed 
his veto : hence their mutual hate, and afterwards the exile 

^ This was the son of Drusus, who had heen cut off by Sejanus. 
(Book iv. 8.) He was afterwards put to death by Caligula. (See Suet in 
Calig. B. 23.) Caligula himself died by the assassin's dagger. (Suetw in 
Calig. s. 58.) 

^ For Publius Vitellius, see book v. 8. 
b2 
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of Otho. Then Albucilla, infamous for her many amours, 
who had been married to Satrius Secundus,^ the man who 
revealed the conspiracy of Sejaniis, was impeached of impiety 
towards the prince. In the charge were involved, as her ac- 
complices and her adulterers, Cneius Domitius, Vibius Marsus, 
and Lucius Arruntius. Of the noble descent of Domitius I 
have spoken before : Marsus, too, was distinguished by the 
ancient dignities of. his house, and his own fame for learning. 
The minutes, however, transmitted to the senate, imported, 
" that in the examination of the witnesses, and torture of the 
slaves. Macro had presided : " and as there came not any 
letter from the emperor against the accused, it was suspected^ 
that, while he was ill, and perhaps without his privity, the 
accusations were in great measure forged, in consequence of 
the notorious enmity of Macro to Arruntius. 

48. Domitius therefore by preparing for his defence, and 
Meutsus by seeming determined to starve himself -to death, 
protracted their lives. Arruntius, to the importunity of his 
friends, urging him to try delays and evasions, answered, 
" that the same measures were not honourable to all men 
alike : he had lived long enough ; his only regret was, that 
exposed on all sides to derision and peril, he had submitted 
to bear thus far an old age loaded with anxieties ; long ob- 
noxious to the malice of Sejanus, now of Macro, always of 
some minion of power; not because he was guilty of any 
crime, but because he was intolerant of the grossest iniqui- 
ties. Grant that the few and last days of Tiberius could be 
got over, yet how could he escape all that he would have to 
endure imder the youth who threatened to succeed himi 
When the mind of Tiberius, a man of consummate experi- 
ence, underwent such a convulsion and titmsformation from 
the potent influence of imperial power, was it likely that 
Caligula, who had scarce outgrown his childhood, ignorant of 
everything, or nursed and principled in the worst, would 
follow a course more righteous under the guidance of Macro ; 
the same Macro, who, as the more expert villain, having been 
selected for the task of crushing Sejanus, had brought the 
commonwealth to a state of wretchedness the most abject, by 
his numerous atrocities ? He had now before him," he s;iid, 

^ Satrius Secundus had been the active agent of Sejanus. See boo]k 
iv. 84; and this book, c. 8. 
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^a prospect of slavery still more embittered; .and therefore 
it \vas that he withdrew at once from the horrors which had 
been enacted, and those that impended." While pouring 
forth these warnings with the intense emotion of a prophet, 
}^e opened his veins. That Amintius was wise in resorting 
to suicide the following events will testify. Albucilla, after 
inflicting an ineffectual wound upon herself, was, by order of 
Hie senate, dragged to prison. As to the ministers of her 
Insts^ it was decreed, " that Carsidius Sacerdos, of pratorian 
sank, shoidd be banished to an island; Pontius Fregellanus 
expelled the senate ; and that upon Laelius Balbus the same 
penalty be inflicted.** The senators gave the latter judgment 
with feelings of joy, as he was accounted a man of turbulent 
eloquence, and zealous in his eflbrts against the innocent. 

49. About the same time, Sextus Papinius, of a consular 
fiwnily, chose a sudden and frightful end, by throwing him- 
^If down from an eminence. The cause was ascribed to hisr> 
mother, who, after many repulses, had, by fondling and ex- 
citement, brought him into a situation from which he could 
escape by death only. She was therefore accused in the 
senate ; and, though she embraced the knees of the fathers, 
^d pleaded '' the natural tenderness of a mother's grief, and 
the greater weakness of a woman's spirit under such a cala- 
mity," with other motives of pity in the same doleful strain, 
she was banished Eome for ten years, till her younger son 
was past the slippery period of youth. 

50. As for Tiberius, his body was now wasted and his 
strength exhausted, but his dissimulation foiled him not. He 
exhibited the same inflexibility of mind, the same energy in 
his looks and discourse; and even sometimes by affected 
vivacity tried to hide his decaying strength, though too 
manifest to be concealed. And after much shifting of places, 
he settled at length at the promontory of Misenum, in a villa 
of which Lucullus was once lord.* There it was discovered 
that his end was approaching in the following manner : — In 
his train was a physician, named Charicles, noted in his pro- 
fession, not indeed to prescribe for the prince in cases of 

* We are told by Plutarch, that this villa, formerly the property of 
Caius Marius, was purchased by Lucullus at an immen«»e price. (Plu- 
tarch, Life of Marius.)' Brotiers says, the ruins are still to be seen, 
near the promontory of Misenum. 
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indisposition, bnt that he might have some one to consult if 
he thought proper. Charicles, as if he were departing to 
attend his own afiyrs, and taking hold of his hand under 
pretence of taking leave, felt his pulse. But he did not 
escape detection, for he instantly ordered the entertainment 
to be renewed; whether incensed, and thence the more con* 
cealing his displeasure, is uncertain ; but at table he continued 
beyond his wont, as if to do honour to his firiend on hi& 
departure. Charicles, however, assured Macro ** that life was 
ebbing fiEust; and could i)ot outlast two days. Hence the whole 
court was in a bustle with consultations, and expresses were 
despatched to the generals and armies. On the seventeenth 
before the calends of April, he was believed to have finished . 
hisi-mortal career, having ceased to breathe : and Caligula, in 
the midst of a great throng of persons, paying their congratu* 
lations, was already going forUi to make a solemn entrance 
un the sovereignty, when suddenly a notice came, ''that 
Tiberius had recovered his sight and voice, and had called for 
some persons to give him food to restore him.'* The conster- 
nation was universal : the concourse about Caligula dispersed 
in all directions, every man aflfecting sorrow, or feigning 
ignorance; he himself stood fixed in silence, — ^fallen from tho 
highest hopes, he now expected the worst. Macro, undis- 
mayed, ordered the old man to be smothered with a quantity 
of clothes, and the doorway to be cleared. Thus expired 
Tiberius, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

51. His father was Nero, and he was on both sides a branch 
of the Claudian house, though his mother had been ingrafted 
by adoptions into the Livian, and next into the Julian fiimily. 
From his first infency, his life was chequered by various 
vicissitudes and perils : for then as a voluntary exile he fol- 
lowed his proscribed Neither; and when taken as a stepson into 
the family of Augustus, he struggled with many rivals, while 
Marcellus and Agrippa, and after them the Caesars Caius and 
Lucius, flourished. His brother Drusus, too, enjoyed a greater 
degree of favour with the Eoman people than himself. But 
his greatest embarrassment arose out of his marriage with 
Julia, whether he should connive at the prostitution of his 
wife, or repudiate her. Afterwards, upon his return from 
Rhodes, he found the prince's £Eunily bereft of heirs, and con- 
tinued its sole support for twelve years. For near four-and^ 
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twenty years he ruled the Roman state with absolute sway. 
His manners also varied with the conditions of his fortune : 
his conduct was exemplary, and his reputation high, while in 
a private capacity, or holding dignities under Augustus; but 
while Germanicus and Drusus were alive, his manners were 
reserved and mysterious, artfolly assuming the merit of 
virtues to which he had no claim. And while his mother 
lived his character exhibited a compound of good and eviL 
While he loved or feared Sejanns, though detested for his 
cruelties, he observed a secresy and caution in the gratification 
of his lusts; but at last, when all restraints of shame and fear 
were removed, and he was left to the imcontrolled bent of his 
.genius, he broke out at once into acts of atrocious viUany 
and revolting depravity. 



BOOK XL^ 



I * * ♦ j»Qjj Messalina, who believed that Valerius 
Asiaticus, who had been twice consul, was engaged in an 
adulterous intercourse with Poppsea, was bent upon his ruin ; 
and as she equally coveted his fine gardens, commenced by 
Lucullus, but carried* out on an extended scale, and adorned 
in a style of unexampled magnificence by himself she suborned 
Suilius^ to accuse both him and her. In the plot was joined 
Sosibius, tutor to Britannicus, who under the mask of friend* 
ship wajs to warn Claudius " to beware of power and wealth 
in private hands, as dangerous to the interests of princes; 
that Asiaticus had been the principal promoter of the assassi- 
nation of Caligula, nor feared to avow it in a public assembly 

^ The former part of tliis book, oompruing no lew than biz years, is 
lost, with other parts of Tacitua. dauldius snooeeded to Caligula, who 
was put to death by Cluerea and other oonspiratorsy on the 24th of 
January, a.u.0. 794. The present book begins abruptij in the year of 
Rome 800, when Clandius had reigned six years. The very first sen- 
tence is imperfect. The historian, beyond all donbt, had been speaking 
of Messalina and Poppeea Sabina; but neither of them is mentioned in 
the mutilated text. 

^ Suilius has been already mentioned, Annals, book It. 31. See also 
book xiii 42. 
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of the people, nor even to claim the glory of the atroeious 
deed : hence he had deriyed popularity in Eome : hence his 
feme was spread through the provinces: and even now he 
meditated putting himself at the head of the armies in 
Gennany; for, bom at Vienne,* and supported there by 
numerous and powerful connexions, he might, whenever he 
chose, excite an insurrection of his coimtrymen." Claudius, 
without further inquiry, despatched Ciispinus, captain of the 
praetorian guards, with a body of soldiers, as if a war had 
been to be crushed. He found him at Baise, and hurried him 
to Eome in chains. 

2. Neither was he allowed a hearing before the senate, but 
was privately tried in a chamber in the presence of Messalina ; 
Suilius charging him " with corrupting the soldiery, whom 
by money and abominable lusts he contended that he had 
engaged in his interest, associating himself with them in every 
kind of enormity; with his adultery with Poppssa; and lastly, 
with unnatural defilements.'* On hearing this, unable to 
refrain from speaking, the accused broke out, and said, " Ask 
your own sons, Suilius, they will allow that I am a man ;" 
and entering into his defence, he wrought powerfully upon 
Claudius, and forced tears even from Messalina. But the 
empress leaving the room to dry her eyes, warned Vitellius 
" not to sufiFer the accused to escape." She hastened herself 
to accomplish the doom of Poppsea, by suborning persons to 
drive her to a voluntary end by the terrors of imprisonment : 
a catastrophe of which the emperor was so utterly unapprised, 
that a few days after, as her husband Scipio was at table 
with him, he asked why he sat down without his wife ? when 
Scipio answered, that she was no more. 

3. Now, as Claudius was deliberating about acquitting 
Asiaticus, Vitellius, weeping, reminded him of their ancient 
friendship, and the devotion which in common they had ever 
paid to Antonia, the prince's mother; and then recapitulating 
the services of Asiaticus to the commonwealth, and in his 
recent expedition against Britain, with every other argument 
calculated to excite compassion, proposed after all merely that 
he should grant him the free choice of his mode of death ; a 
sort of clemency of which Claudius declared his approbation. 
Afterwards, when some urged him to resort to abstinence, and 

* Formerly the capital of the Allobroges ; now Vienne in Daupbin(5. 
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dia an easy death, Asiaticus replied that he would not accept 
ihe indulgence; and persisting in his wonted exercises, ho 
bathed,, and even suppeji cheerftdly : and after declaring that 
it would. have been less. ignominious to die by the dark aiti- 
fices of Tiberius, .or the toy of Caligula, than thus to fell by 
the base devices of a woman, and the unchaste lips of 
Yltellius, he opened his veins : but fii-st he viewed his funeral 
pilp, and directed its removal into another place, lest the 
as^cko shoidd injure the foliage of the trees and diminish 
the shade. Such was his composure in his last moments. 

4. The senate was then summoned, and Suilius proceeded also 
to accuse the illustrious Roman knights, sumamed " Petra." 
The cause of their destruction was, that they had accommo- 
dated Valerius and Poppsea with Ibe use of their house as a 
place of assignation; but to one of them was objected a vision 
during the stillness of the night, in which he had beheld 
Claudius crowned with a chaplet of the ears of com, their 
beards downwards; whence he foretold a dearth of corn: 
others have related, that the chaplet he beheld was of vine 
branches with white leaves; which he construed to portend 
the death of the prince at the close of autumn. It is un- 
doubted, that for a dream of some sort or other, both he and 
his brother were sacrificed. To Crispinus were decreed the 
insignia of the prs&torship, and j&fteen hundred thousand 
sesterces; and to Sosibius ten, on the motion of Vitellius, for 
services rendered to Britannicus by his instructions, and to 
Claudius by his counsels. Scipio, who was also asked his 
opinion, said, " Seeing I entertain of Poppsea's deeds the same 
opinion as all others, consider that I express the same vote ;'* 
thus observing a judicious mean between the dictates of con- 
jugal affection and the compulsion he was under as a senator. 
5, Suilius continued thenceforward an unremitting and 
merciless accuser; and many emulated his audacity. For 
the emperor, by invading the authority of the magistrates, 
and assuming the arbitrary dispensation of the laws, had 
opened a field for rapine ; nor of all commodities publicly 
exposed to sale was aught so venal as the mercenary faith of' 
the pleaders: insomuch that Samius, an illustrious Roman 
knight, having given Suilius a fee of four hundred thousand 
sesterces, and finding that he was playing fialse, fell upon his 
sword in the house of his advocate. . The consequence waa^ 
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that a complaint of.tlu9 grioTanoe being begun by Cains 
Silius, consul elect, whose power and overthrow I shall record 
in their place, the whole senate rose up as one man and de- 
manded the revival of the Cincian law; ^ which in ancient 
Ernes' afforded a barrier against any man's receiving money, 
or a present of any kind, for pleading a cause. 

6. Hereupon the parties against whom this blow was 
levelled, raising a damour i^ainst the motion, Silius, who was 
at variance with Suilius, ur^d it strenuously, quoting <' the 
examples of the ancient orators, who esteemed the praises of* 
posterity the fidrest reward of eloquence : otherwise, he said, 
an accomplishmoit the most dignified of all others would be 
debased by mercenary services : nor would even Mth remain 
inviolate where the greatness of the gains was regarded. But 
if suits were, matter of gain to none, there wotdd be fewer of 
t^em; whereas now, enmities, accusations, animosities, and 
wrongs were fomented; so that, as the prevalence of diseases 
brought fees to phyacians, so the corruption of the bar was 
a source of revenue to the pleaders. They might remember 
Caius Asinius and Marcus Messala, and more lately Arruntius 
and Eseminus; that they arrived at the highest dignities by 
a life imblemished, and eloquence unbought." This reasoning 
of the consul elect met with the concinrence of the senate, 
and a decree was about to pass, making them liable to the 
penalties of the law against extortion, when Suilius, Cossu- 
tianus, and the rest, who saw that the effect of the decree was 
not to put them on their trial, for their guilt was manifest, 
but to assign their punishment, gathered round the prince, 
beseeching remission for what was passed ; and after he had, 
by a motion of his head, signified his pleasure to hear them, 
they thus proceeded to argue the matter. 

7. " Where was the man," they said, " so presumptuous as 
to anticipate an eternity of feme ? That eloquence formed 

* Marcus Cincius, tribune of the people, was the author of the 
Cincian Law, so called after his name, m the consulship of Sempronius 
and Cethegus, A.n.0. 550. It provided against the receipt of gifts and 
presents, but in a course of time fell into disuse, till Augustus, a.u.c. 
732, thought fit to revive it, with an additional clause, by which tho 
advocate who pleaded for hire was condemned to pay four times tho 
sum. Claudius (as may be seen, c. 7) softened the rigour of the law, 
allowing a certain fee, and ordaining that whoever took more should be 
obliged to make restitution. 
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an useful resource in the ordinary transactions of life and iijk 
public affeirs, to prevent any man's being trampled upon by 
his superiors in power from the want of adTOcates ; neither 
was eloquence acquired without pains and expense ; they who 
professed it neglected' their own domestio caneemsy to apply 
themselves to i^e business of others. Many supported them- 
selves by the profession of arms, some by the cultivation of 
lands, but no man devoted himself to any pursuit except with 
a foresight of the advantages it product. Easily might 
Asinius and Messala, enriched as they were by the fruits of 
the war between Anthony and Augustus; easily might the 
Esemini and Ammtii, heirs of wealthy houses, assume that 
lofty tone; they too were famished with precedents in the 
large remunerations which Publius Clodius and Caius CuriO' 
received for their oratorical exertions. They were themselves 
senators of limited meaim, and in a state of public peace 
sought only the rewards of peacefril employments. The jprince 
should consider the men of plebeian extraction, who rose to 
eminence by forensic occupations; if the rewards of liberal 
pursuits were aboliriied, the pursuits themselves would fsdl 
into decay." These arguments appeared to the prince not 
devoid of force, although deficient in dignity; he therefore 
fixed the maximum of remuneration to be received at tea 
thousand sesterces ; those who took more to be held guilty of 
extortion. 

8. About this time Mithridates,^ whom I have mentioned 
to have reigned in Armenia^ and to have been summoned 
before Caligula, returned by the direction of Claudius to Im 
kingdom, confiding in the support of Pharasmanes. The 
latter, who was king of the Iberians, and also brother of 
Mithridates, sent advice, " that dissensions prevailed amongst 
the Parthians; and that, while the fate of tiieir whole empire 
was in suspense, things of less moment were ne^ected." For 
amidst the many cruelties of Gotarzes, who h^d concerted 
the murder of his brother Artabanus, with his wife and»son, 
whence he had become an object of terror to all others, they 

1 Mithridates, brother to Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, was appointed 
by Tiberius to sway the sceptre of Armenia, A.TT.a 788. (See Annals^ 
book vi. 32.) He was afterwards brought to Borne in chains, and 
thrown into prison by Caligula, A.iT.a 798. Tacitus says he had given, 
an account of this transaction ; but the history of Cal^;ula is tmfot- 
tunately lost. 
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bad invited Bardanes to the throne : a prince of great activity 
and enterprise; who in two days travelled three thousand 
furlongs, surprised^ terrified, and drove Gotarzes from the 
throne. With the same expedition he seized the neighbouring 
provinces, all but Seleucia, which alone disowned his sway : 
fired with resentment against the Seleucians, as a people who 
iiad likewise revolted &om his &ther, rather than consulting 
his present interest,. he entangled himself in the siege of a 
city naturally strong, and rendered still more secure by the 
protection of a river,* a wall, and a facility of introducing 
supphes. Meanwhile Gotarzes, strengthened by forces from 
the Dahians and Hyrcanians, renewed the war; and Bardanes, 
obliged to raise the siege, of Seleucia, retired to the plains of 
Bactria, and there encamped. 

9. In this distracted state of the powers in the east, and 
while it was imcertain how it would terminate, an occasion of 
possessing Armenia was ministered to Mithridates, assisted 
by the Broman soldiers, who demolished the strongholds; and 
by the Iberians, who overran and wasted the country. For 
the Armenians made no longer resistance, after the fate of 
Demonax their governor, who had ventured a battle, and was 
defeated : Cotys,* king of the Lesser Armenia, to whom cer- 
tain of the nobles had recourse, presented a brief obstacle ; 
but he was restrained by letters from the emperor; and the 
tide set in in favour of Mithridates, ^ho fell however into mea- 
sures more violent than befitted a prince newly established. 
As to the Parthian competitors, when preparing for a battle, 
they suddenly struck a league, having been informed of a 
conspiracy of their countrymen, which Grotarzes divulged to 
his brother. On their interview, they were at first reserved 
and diffident, but at last joined hands, and then entered into 
an engagement upon the altar of the gods, to revenge the 
treason of their enemies, and settle their own disputes by 
mutual concessions : Bardanes was held the more worthy to 
retain the monarchy; but Grotarzes, in order to remove all 
occasion of jealousy, retired into the remotest parts of Hyr- 

* The river here intended is the Tigris. 

- This is the same Cotys who has been ah^ady mentioned as king 
of part of Thrace. (See Annals, book ii. 64, and the note.) Caligula 
added his division of that country to the dominions of Rhemetalces, 
and made Cotys king of the lesser Armenia, a.u.c. 791. 
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6ania. To Bardanes, upon his return, Seleucia was surren- 
dered, after having continued in a state of revolt for seven 
years, to the dishonour of the Parthians, whose efforts a single 
city had so long eluded. 

10. He next took possession of the most powerful pror 
vinces, and was proceeding to recover Armenia, but Vibius 
Marsus, lieutenant of Syria, restrained him, by threatening 
him with war. Meanwhile Gotarzes, regretting his concession 
of the kingdom, and recalled by the nobility, who felt the 
yoke of slavery more sensibly during peace, formed an army, 
and was met as &r as the river Charinda by Bardanes, who 
after an obstinate fight in disputing the passage, remained 
conqueror; and by a series of victories subdued all the 
nations lying between that river and the Gyndes, which parts 
the Dahians from the Arians. There his conquests received 
a check; for the Parthians, though victorious, refused to serve 
at a long distance from home. . Accordingly, after erecting 
monuments to testify his power, and that none of the Arsa- 
cidss before him had obtained tribute jBrom these nations, he 
returned, covered with glory, and therefore the more imperious 
and insupportable to his subjects, who, according to a precon- 
certed plot, slew him, while off his guard and intent upon the 
chase, in the flower of his youth, but equalled in renown by 
few aged kings, had he studied to be beloved among his coun- 
trymen as much as he did to be feared among his enemies. 
The assassination of Bardanes produced fresh commotions 
amongst the Parthians, divided as they were about choosing 
a successor to the throne: many inclined to Gotarzes; some 
to Meherdates, the grandson of Phraates, and by him given 
as a hostage to the Romans. Gotarzes eventually prevailed, 
but was no sooner established than, by a course of /cruelties 
and luxury, he forced the Parthians to send a secret memorial 
to the Roman emperor, soliciting for Meherdates permission 
to ascend the throne of his ancestors. 

11. Under the same consuls were celebrated the Secular 
games,^ eight hundred years after the founding of Rome, and 

^ The Secular games were exhibited by Augustus, in the consulship 
of Cains Fumius and C. Silanus, A.U.C. 737. The famous Cai'inen Sacnr 
lare of Horace has made them universally known. In their first insti- 
tutioD, they were to be celebrated at the end of every century ; but 
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axty-four after they had been exhibited by Augustus. The 
computations of both princes I pass over, as having been 
sufficiently explained by me in my History of the emperor 
Domitian; for he too exhibited Secular games, at which I 
assisted in person, and the more aceiduously as I was invested 
with the quindecimviral priesthood, and at that time praetor; 
A circumstance which from no vainglory I relate, but because 
in ancient times the college of fifteen presided in that fes- 
tival, and the magistrates chiefly discharged the offices of the 
solemnity. Whilst Claudius beheld the exhibition in the 
Circus, the yoimg nobility representing on horseback the game 
of Troy,^ and amongst them Britannicus, the emperor's son, 
with Lucius Domitius, who was afterwards adopted into the 
Claudian &mily by the name of Nero, and succeeded to the 
empire, — ^Domitius was received with especial favour by the 
populace, which was taken as a presage of his future great- 
ness ; and currency was given to a tradition, " that in his 
in&ncy two dragons were posted near him, like guards ; " — 
a mere &ble, and framed in imitation of the miraculous tales 
of foreign xiations; for Nero himself, a prince who never 
abridged his own &me, was wont to declare that in his 
chamber only one snake at most was seen.< 

12. But this partiality of the people arose from the me- 
mory of Germanicus, of whom he was the only remaining 

-that regulation, as we learn from Horace, was changed to every 
iiundred and ten years : — 

** Certus undenos decies per annos 

Orbis, ut cantus referatque ludos 

Ter die clara^ totiesque grata 
Nocte frequentes." 
The Trojan Qame is described by Viiigil, -^neid v. 645. Suetonius 
«ay8 it was exhibited by Julius Caesar ; when two companies, one con- 
fiisting of grown up lads, and the other of boys of a lesser size, dis- 
played their skill in horsemanship. (Suet, in JuL Cacs. s. 39.) This 
may account for the appearance of Britannicus and Domitius Nero, 
l>oth at that time eictremely young. 

' Suetonius explains the origin of this fable. He says there was a 
report that certain assassins were hired by Messalina to strangle Nero 
in his bed, in order to remove the rival of Britannicus. The men went 
i«) execiite their purpose, but were frightened by a serpent that crept 
from under his pUlow. This tale was occasioned by the finding of a 
serpent's skin near Nero's pillow, which, by his mother's order, he 
wore for some time upon his right arm, enclosed in a golden bracelet, 
fiuetonius^ in Neron. s. 6. / 
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toale descendant; and the popular oommiseiation for big 
mother Agrippina was increafied on account of the barbarity 
of Messalina, who, always her relentless enemy, and now 
inflamed with more than ordinary rage, was prevented from 
&bricating chaiges and suborning accusers by a new attach- 
ment, which she carried to a pitch bordering on frenzy; for 
£he was so vehemently enamoured of Caius Silius,^ the hand- 
49omest of l^e Eoman youth, that she obliged him to divorce 
his wife Julia Silana^ a lady of hi^ quality, and had her 
adulterer to hersel£ Nor was Silius blind to the danger and 
malignity of his crime ; but, as it was certain destruction to 
decline her suit, and there were some hopes of beguiling 
dlaudius, while great rewards were held out to him, he was 
content to take the chance of what might happen thereafter, 
and enjoy the present advantages. The empress proceeded 
not stealthily, but went to his house frequently, with a 
numerous train, accompanied him incessantly abroaxl, loaded 
him with presents and honours; and at last, as if the fortime 
of the empire had been transferred with the emperor's wife, at 
the house of her adulterer were now seen the slaves^ freedmen, 
and equipage of the prince. 

13. As for Claudius, ignorant of what his. own wife was 
doing, and then exercising the functions of censor, he rebuked 
-the people by severe edicts for their wanton excesses at the 
theatres ; for they had offered gross insults to Publius Pom- 
ponius, a man of consular rank, at a dramatic representation 
which he had given to the stage ; and also to several ladies of 
high rank. He restrained by an act the barbarity of cre- 
ditors, prohibiting their lending money to young men, to be 
repaid with increase upon the death of their &thers. The 
waters that rise in the Simbruine Hills ^ were by him conveyed 

^ Silius was oonfiul elect, as already mentioned in this book, c. 5. 
Juvenal says-*- 

^ Mige quidnam 
^uadendum esse putes, cui nubere Gsesaris nzor 
Destinat. Optimus kic^ et formosissimus idem 
Gentis patricue. rapitur miser extinguendus 
Messalina ocuHs." — Sat. x. 381. 

2 The Simbruine Hills, according to Brotier and other commentators, 
are the hills that overlook the town, formerly called Sublaqueum, now 
Subjaco, about forty miles from Rome, towards the east, and not far 
from the Sacred Cave, now II Monastero del Sacro Speco. The waters 
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to Rome ; and to the Roman alphabet he added letters of 
a new form, and made them known, having learnt that even 
that of Greece was not devised and completed at once. 

14. The Egyptians were the first who formed chai-acters to 
represent the conceptions of the mind, and that by figures of 
animals. Specimens of these, and they are the most ancient 
monuments of the history of human kind, are to be seen 
engraven upon stones. The Egyptians also give out that they 
were the inventors of letters; that the Phoenicians learnt 
them from them, and, as they were the masters of the sea, 
introduced them into Greece, thus acquiring celebrity as the 
inventors of what they had received from others. For histoiy 
records, " that Cadmus, arriving there in the Phoenician fleet, 
instructed the as yet rude and uncultivated nations of Greece 
in that art." Some hold that "Cecrops the Athenian, or 
Linus of Thebes, and Palamedes the Argive, who lived dm-ing 
the Trojan times, invented the forms of sixteen letters ; and 
that by others afterwards, especially by Simonides, the rest 
were aidded." As to Italy, the Etruscans learned them of 
Damaratus the Corinthian; the native Latins, of Evander the 
Arcadian : and the &ishion of the Latin letters was the same 
with tjie most ancient of the Greeks. But we, too, had few 
at first; afterwards additions were made to them. Claudius, 
following this example, added three more, which continued in 
use during his own reign, and wei-e thenceforth abolished, 
but are to this day seen in the tables of brass on which are 
published the decrees of the people, and which are fixed in 
the temples and great squares. 

15. He next made a representation to the senate concern- 
ing the college of soothsayers, " that they would not sufibr 
the most ancient discipline of Italy to be lost through 
supineness : that frequently during times of public calamity 
recourse was had to them ; and that by their counsel the 
sacred ceremonies were retrieved, and cultivated thereafter 
with more strict observance : and that the nobility of Etruria, 
whether from their own suggestion, or at the instance of the 
Roman senate, had always preserved the science, and con- 
issuing from two fountains, known by the names of Curtius and Cscru- 
leus, were, by the direction of Claudius, brought to Rome in canals, 
made with great labour and vast expense. See Pliny's description, 
lib. xxxvL B. 15. 
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veyed the same to posterity through certain femilies; but 
that it was now neglected, from a general indifference to 
worthy arts, and more especially from the growing prevalence 
of foreign superstitions. It was true, that the republic at 
present prospered ; but it was their duty to show their grati- 
tude to the gods for it, by keeping up in prosperous times 
those sacred rites which had been cultiyated in seasons of 
perplexity." Hence the senate decreed, "that the pontiflfe 
dbould inquire what parts in the mystery of soothsaying 
ought to be retained and confirmed." 

16. The same yeai', the Cheniscan nation had recourse to 
Eome for a king, their domestic wars having swept away 
their nobles, and of the royal stock only one remaining who 
resided in the city, named Italicus. He was the son of 
Flavins the brother of Arminius ; his mother, the daughter 
of Catumerus, prince of the Cattians. He was himself of a 
handsome person, and trained to arms and horsemanship, as 
well after the manner of his own country as of ours. The 
emperor, therefore, furnished him with money and an escort, 
and exhorting him " boldly to assume his hereditary honour,'* 
reminded him withal " that he was the first who, being bom 
at Rome, nor held as a hostage there, but living as a citizen, 
went forth to ascend a foreign throne." His accession was, at 
first, hailed with joy by the Germans, the more so because, 
as his mind was untinctured with their civil dissensions, 
he showed no particular fiivour to any in his conduct. The 
people sounded his praises and paid him homage : sometimes 
he showed himself all affability and moderation — qualities 
that could provoke the displeasure of none ; but frequently 
surrendered himself to drunkeiiness and libidinous excesses, 
in which barbarians take delight. And now his name was 
&mous amongst the adjacent nations, and even amongst 
those more remote ; when those who had flourished during' 
the reign of faction, taking umbrage at his ascendancy, 
betook themselves to the several neighbouring nations, and 
represented, **that the ancient liberty of Germany was de- 
parted, and the Boman power triumphant Was there then," 
said they, " no native Cheruscan worthy to fill the throne, 
that the ofispring of Flavins the spy must be lifted over all 
their heads ? Vain was the pretence of his relationship to 
Arminius; since even the son of Arminius were to be dreaded 

TAC. — VOL. h 8 
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in the same station, if he were bred^ as he was^ in a hostile 
soil, infected by a foreign nurture, foreign slavery, foreign 
manners, foreign everything : and if he inherited the spirit 
of his father, never had man waged war against his native 
eoimtry and his own household goda more rancorously than 
the £^ther of ItalicuB.** 

17. By these and similar incitements they got together 
a numerous army; nor were the followers of Italicus fewer. 
They urged in. vindication of him, " that he had not seized 
the throne by force or invasion, but held it by their own 
choice and invitation;, and since in the splendour of his descent 
he surpassed all others, it became them to make trial of his 
virtues, and see whether he would show himself worthy of his 
xmcle Arminius, and his grandfather Catumerus: nor need 
the son blush, that his father^ had never violated that faith 
towards the Romans which with the approbation of the Ger- 
mans he had sworn to keep : felse and hypocritical was the 
pretence of liberty, urged by those who, degenerate in their 
own lives, and disastrous to the state, placed their only hopes 
in rending their country by civil discord." The king had the 
heai:ts and acclamations of the people; and in a great battle 
between these Barbarians, he came off victorious; but after- 
wards, transported with his good fortune, he grew imperious, 
^as expelled,, and again restored by the forces of the Longo- 
bards; and he continued to bring trouble on the Cheruscan 
state no less in his prosperity than his adversity. 

18. About the same time the Chaucians, jBree from civil dis- 
sensions, and encouraged by the death of Sanquinius, governor 
of lower Germany, made incursions into that province, under 
the conduct of Gannascus, while Corbulo was on his way to 
-succeed him. Gannascus was of the country of the Canine- 
fates, had long served the Romans as an auxiliary, but de- 
serted; and furnishing himself with some light bai-ks, became 
a desperate pirate ; infesting principally the coasts of Gaul,'* 
a nation which he knew to be rich and unwarlike. But when 
Corbulo entered the province, he proceeded with the utmost 
circumspection, and in this his first military command, laid the 

* For an acconnt of Flavius, the father, see Annals, book ii. 9, 10. 

' The countries now called Zelande, Brabant, and Flanders. In thoge 
parts there were several canals and inlets of the sea^ between the 
Beheld, the Meuse and the Rhine. 
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fotindation of his future glory; he pushed his galleys down 
the channel of the Rhine, and the other vessels along the 
xestuaries and canals, according as each was suited to the pur- 
pose. Thus, haying sunk the enemy's wherries, and driven 
out Gannascus, he took order first for settling effectually the 
af&irs of the province, and then restored the ancient discipline 
amongst the legions, which were averse to military toils and 
operations, and took delight in depredations only. Under 
Corbulo no man dared to stir from his rank, nor, without 
orders, attack the foe: the piquets, the watches, all their 
duties by day or by night were constantly performed under 
arms : it is reported, " that he punished a soldier with death 
for di^ng in the trenches without his sword ; and another 
for being there armed only with his dagger." Instances these 
indeed of overmuch severity, and withal of dubious authority; 
but still whether true or false, their existence proves that ttie 
general was a strict disciplinarian ; and one may conclude how 
vigilant in detecting, and how inexorable in pimishing offences 
of magnitude, must have been the man who could be believed 
capable of visiting-trifling delinquencies with so much asperity. 
19. The terror inspired by this system, however, affected 
the army and the enemy in opposite ways : the courage of 
the Romans was augmented, ihe ferocity of the Barbarians 
gave way under it. Hence the Frisians, who after their re- 
bellion, begun in the defeat of Luchis Apronius,i had continued 
in fierce hostility, or in a state of hollow and precarious 
allegiance, gave hostc^es, and settled themselves in the ter- 
ritory assigned them by Corbulo : he also placed them under 
the government of a senate, magistrates, and laws ; and, to 
ensure their subjection, he erected and garrisoned a fort in 
their country, despatching proper persons to solicit the greater 
Ohaucians to submission, and at the same time to circumvent 
Gannascus. The stratagem succeeded; nor did. its employ- 
ment against a deserter and a violator of Bis oath, reflect dis- 
honour on the Roman character; yet, by his assassination, the 
minds of the Chaucians were inflamed, and Corbulo furnished 
them with occasion of rebellion ; and though his conduct was 
applauded by most men, it did not escape the censure of 
others. " Why," they said, " should he provoke a people to 
arms? Upon the commonwealth must light the consequences 
* See Annala, book iv. 73, 74. 
S2 
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Qf'feilure ; but, if success attended him, a man so signally re- 
nowned would be dangerous to the tranquillity of the state, and 
oppressive to a supine and nerveless prince." Claudius there- 
fore was so resolved to prevent any fresh attempts upon Ger- 
many, that he ordered the Roman forces to recross the Rhine. 

20. Corbulo was now encamping in the enemy's country, 
when a letter to that effect was delivered him. The contents 
surprised him, and though a variety of reflections crowded 
upon him at once, his dread of the emperor's displeasure, the 
scorn of the Barbarians, the derision of the allies; yet with- 
out uttering a word more than that " happy were the Roman 
generals of old," he ordered the retreat to be sounded. 
However, to prevent the soldiers from relapsing into habits of 
idleness, he dug a canal three-and-twenty miles long, between 
the Mouse and the Rhine; by which occasional inundations 
by the sea might be carried off. The emperor however 
allowed him the decorations of triumph, though he had denied 
him the prosecution of the war. Shortly after, the same 
honour was conferred on Curtius Rufus, who, in the territory of 
the Mattiacians, had opened a mine in which veins of silver 
were to be found ; a source of small advantage, and of no long 
continuance ; but the legions suffered from the labour of 
making excavations to drain it, and from toiUng under groimd 
at works which in the open air are arduous and fatiguing. 
The soldiers therefore, overcome by these hardships, and per- 
ceiving that the same drudgeries were exacted from them in 
several provinces, wrote secretly to the emperor, in the name 
of the armies, beseeching him " to grant triumphal honours. 

Ijeforehand to those persons whom he purposed to entrust 
with the command of armies." 

21. Of the original of Curtius Rufus, who is represented 
by some as the son of a gladiator, I would not give a false 
account ; and yet I am ashained to state the truth. As soon as 
he was grown up, he attended a Roman qusestor into Africa;, 
where, at the city of Adrumetum, as he was walking by 
himself in a spacious portico at noon-day, the vision of a. 
woman exceeding human proportions appeared before him, 
and a voice was heard to this effect : " Rufus, hereafter you 
shall come into this province with proconsular authority."^ 
Inspired with high hopes by such a prediction, he returned to 

* This story is related as a fact by the younger Pliny, lib. vii. ep. 27. 
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Eome, where, by largesses on the part of his friends and the 
vigour of his own genius, he gained tiie qusestorship ; and stand- 
ing afterwards for the office of prsetor against several noble com- 
petitors, carried it by the suffrage of Tiberius, who had thrown 
a veil over his mean original by the following remark : 
" Curtius Eufus seems to me to be descended from himself.** 
With regard to his subsequent history, a sorry flatterer of 
those above him, overbearing to his inferiors, and surly to his 
equals, he lived to a great age, obtained the consular power^ 
the honours of triumph, and lastly the government of Africa; 
where he fulfilled the presage of his destiny, and died. 

22. About the same time Cneius Novius, a distinguished 
Roman knight, was found armed with a dagger in the throng 
of those who were paying their court to the prince; but from 
•what motives it did not appear at the time, nor was afterwards 
discovered. For when he lay stretched upon the rack, he 
confessed his own design, but named no accomplices; whether 
it was that he concealed them, or had none, is uncertain. 
Under the same consuls it was moved by Publius Dolabella, 
*< that a public entertainment of gladiators should be yearly 
exhibited, at the charge of such as obtained the office of 
quaestor :" an office which in the days of our ancestors had 
been the reward of virtue; and every Roman citizen, if his 
pretensions were founded on virtuous pursuits, was free to sue 
for the magistracies; nor was any distinction drawn with 
respect to age, which could prevent them even in early man- 
hood from becoming consuls and dictators.* As to the quaestor- 
ship, it was instituted so far back as the time of o* kings, aa 
id manifest fi'om a law Curiata, revived by Lucius Brutus; 
and the power of choosing quaestors continued in the consuls 
till the people conferred that honour also : Valerius Potitus 
ahd iEmilius Mamercus were the first popular quaestors 
created, twenty-three years after the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
to attend to the pecuniary affairs of the armies : subsequently, 
upon the multiplication' of business, two more were added to 
officiate at Rome, Some time afterwards, all Italy being now 

' In the consulaUp of Fulvius Flaccus and Lucius Manlius Acidinus, 
A.U.c. 675, Lucius Villius, tribune of the people, preferred a bill, which 
passed into law, to setUe at what age the diOferent magistracies might 
be obtained. (See Livy, lib. zl. 43.) The qusestorship was the first 
office any person could bear in the conmionwealtlv. and, by the jtiew 
regulation, might be undertaken at the age of twenty-four or twenty* 
five years. 
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rttibutary, and the revenues from tlie prcrvinces added, the 
.number was doubled : Sylla uezt, in order to fiH the senate, 
upon which he had devolved the authority of adjudging causes, 
created twenty; and though the equestrian oider had sinc9 
recovered the decision of suits, yet the qusBstorship was con- 
ferred freely, either according to the 'dignity of the candidates, 
or the facility of those who had the di^sal of it, till, by this 
motion of Dolabella, it was exposed as it were to sale. 

23. In the consulship of Aulus Vitellius and Lucius 
Vipsanius, when the business of supplying the vacancies iu 
the senate was in agitation, and the nobility of that part ot 
Gaul called Comata,^ who had long since acquired tiie distinc- 
tion of confederates and citizens of Bome, now sued for a 
participation of offices and honottrs; many and various were 
the reasonings of the public upon their pretensions, and eager 
were the efiorts of the opposite parties to influence the mind 
of the prince: he was told, ''that Italy was not fallen sa 
low that she oould not furnish a supply of senators to her 
own capital Of old her natives si^&ced for recruiting the 
people who were of the same blood with themselves : nor 
was there any cause for condemning the institutions of the 
ancient republia Nay, even at this day, examples of virtue 
and renown weve referred to, which the Boman genius had 
produced under her ancient institutions. Was it not enough 
that the Yenetss and Insubrians' had invaded the senate, 
but that a host of foreigners, like a band of captives, must 
be introdi^Qedl What distinctions would remain to the old 
nobility f ^ to any poor senator from. Latium? All public 
honours would be engrossed by these opulent Gauls ; whose 
Others and fare&thers, at the head of hostile nations, opposed 
and slaughtered our armies, and at Alesia^ besieged the 
sainted Julius : instances these of later days ; but what it 
the recollection should flash across the mind, of those who 
fell before the capitol and citadel of Bome by the hands of 
these same men ¥ They might, in truth, enjoy still the title 
of citizens ; but not pro&ne the honours of the senatorian 
rank, or the splendours of the magistracy.*' 

^ Qallia Comata, a general name for the whole country to the north 
of the Alps, with the exception of Qallia Narbonendis. 

' The rights of Roman citizens had been obtained for the people 
dwelling between the Po and the Alps, by Julius Caeear, 49 B.C. 

» See CaBsar, De BelL OalL viL 68. 
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24. The emperor^ JLxttle affected by these and similar alia* 
gations, answered them joff hand ; and then summoning the 
senate, thiis jiddreaBed them : ^ " My ancestorsy the oldest of 
whom, Attus Ckusos,' tixongh of Sahine origin, was at onoe 
enrolled among Eomsn citizens, and adopted into the patri* 
dan rank, foiaiah me with a lesson that I ou^t to pursue 
similar measuiei in directing the aSaaiB of the common* 
wealth, and tzans&r to Borne eveiything that is of .pie% 
fflninent merit wheresoever found. JS^or indeed am I ignorant 
that from Alba we had the Julii, from Cameriom the ConDor 
canii, and the Forcii from Tusoukun : and not to enter into 
a minute detail of remote izansaotions, that from EtFuria» 
Lncania, and all Italy, persons have been incorporated into 
the senate. At last our laty became bonnded only l^ the 
Alps / so that not only separate individuala, but whole states 
and nations, became ingrafted into the iHoman name. We 
had fioHd peace at home, atid our arms pro^ered abroad^ 
when the natacms bqyond the Fo weire presented with the 
rights of citiaeens^ and when imder pretext of leading out 
our legions into colonies all over the earth, and imiting with 
them the flower of the natives, we recruited our exhausted 
statc/^/ Do we regret that the Balbi migrated to us from 
Spain, or men equally illustrious from the Carbon Gaul 2 
Their descendants remain yet with us, nor yield to us in 
their love of this our common countiy. What proved the 
bane of the Spartans and Athenians, though potent in arms, 
but that they treated as aliens and refused to imite with the 
conquered t On the other hand, so great was thylsdom of 
Romulus, our founder, that he saw several people ms enemies 
luid his citizens, in one and the same day. Foreigners have 
even reigned over job. For magistracies to be intrusted te 
the children of freemen is no innovation, as many are erro^ 
neously persuaded, but a constant practice of the elder 
people. But, it is lurged, we have had wars with the Senones; 
have the Yolscians, h&ve the ^quians never engaged us in 
battle? It is true, our capital has been taken by the Gauls ; 

^ A speech of Claudius, engraved on a tablet of brass, Has been 
found at Lyons. It is set fortih at length by Brotier, and relates to the 
question stated by Tacitus, namely, the admission of the Gauls into the 
Koman senate. The historian has not given the argument in the form 
and words of the original speech, but has expressed the substance with 
his usual brevity. ^ See book xii 26, note. 
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l§at by the Tuscans we have been forced to give hostages; 
and by the Samnites to pass under the yoke. However, 
upon a review of all our wars, none will be found to have 
been more speedily concluded than that with the Gauls; 
and from that time uninterrupted peace has existed : iden- 
tified with us in customs, in civil and military accomplish- 
ments, and domestic alliances; let them rather introduce 
amongst us their gold and wealth, than enjoy them without 
our participation. All the institutions, conscript fathers, 
which are now venerated as most ancient, were once new : 
' the plebeian magistrates were later than the patricians; the 
Latin later than the plebeian; those of other nations in 
Italy came afber the Latin : the present admission of the 
Gauls will also wax old ; and what is this day supported by 
precedents, will hereafter become a precedent." 

25. By a decree of the &thers, which followed this speech, 
the iEduans first obtained the privilege of admission into the 
Boman senate, in consideration of their ancient confederacy 
with Eome, and because they alone of all the Gauls, are 
entitled the brethren of the Roman people. About the same 
time, all the ancient senators, with those whose fathers had 
sustained offices of honour in the state, were by Claudius 
enrolled in the patrician order. For, of the families who by 
Romulus were named of the elder class, or of those added by 
Lucius Brutus and called the yoimger, there were few re- 
maining : even such as CsBsar * the dictator by the Cassian 
law, and the emperor Augustus by the Senian law, had 
created piitricians, were now extinct, ^Sfeis these reformations 
by Claudius, in quality of censor, were acceptabje to the 
public, he entered upon them with great alacrity. Pmxiously 
deliberating how he might remove from the senate those 
who were of infemous character, he determined to apply a 
new and mild expedient, rather than to follow the rigorous 
example of antiquity; and warned them, "to consider each 
his own circumstances, and ask leave to retire from the 
order ; a request easily to be obtained." He said, " he would 
include in one list, those who were expelled and those who 
were excused ; that the sentence of the censor and a volun- 

* "We read in Suetonius, that Julius Caesar filled up the vacancies iu 
the senate, and advanced several commoners to the rank of patricians. 
Suet, in Jul Csds. s. 4. 
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tary retirement from ft sense of shame being blenaed indil^ 
^minately, might mitigate the in&mj of expulsion." On 
account of these acts, the consul Vipsanius proposed, " that 
Claudius should be called Hhe &tlier of the senate ;' for that 
the name of father of his country was a common title; and 
his extraordinaiy benefits to the commonwealth ought to be 
distinguished with no ordinary appellations :" but the empe- 
ror thought the flattery extravagant, and checked the consul* 
He then closed the lustrum ; on which occasion the census 
of the citizens was five millions nine hundred and eighty-four 
thousand and seventy-two. From this time he remained no 
longer a stranger to his domestic reproach, but was brought 
to hear and punish the crimes of his wife ; which was fol- 
lowed by his burning for an incestuous union with his niece, 
26, Messalina now, the facility of ordinary adulteries 
having produced satiety, broke forth into unheard-of ex- 
cesses; when even Silius, whether impelled by some fatal 
in£ituation, or judging that the dangers hanging over him 
were only to be averted by boldly confronting them, iu:ged 
** tiiat all disguises should now be renounced, for matters," 
he said, " were gone too far for them to wait for the death of 
the emperor : blameless counsels were for the innocent, but 
in glaring guilt safety must be sought in reckless daring* 
They were backed by accomplices who dreaded the same 
doom. As for himself, he was single, childless, ready to 
marry her, and to adopt Britannicus : to Messalina would 
still remain her present power; with the addition of security, 
if they anticipated Claudius; who, as he was unguarded 
against the approaches of stratagiem. so was he headstrong 
cmd impetuous when provoked to anger.^/These suggestions 
were but coldly received by Messalina; from no love to her 
husband; but lest Silius, when he had gained the sovereignty, 
should scorn his adulteress ; and the treason^ which in lua 
present perilous predicament he approved, would then be 
estimated according to its real desert She, however, coveted 
the name of matrimony, from the greatness of the infemy 
attaching to it; which, with those who are prodigal of feme, 
forms the crowning gratification of depraved appetite. Nor 
stayed she longer tlum till Claudius went to Ostia, to assist at 
a sacrifice ; when she celebrated her nuptials with Silius, with 
all the usual solemnities, ., 
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27, I am aware that it will appear fiibulouB, that anj 
human beings should liave ^diibited such recklessness of oon^ 
sequences; and that, in a city where eyeiything was known 
and talked oi^ any one, much more a consul elect, should 
have met the emperor's wife, on a stated day, in the presence 
of persons called in, to seal the deeds, as for the purpose of 
procreation, and that she should have heard the words of tho 
aogurs, entered the house of the husband, sacrificed to the 
gods, sat down among the guests at the nuptial banquet, 
exchanged kisses and embraces, and in fine passed the night 
in unrestrained oox^ugal intercourse. But I would not dress 
np my narratiye with fictions to give it an air of marvel, 
rather than relate what has been stated to me or written by 
my seniors. 

28. The conaequenoe was^ that the domestic circle of the 
prince was harroivstruok; especially, those who had the chief 
sway, and who dreaded the result if the state of things 
should be changed, no longer confined themselyes to secret 
eommunioations, but exclaimed with imdisguised indigna- 
tion,^ that while the emperor's bedchamber was made the 
theatre for a stage-player ^ to dance upon, a reproach was 
indeed incurred, but the immediate dissolution of the state 
was not immediately threatened: a young man of noble 
rank, of &scinating person, mental vigour, and just enter- 
ing upon the consulship, was addressing himself to higher 
objects ; nor was it any enigma what remained to be done 
after such a marriage." It is true, when they reflected on 
the stupidity of Claudius, his blind attachment to his wife, 
and the many lives sacrificed to her fiuT, they were luiable 
to divest themselves of apprehensions : again, even the 
passive spirit of the emperor revived their confidence, that, 
if they could first possess him with the horrid blackness of 
her crimes, she might be dispatched without trial. But the 
danger turned upon this, that she might make a defence; 
and that even if she conflossed her guilty the emperor might 
be deaf to that evidence also. 

29. But first it was deliberated by Gallistua, whom, in re* 
kting the assassination of Caligula^ I have abeady mentioned f 

^ This was Mnester, the comedian. 

* As the whole history of Caligula is lost, the part which Callistus 
acted iu the catastrophe of that emperor is not to be foimd in Tacitusi 
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hy Narci88u% ^o plotted the murder of Appios ; and by 
Pallafi, then the reigning fayonrite, whether, feigning igno- 
xance of all other eircamstanoes, th^ should compd. Messdina 
to break off iier amour with Silius by aeoret menaces ; but 
ih&y afterwards abandoned this project fix>m fear, lest they 
should themselyes be draped to execution sm culprita Pallaa 
was fidnthearted ; and Callistus, a courtier in the last reign 
also, had leamt by experience, that power was secured more 
e£feotually by wary measures than by daring counsels. Nar- 
cissus persisted j with this difference only, that he took care 
jiot to let ML a word by which she might know beforehand 
the chai-ge against her, or her accuser ; md watching all occar- 
sions, while the emperor lingered at Ostia, he prevailed with 
two courtesans, who were the chief mistresses of Claudius, t» 
undertake the tadc of laying the matter before him, by means 
of presents and promises, and hy representing to them in 
attractive colours " that by the £sdl of his wife, their own in- 
fluence would be increased." 

30. Calpumia therefore, for that was the name of the coinv 
tesan, upon the first occasion of privacy, falling at the empe- 
ror's feet, exclaimed, <' that Messalina had married Silius ;" and 
at the same time asked Cleopatra, who purposely attended to 
attest it, " whether she had not found it to be true ) " Claudins, 
upon a confirmation from Cleopatra, ordered Narcissus to 'be 
called. He, when he came, begged pardon for his past con- 
duct in having concealed from the phnce her adulteries while 
they were limited to the Vectii and Plautii; "nor meant he 
now," he said, "to charge Silius with adulteries; nor utgiet 
that he should restore the house, the slaves, and the other d&-. 
corations of imperial fortune : the adulterer might still enjoy 
these : let him only break the nuptial tables, and restore the 
emperor's wife. Saiow you, Csesac, 'tiaxt yeu «re in a. state of 
divorce ? in the face of the people^ and senate, and soldiery^ 
Messalina has espoused Silius: and tmless ,yott act with de* 
spatch, her husbimd is master of Bome.** 

Casfiius Chnrea wm ths dnef 4Kxi»pii«tar. He drew into his plot m 
number of leadixig mflo, amd among them ClaUistQ% a freedman en- 
riched by the favonxs q£ Calignla. To apologize, in some degree, for 
his perfidy and ingra^tude, && enfiBnchised slayegaye out, that he 
had orders from CaliguUt to admnnBter poison to C&ndius. By that; 
story, whether true or false, he vanuihed over his treachery to hia 
benefactor, and seoured his interest with the nest eQQ>«ror. 
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31. He then sent for his most confidential friends, particu- 
larly for Turranius, superintendent of the stores ; next for 
Lusius Geta, captain of the praetorian guards ; and inquired 
of them : as they avouched it, the rest beset him with cla- ♦ 
morons importunities, that he should forthwith proceed to 
the camp, secure the praetorian cohorts, and consult his pre- 
servation before his revenge/ It is certain that Claudius was 
fio confoimded and panic-struck that he was incessantly asking 
'* whether he were still emperor ? whether Silius was still a 
private man V* As to Messalina, she never wallowed in greater 
voluptuousness ; it was then the middle of autumn, and in 
her house she exhibited a representation of the vintage : the 
wine-pAsses were plied, the wine vats flowed, and round theni 
danced women begirt with skins, like Bacchanalians at their 
sacrifices, or \mder the maddening inspiration of their deity: 
she herself, with her hair loose and flowing, waved a thyrsus; 
by her side Silius, crowned with ivy, and wearing buskins, 
tossed his head about; while around them danced the wanton 
choir in obstreperous revelry. It is reported, that Vectius 
Valens, having in a frolic climbed to an exceeding high tree, 
when asked what he saw, answered, "A terrible storm from 
Ostia :" whether it was that a vision of that kind presented 
itself to his mind, or that an expression uttered fortuitously 
proved a presage of the truth. 

32. It was now no longer vague rumour ; but messengers 
poured in on all sides with tidings " that Claudius was apprised 
of all, and approached, bent upon instant vengeance." They 
separated; Messalina betook herself to the gardens of Lucullus, 
and Silius, to dissemble his fear, resumed the ofi&ces of the 
forum. As the rest were slipping off different ways, the cen» 
turions came up with them and bound them, some in the 
street, others in lurking places, according as each was found. 
Messalina, however, though in her distress incapable of deli- 
beration, formed the bold resolution of meeting her husband, 
and presenting herself to his view ; an expedient which had 
often proved her protection: she likewise ordered that Britan- 
nicus and Octavia should go forth and embrace their father j 
and besought Vibidia, the oldest vestal, to intercede with the 
chief pontiff, and earnestly importune his clemei^cy. She her- 
self meanwhile traversed on foot the whole extent of the city, 
attended only by three persons (so suddenly had her whole 
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train forsaken her), and then in a cart employed to oarry out 
dirt from the gardens, took the road to Ostia ; unpitied hy 
any one, as the deformity of her crimes overpowered every 
feeling of the kind. 

33. Claudius was in a state of no less trepidation ; for he 
could not implicitly rely on Geta, the captain of his guards ; 
an equally fickle instrument of fraud or honesty. ^Narcissus 
therefore, in concert with those who entertained the same mis- 
trust, assured the emperor, " that there was no other expedient 
topreserve him than the transferring the command of lus guards 
to one of his freedmen, for that day only;" and offered him- 
j3elf to undertake it. And, that Lucius Vitellius and Publius 
Largus Csecina might not on his way to the city prevail with 
Claudius to relent, he desired to have a seat in the same 
vehicle, and took it. 

34. It was afterwards currently reported, that, while the em- 
peror was giving expression to the opposite feelings which 
agitated his breast, at one time inveighing against the atro-» 
cities of his wife, and then at length recurring to the recol- 
lection of conjugal intercourse and the tender age of his chil- 
dren, Vitellius uttered nothing but " Oh ! the villany I Oh I 
the treason!" Narcissus indeed pressed him to discard all 
ambiguity of expression^ and let them know his real senti*. 
ments; but he did not Hierefore prevail upon him to give any 
other than indecisive answers, and such as would admit of any 
interpretation which might be put upon them; and his 
example was followed by Largus Caecina. And now Messalina 
was in sight, and importimately called on the emperor "to 
hear the mother of Octavia and Britannicus," when her accuser 
drowned her cries with the story of Silius, and the marriage, 
and delivered at the same time to Claudius a memorial re-. 
citing all her whoredoms ; to divert him from beholding her» 
Soon after, as the emperor was entering Eome, it was attempted 
to present to him his children by her : but Narcissus ordered 
them to be taken away : he could not, however, prevent Vibidia* 
from insisting, witii earnest remonstrances, " that he would 
not deliver his wife to destruction without a hearing:" so that 
^Narcissus was obliged to assure her that the prince would 
hear Messalina, who should have full opportimity of clearing 
herself; and advised the vestal to retire, and attend tha 
solemnities of her goddess. 
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35. The silence of Claudius, while all this Tvas going on, 
was matter of astonishment : Vitellius seemed like one who 
was not in the secret; the freedman controlled everything; by 
his command, the house of the adulterer was opened, and the 
emperor escorted thither; where the first thing he showed 
him was the statue of Silius, the father, in the porch, though 
it had been decreed to be demolished by the senate ; then that 
all the articles belonging to the Neros and Drusi had now be- 
come the price of dishonaur. Thus incensed, and breaking 
forth into menaces, he led him direct to the camp, where the 
soldiers being ahready assembled, by the direction of Narcissus, 
fee miade them a short speech; for shame prevented his giving 
utterance to his indignation, though he had just cause for it. 

'^The soldiei-sthen clamoured unremittingly and importunately 
that the culprits should be tried and punished. Silius was 
placed before the tribunal, he made no defence ; he sought no 
delay, but begged only to be dispatched immediately. Illus- 
trious Eoman knights also, mih. similar firmness of mind, 
were eager for a speedy death. He therefore commanded 
Titius l^oculus, assigned by Silius as a guard to Messalina ; 
Vectius Valens, who confessed his guilt, and ofiered to dis- 
cover others ; Pompeius Urbicus and Saufellus Trogus, as 
accomplices : to be cdl dragged to execution : on Decius Cal- 
purnianus too, prsefect of the watch ; Sulpicius Kufus, comp- 
troller of the games ; and Juncus Virgilianus, the senator, the 
same puni^ment was inflicted. 

36. Mnester alone caused some hesitation: he tore off his 
dothes and called upon the emperor " to behold upon his body 
the impressions of liie lash; to remember his own commands, 
obliging him to submit to the pleasure of Messalina without 
reserve: others had been tempted to the iniquity by great 
presents or aspiring hopes ; but his oflfence was forced upon 
him: nor woiild any man have sooner perished had Silius 
gained the sovereignty." These considerations affected Clau- 
dius, and strongly inclined him to mercy; but his fi-eedmen 
overruled him: they urged, "that after so many illustrious 
sacrifices, he should by no means think of saving a player; that 
m a crime of such enormity, it mattered not whether he had 
committed it fix)m choice or necessity." As little effect had 
the de&nce even of Traulus Montanus : a youth of signal 
modesty and remarkably handsome, summoned by Messalina 
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to her bed without any solicitatioii on his part^ and in one 
night cast off; sudi was tibie wantonness with which her 
passion was alike surfeited and inflamed. The liyeis of Suilius 
CflBBoninus aadPIautinsrLateraniu were i^ared; of the last, on 
account of thd noble exploits of his undo :^ the other was pro- 
tected by lufrTicea^ as one who, in the late abominable society^ 
had prostituted himsdf like a woman. 

37. Meanwhile Messalina was in the gardens of Lucullus^ 
sfcill striving to prolong her life, and composing supplications 
to the prince^ sometimes in the language of hope, at others 
giving vent to rage and resentment, so indomitable was her 
insolence even under the immediate prospect of death. And 
nad not Narcissus hastened her assassination, the doom which 
he had prepared for her would have recoiled upon himself. 
For Clamlius, upon his return homOj experienced a mitigation 
of his wrath, from the effects of a sumptuous repast ; and as 
soon as he became warm with wine, he ordered them " to go 
and acquaint the miserable woman (for this was the appella- 
tiaii which he is said to have.used) that to-morrow she should 
dsUbsad and plead her cause.*' These words indicated that his 
resentment was abating^ his wonted afieotion returning; 
besides, if they delayed, the effoct of tiie following night, and 
the reminiscences which the conjugal chamber might awaken 
in Claudius, were matter for alarm : Narcissus therefore 
rushed forth, and directed the tribune and centurions then 
attending upon duty, " to despatch the execution, for such," 
he said, " was the emperor's command." With them he sent 
Euodus of the freedmen, as a watch upon them, and to see 
his orders strictly fulfilled. Euodus flew before them to the 
gardens, and foimd her lying along upon the earth: her 
mother, Lepida, sitting by her side; who during her prosperity 
had not lived in harmony with her j but, in this her extreme 
necessity, was overcome by compassion for her, and now 
persuaded her " not to wait for the executioner : the course 
of her life was run ; and her only object now should be to 
die becomingly." But a mind simk and corrupted by de- 
bauchery retained no sense of honour, she was giving way 
to bootless tears aad lamentations when £rom iiie i£ock of the 

^ Lateranus wu nephew to Aulns Ploutiiii, the funotifl general who 
commanded in Britain, A.u.a 798, and subdued the aonthem part of 
the island. See the Life of Agrioola^ c. 14 and 17. 
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approaching party the door flew open t the tribune stood in 
fiUence before her; but the freedman upbraided her -with 
many and insolent reproaches, characteristic of the slave. 

38. Then for the first time she became deeply sensible of 
her condition, and laying hold of the steel, applied it first to 
her throat, then to her breast, with trembling and irresolute 
hand, when the tribune ran her through. Her corpse was 
granted to her mother. Tidings were then carried to Clau- 
dius "that Messalina was no more;" without distinguishing 
whether by her own or another's hand; neither did he 
inquire ; but called for a cup of wine, and proceeded in the 
tisual ceremonies of the feast : nor did he, indeed, during the 
following days, manifest any symptom of disgust or joy, of 
resentment or sorrow, nor, in short, of any human affection ; 
not when he beheld the accusers of his wife exulting at her 
death ; not when he looked upon her mourning children. 
The senate aided in eflSicing her from his memory, by decree- 
ing " that from all public and private places her name should 
be rased, and her images removed" • To Narcissus were decreed 
the decorations of the qusestorship ; a very small reward 
indeed, considering his towering elevation ; for he was more 
influential than Pallas and Callistus.^ 



BOOK XII. 



1. Upon the death of Messalina, the imperial palace was torn 
with a contest among the freedmen. The question was, 
which of them should choose a wife for Claudius ; who was 
impatient of a single life, and submitted to be ruled by the 
partners of his bed. Nor were the ladies animated by an 
emulation less ardent, each maintaining her superiority in 
rank, beauty, and wealth, and displaying her pretensions to 

^* Claudius contnucted an incestuous marriage with the daughter of 
nis brother Qermanicus ; Agrippina destroyed the emperor's son Bri- 
tannicus, and afterwards dispatched Claudius himself, to open the 
road to empire for her son Nero, who, it is well known, was guilty of 
parricide ; and Narcissus, the favourite freedman, ended his days in a 
dungeon. Annals, book xiii 1. 
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the exalted connexion. But the competition lay principallj 
between Lollia Paullina, daughter of Marcus LoUius^ a man 
of consular rank, and Julia Agrippina, daughter of Germani* 
cus ; the latter supported by fiie interest of Pallas, the other 
by that of CalHstus. . But -fflia Petina, of the Tuberonian 
family; ]^S[S^«k4^::£S^pWe W Narcissus. Claudius, who 
was sometimes hot upon one, ^ other times upon another, 
according as 'he was persuaded by his several advisers, sum- 
moned his discordant counsellors to deUberate on the point, 
desiring theni to deliver their opinions and support them by 
arguments.* 

2. Narcissus recommended "his former wife Petina, by 
whom he had a daughter (for Antonia was her daughter), and 
argued that by resuming his old connexion, he would intro^ 
duce into his family no innovation ; but a woman who would 
never exhibit the spirit of a stepmother towards Britannicus 
and Octavia, as they were closely allied to her own children." 
Ciallistus urged " that she had been long divorced, in conse- 
quence of the emperor's disapprobation of her, and if she were 
taken back again, that very circumstance would inflame her 
pride : Lollia would be a much more eligible match ; who, 
having no issue of her own, was free from every motive of ; 
emulation, but would treat her step-children with the tenderness 
of a parent." Pallas chiefly recommended Agrippina from the 
consideration, " that she would bring with her the grandson of 
Germanicus, who was in every view worthy of the imperial 
fortune : herself of noble descent, and a fit bond of union to 
the posterity of the Claudian family, provision ought to bo 
made that a woman who had shown herself fruitful, and was 
still in the freshness of youth, should not transfer the splen- 
dour of the CfiBsars to another house." 

3. The reasonings of 'Pallas prevailed, enforced as they 

> Suetonius gives an account of the wives of Claudius in regular 
Buoceasion. His first wife was Hautia Ui-gulanillak Being in a short 
time divorced from her, he married ^^ Petina, descended from a 
father of consular rank : by her he had a daughter named Antonia. 
Claudius was divorced from his second wife. He then married Messa* 
Una, and by her had a daughter, Octavia, and a son named Britannicus. 
Lollia Paulina, who aspired on the present occasion to the imperial 
bed, had been married to Oalignln» and was soon divorced. Agrippina, 
the successful candidate, was the daughter of Germanicus, the brother 
of Claudius. For the whole transaction as here related by Tacitus, &€• 
Suet, in Claud, s. 26. 

TAG. — VOL. I. T 
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were by the fascinations of Agrippina ; who under colour of 
relationship, was assiduous in her visits to her uncle, and won 
him so effectually, that she was preferred to the othei*s, and 
though not yet his wife, already exercised the influence 
belonging to that , relation. For when secure of her own 
marriage, she began to concert further plan^ of ambition, and 
concoct a matdi between Domitius,^ her son by Cneius 
Ahenobarbus, and Octavia the emperor's daughter: a desiga 
which could not be accomplished without the grossest iniquity, 
as the emperor had betrothed Octavia to Lucius Silanus, 
whom, when a youth and otherwise celebrated, Claudius had 
recommended to the favour of the people by presenting him 
with splendid triumphal ornaments, and by a magnificent 
exhibition of gladiators in his name. But nothing appeared 
insurmountable which depended on the will of a prince, who 
had neither preference nor aversion, but such as were infused 
and directed by others. 

4. Vitellius, therefore, who could veil his fraudulent ser- 
vihty with the name of censor, foreseeing who would carry all 
before them in the strife of power, sought to ingratiate him- 
self with Agrippina,. by entering into her plans, and laid the 
foundations of charges against Silanus, whose sister, Junia 
Calvina, beautiful indeed but imprudent, had been not long 
before the daughter-in-law of Vitellius. Hence he took 
occasion for the accusation, and construed into infamy a 
fraternal affection not incestuous, but unguarded ; and the 
emperor Hstened to the charge, as his affection for his daughter 
rendered him the more prone to entertain suspicions against his 
son-in-law. As for Silanus, imapprised as he was of the plot, 
— and he happened to be praetor that year, — ^he was suddenly 
degraed from the rank of a senator, by an edict of Vitellius, 
notwithstanding the senate had been recently reviewed and 
the lustrum closed : Claudius, at the same time, annulled 
the connexion ; Silanus was compelled to renoimce his magis- 
tracy ; and for the unexpired day of his praetorship, the office 
was conferred upon Eprius Marcellus. 

5, During the consulship of Caius Pompeius and Quintus 
Veranius, the marriage previously agreed upon between Clau- 
dius and Agrippina, was now ratified by the public voice and 
their own criminal commerce. They dared not, however, to 

* Domitius, the son of Agrippina, was afterwords Nero the emperor. . 
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celebrate the miptials, as l^ere -was no precedent of ai 
uncle's taking to wife his brother's daughter. Besides, the 
connexion was incestuous ; and if that were disregarded, it 
was apprehended that it might issue in some public calamity. 
This hesitation continued till Vitellius undertook to accom- 
plish the business by methods of his own. He asked the 
einperor whether he woidd submit to the sense of the people, 
and the authority of the senate?^ Claudius ansrwered, " that 
he himself was one of the people, and couTd not withstand the 
consentient voice of them all :** Vitellius then desired Kim to 
wait the issue within the palace, and went himself to the 
senate ; where after a solemn declaration, that he had some- 
what to communicate of the highest importance to the 
commonwealth, he obtained leave to be heard before any 
other ; when he coij^menced by saying, " that the over- 
powering labours of the pritice, in govemii^ the world, called 
for support and assistance, in order that, relieved 'from 
domestic cares, he might attend the interests of the public 
Moreover, what more honourable alleviation of the cares which 
oppress the mind of a censor, than to take a wife who might 
share his good fortune and his distresses, to whom he might 
commit his most secret thoughts and the care of his little 
ones, unhabituated as he was to luxury and voluptuousness, 
but accustomed to yield obedience to the lawB from his earliest 
years V 

6. After thus pre&cing his object in a speech calculated to 
win applause, and which was followed by many expressions of 
servile acquiescence from the fethers, beginning afresh, he 
said, " that seeing they all were of opinion that the prince 
should marry, it became necessary that a lady should be 
selected who was distinguished by femily, the fertility of her 
womb, and unblemished purity of manners. Nor had they 
long to search before they would find that Agrippina stood 
preeminent for the splendour of her lineage j had given proofs 
of her fruitfolness; and came up to their requirements in 
virtuous accomplishments : it was, indeed, a singularly happy 
circumstance, that, through the providence of the gods, die 
was a widow, and might be united with a prince who had 
ever confined himself to his own wives. They had heard 
from their fathers, nay> themselves had seen, that wives wore 
ravished from their husbands, at the lawless ca^rkft ^ ^jJm^ 

t2 
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CsGsars : a proceeding &r from the moderate spirit of the 
present ruler; nay, rather a precedent was being established 
which might guide an emperor in taking a wife. But, amongst 
them it seemed an innovation to marry their brother's daugh- 
ters; a usage frequent in other nations, nor by any law for** 
bidden. The intermarriage of cousins-german was a practice 
long unknown, yet in time became frequent : customs were 
to be suited to exigencies; and this very novelty was one of 
those things which woidd soon be followed and practised." 

7. There were several senators who declared with emulous 
zeaJ, "that if the emperor lingered longer, they would compel 
him,** and rushed out of the senate. A promiscuous multi- 
tude likewise assembled, and proclaimed with shouts, '^ that 
the same was the voice and demand of the Koman people." 
Nor did Claudius delay any further, but proceeded to the 
forum, to receive in person their greetings and acclamations ; 
and entering the senate, required " a decree to legalize for 
ever the marriages between imcles and their brothers' daugh- 
ters." But no man, however, was found who desired this 
kind of alliance, except Titius Alledius Severus, a Roman 
knight; and he, as many believed, urged to it by the in- 
fluence of Agrippina. From this moment the city assumed 
a different character, and a woman had the control of every- 
thing: who, however, did not, like Messalina, mock and 
trample upon the interests of the state in the extravagance 
of her lewdness. The despotism exercised was as strict as 
though it were imder the direction of a man ; in her public 
conduct she was grave and rigid, frequently haughty and 
overbearing; no departure from chastity was observable iu 
her domestic deportment, unless it were necessary to support 
her power ; while an insatiable thirst for money was veiled 
under the pretext of its uses in maintaining the imperial 
authority. 

8. On the day of the nuptials, Silanus slew himself; 
whether it was that up to that time he had entertained hopes 
of life, or chose that day to increase the odium the deed 
would excite. His sister Calvina was banished Italy; and to 
her sentence Claudius added an injunction to the pontiffs, 
*'that, according to the institution of king TuUus, they 
should offer sacrifices and atonements at the grove of Diana ;'* 
a proceeding which was treated with universal derision, that 
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penalties and expiations for incest 'should be devised at such 
a juncture. As for Agrippina, that she might not be dis- 
tinguished only for nefexious deeds, she obtained for Annceus 
•Seneca a reversal of his exile^ and with it the praetorship ; 
favours which she supposed would prove acceptable to the 
public, on account of his high renown for learning. She 
also wished that the youthful mind of her son Domitius 
should be trained up to manhood under such a preceptor, 
and that he might have the benefit of his counsels in realiz- 
ing his hopes of imperial power : for Seneca, she believed, 
would continue feithfully attached to her from ties of grati- 
tude j and incensed against Claudius from resentment of his 
wrongs. 

9. It was now thought expedient to hesitate no longer; 
and Memmius Pollio, the consul elect, was gained by vast 
promises, to move the senate, that Claudius might be solicited 
" to betroth Octavia to Domitius :^ a match not unsuitable 
in respect of both their ages, and such as would open the 
way to matters of greater moment : Pollio moved it much in 
the some words with those lately used by Vitellius : Octavia 
was betrothed; and Domitius, besides his former relation- 
ship, being now also the affianced son-in-law of the emperor, 
was raised to a parity with Britannicus, an elevation which 
he owed to the interest of his mother, and the devices of 
those who, having been the accusers of MesSalina, dreaded, 
the vengeance of her son. 

10. I have before related that ambassadors from the Par- 
thians were sent to Rome, to solicit Meherdates for their 
king : they were at this time introduced into the senate, 
where they opened their embassy to this effect; they said 
<Hhey were not uninformed of the treaty subsisting between 
Rome and Parthia; nor came they as revolters from the 
family of the Arsacidse; but to declare their attachment 
to the son of Yonones, the grandson of Phraates, that he 
might rescue them from the tyranny of Gotarzes; a tyranny 
equally insupportable to the nobility and the commons ; 
already his brothers, his kinsfolk, and others standing in more 
remote relations, had been all cut off by him : and to them 
were adding their pregnant wives and tender children; while he, 
in peace a sluggard, and a pest in war, sought to hide his das« 
tard spirit by acts of cruelty ; that with. \xft tiaa ^w!OcMMQ58^\a^ 
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an ancient firiendsliip, founded upon public treaties; and it 
.behoved us to succour allies who rivalled us. in. power, but 
yielded the first place to us from motives of veneration. That 
the sons of their kings were given as hostages to the Romans, 
with this understanding, that when di^usted with their 
domestic government, they might have a refuge in the em- 
peror and the senate, from whom they might receive a new 
and better king, trained up under their auspices in the 
manners and habits of the Romans." 

11. When they had urged these and similar arguments, 
Claudius commenced a reply, by adverting to the proud eleva- 
tion of the Boman namej and the deference paid to it by the 
Parthians; and placing himself upon a level with the deified 
Augustus, represented that from him also they had sought a 
king; but omitted all mention of Tiberius, though he too 
had sent them kings.^ He frirther addressed some precepts 
to Meherdates, who was also present, admonishing him ^' that 
.he should not consider his government as a tyranny, nor his 
people OS slaves; but regard himself in the light of a chief 
.magistrate, and the people as his fellow-citizens; that he 
should cultivate justice and clemency; blessings unknown to 
Barbarians, and thence so much the more likely to reconcile 
them to the yoke." Then turning to the ambassadors, he 
spoke of the yoimg prince in terms of high commendation, 
"as the foster-son of the city, and moreover of exemplary 
conduct;" still, however, he admonished them, "that they 
.should bear with the humours of kings, and that frequent 
changes were injurious to their interests; that the Roman 
state were so thoroughly satiated with military glory, that 
she studied the repose of foreign nations also." It was there- 
fore given in commission to Caius Cassius, governor of Syria, 
to conduct the young king to the banks of the Euphrates. 

12. This Casaius surpassed all his contemporaries in the 
knowledge of laws : for, in a state of repose from wai-, mili- 
tary arts are intermitted; and, dmnng peace, there is no dis- 
tinction between the strenuous and the inactive. StiU however, 
so far as it was permitted him in the absence of war, he re- 
vived the ancient discipline, kept the legions in constant 
exercise, exerted precisely the same diligence and precaution 

^ Tiberius had given two kings to the Parthians, viz. Phraates and 
Thidatea, Aimale^ book vi 81«.32. 
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^s if an enemy were menacing him; feeling that such conduct 
became the renown of his ancestors and the Oassian family, 
which was celebrated even amongst those nations. Having 
encamped at Zeugma,* the most convenient place for passing 
the river, and having called together those by whose advice a 
king was sought from Rome, as soon as the Parthian chiefe, 
land with them Agbarus,* king^ of the Arabs, were arrived, he 
Vamed Meherdates, " that the zeal of Barbarians, impetuous 
in its first sallies, lost its energy by ddays or changed sides; 
he should, therefore, press on his entCTprise :" advice which 
he neglected, through the treachery of Agbarus, who detained 
the young king^ many days at the city of Edessa; inexpe- 
rienced as he was, and possessed with a notion that the 
essence of royalty consisted in luxury : and thoi^h Carrhenes 
solicited them, and assured them l^at success was certain if 
they advanced with speed, they neglected entOTing Mesopo- 
tamia, which was close at hand, but turned oiF to go to 
Armenia, at that time unfavourable to Ms operations, as the 
winter had already set in. 

13. As they descended into the plains, wearied with the 
snows and mountains, Carrhenes joined them with his forces. 
Thence they passed the Hgris, and crossed the country of the 
Adiabenians, whose king, Imtes, had ostensibly espoused the 
interest of Meherdates, though secretly and with more since- 
rity he indined to that of Gotarzes. In the course of thmr 
progress they took the city Ninos,^ the ancient seat of the 
Assyrian empire, as also Ihe castle of Arbela, so renowned in 
story as the scene of the last battle between Darius and Alex- 
ander, in which the power of Persia was overthrown. Go- 
tarzes meanwhile was sacrificing upon mount Sambiilos^ to 
the gods of the place; and amongst these Hiereuliss, with . 
especial solemnity, who, at stated timei^ warns the priests in 
a dream, " to prepare him horses eqtdpped for hunting, and . 
place them by ihe temple ;* the horses, when ffimi^d wil3i ' 
quivers full of arrows, scour the forests, and rertum at night, 
with empty quivers, and panting vehemently r again, the god, 

* A city on the banka of the Euphrates. . 

* More generally known from inscriptions on coins as Abgams : h© 
was king of Osroene, to the nofft-west of Mesopotamia. 

^ Nines, the city of Nineveh, on the Tigris, the capital of As^^ria* 

* This moimtain, and the rirer. Corma, are mentioned by Tadtiu 
only. 
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in another vision of the night, describes the course he took in 
traversing the woods; and beasts are found stretched upon 
the ground in all directions. 

14. Gotanies, as his troops were not yet assembled in suffi- 
cient force, took advantage of the river Corma as a protection^ 
and though challenged to battle by insults and heralds, still 
procrastinated, shifted his position, and employed emissaries 
meanwhile to bribe the enemy to renounce their engagements, 
Izates, leader of the Adiabenians, and presently Agbarus, king 
of the Arabs, went off with their respective armies, with the 
fickleness of those barbarous nations, and in confirmation of 
previous experience, that they would rather sue for a king 
from Kome, than be governed by one. Meherdates thus bereft 
of these powerful allies, and apprehending treasonable designs 
in the rest, determined, as his only resource, to commit the 
issue to fortune, and risk a battle: nor did Gotarzes, in^ 
spirited by the diminution of the enem/s forces, decline the 
challenge. A sanguinary conflict ensued, and the event was 
doubtful, till Carrhenes, having overthrown those that op- 
posed him, pursuing his victory too fex, was hemmed in on 
the rear by a body of reserve. This blow annihilated the 
hopes of Meherdates; who trusting to the promises of Par- 
rhaoes, a dependent of his &thei^s, was betrayed by him and 
delivered in chains to the conqueror. Gotarzes disowning 
him " for a kinsman, or one of the family of the Arsacidoe," 
and reviling him as a " foreigner and a Roman," cut off his 
ears, and bid him live as a memorial of his own clemency, and 
of our degradation. After this, Gotarzes fell sick and died ; 
and Vonones, then governor of Media, was called to the 
throne; a prince distinguished by nothing memorable, fortu.- 

*"nate, or disastrous; his reign was short and inglorious, and 
the government of Parthia devolved upon his son Vologescs. 

15. On the other hand, Mithridates' of Bosporus, who 
since the loss of his territories wandered from place to place, 
having learnt that Didius, the Roman commander, had retired 
with the flower of his army, and that Cotys, a young prince 

^ Mithridates mentioned in this place was descended from the great 
Mithridates, who waged the long war with the Romans, called the 
Mithridatic War. Claudius, in a distribution of kingdoms, among the 
princes bordering on the Euxine, made the descendant of Mithridates 
King of Bosporus, 
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Toid of experience, was left in his new kingdom with only a 
few cohorts under Julius Aquila, a Roman knight, looked 
upon both with contempt, incited the neighbouring people to 
arms, drew over deserters, and lastly, having thus assembled 
an army, drove the king of the Dandaridce* from his throne, 
and seized his dominions. Upon these tidings, apprehending 
that he would instantly invade Bosporus, Aquila and Cotys> 
who distrusted their own forces, as Zorsines, king of the Sira- 
dans, had resumed hostilities, had recourse themselves to 
foreign &.vour, and despatched ambassadors to Eunones, prince 
of the Adorsians. Nor was it difficult to engage him in their 
cause, when they represented the power of the Romans 
in competition with tiie rebel Mithridates. It was therefore 
accorded, " that Eunones should encounter the enemy with the 
cavalry, and the Romans undertake the siege of towns.'* 

16. Then they advanced in a combined body, of which the 
Adorsians composed the front and rear; the cohorts and 
troops of the Bosporus, armed like Romans, formed the 
strength of the centre. Thus they discomfited the enemy, 
and arrived at Soza, a city of the Dandaridce, deserted by 
Mithridates; in which it was judged proper to leave a garrison, 
on atjcount of the doubtful affections of the inhabitants. 
Thence they proceeded against the Siracians, and crossing the 
river Panda besieged the city Uspes, situated upon a hUl, and 
well fortified with walls and moats, except that the walla 
being not formed of stone, but crates and hurdles with earth 
between, were amable to bear an assault; towers were raised 
high enough to overlook them, and thence the besieged were 
infested with darts and brands ; and had not night interrupted 
the assault, the city had been besieged and carried within a 
single day. 

17. Next day they sent deputies to solicit pardon for the 
free ; ten thousand slaves they proposed to give up : condi- 
tions rejected by the conquerors, since the massacre of such 
as were surrendered would have been inhuman ; and to secure 
such a host of prisoners, extremely difficult : it was therefore 
resolved that they should fall in the regular course of war ; 
and to the soldiers who had mounted the walls, the signal for 

* The Dandaridse, the Siraci, and Aorsi inhabited a tract of country 
on the Euxine shore, between Mount Caucasus and the river TanaiEi 
(now the Don). ^ 
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daughter ,vaB ^ven. The overthrow of Uspes terrified its 
neighbours, who now believed that nothing could be secure 
against the Romans; since arms aod bulwarks, heights and 
jfiustnesses^ rivers and towiu^ were equally siuroounted by 
them. Hence ZoroneSy after a long deliberation whether still 
to adhere to the desperate fortune of Mithridates, or consult 
the security of his own dominions^ when, at length the interest 
of his own nation prevailed, gave hostages, and prostrated 
himself before the im£^e of Clandiusi; to the signal glory of 
the Boman army, which it appeared had advanced, in a course 
of bloodless victory,, within three days' journey of the river 
Tanais : but in their istuzn, the same fortune did not attend 
them; for certain veasels, as they went back by sea, were 
driven upon the shores of the Taurians,!- and the Barbmans 
seizing them,, slew the leader of a odinrt and most of the 
centurions. 

IS. Mithridates meanwhile, finding no resource in arms, 
delibera^ied to what quarter ha should look for mercy; his 
brother Cotya he dreaded as one who had formerly betrayed 
hun, and then became his open enemy : of ike Bomans, there 
was none at hand of such wei^iA that his engagements could be 
depended upon : he tiberefore determixied to apply to Eunones, 
who had no quarrel of his own with hun, and was influential by 
virtue of his late alliance with us. With a mien and garb 
studiously adapted to his present fortune, he entered the 
palace, and throwing himself at the feet of Eunones, " I am 
Mithridates," said he; '^ I who have been pursued by the Eo- 
znans for so many years through sea and land, stand before 
you, of my own choice ; deal as you please with a descendant 
of the great Achsemenes :* it is the only advantage of which my 
(enemies have not bereaved me." 
\ 19. Eunones was affected by the renown of the prince, his 
reverse of fortune, and the undegenffl»te tone of his prayer. 
He raised his suppliant from the earth, and praising him for 
preferring the Adorsians, and committing himself to his 
honour in suing for pajKLou, despatched ambassadors to 

1 The Tauric ChersoneBe, or modem Crimea. 

* Achsemenes was grandfather to Cambyses, and after him the 
Persian kings were called Achssmenidae. ^Hie kings of Pontus and 
Bosporus traced their descent in common with Cyrus the Persian from 
this line. 
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Claudius with letters to this puip(»ii : *^ The alliances of the 
Eoman emp^::ors with the kings of mighty nations," he said, 
^.' were founded upon a similitude <^ fortune; himself and 
Claudius also were united ia the partimpation of a common 
victory; that the most bnlliaat terminations of war were 
those m whi€^ matters were settled by pardoning liie van- 
quished: in this ma«a3£r was Zorsines oonquered, but de- 
priyed of nothing. For Mithcidates^ who had o£Eended more 
grievously, seithar power nor a kingdom were exaved, but an 
exemption &om capital punirfinaimi<» and the ignominy of 
being led in triumpL" 

20i Claudius, thou^ lenient to illustrioas foreigners, was 
at a loss whether it were more advisable to receive the captive 
on terms of mercy^ or to seek redress by arms. A painful 
sense of injuries, aad the. thirst of vengeanoe, strongly incited 
him to the latter course ; but, on &e other hand, it was 
argued, " that a imc most be undertakea^ in a remote and 
rugged country,, upon a sea destitute of harvens; moreover, 
against fierce and warlike kingi^and nations unsettled and 
vagabond; where tiie soil was un^odnctive, where prompt 
measin-es would be daagerous, and. lengthened operations dis- 
heartening and wQBiiaome; small the glory of victory, gneat 
the infamy of repulse : the emperor ought^ therefore, readily 
to embrace the overture, and spare the lifo of the exile; who> 
the longer he Uved in a state of destitution, woidd suffer so 
much the severer punishment" These oonsideratious moved 
Claudius, and he wrote to Eunonas, " that Mithridates had, 
indeed, merited to be made an example of by extreme severity, 
nor wanted he power to inflict it ; but it was a principle 
established by has ancestors, that suppliants should be treated 
with a lenity as boundless as the rigour with which an unre- 
lenting foe was pursued. Aa for triumphs, they were only 
to be acquired by the conquest of entire kingdoms . and 
nations." 

21. Mithridates was, after this, delivered to Julius Cilo, the 
procurator of Pontus^. and by him carried to Rome, where, in 
the presence of tha empecox;, he is said to have spoken with 
more haughtiness than niited- kis fortune: aiqfMeoh of his to 
the following eflGsct was much talked of : **^ I am not brought 
back to you, Caesar; but of my own choice I have returned; 
or, if you do not believe me, let me go, voji^ac^ \ft isSab^ ^bd&T 
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When, too, he was exposed to the view of the people at the 
rostrum, and encompassed with guards, his eoimtenance con- 
tinued perfectly undaunted. To Cilo were decreed the con- 
sular ornaments, and to Aquila those of the prsBtorship. 

22. During the same consulship, Agrippina, ever impla- 
cable in her hate, and enraged at Lollia for having contended 
with her for the emperor's hand, framed crimes against her^ 
and suborned an accuser, to tax her " with dealing with the 
magicians and Chaldeans, and consulting the oracle of the 
Clarian Apollo, concerning that match." Claudius, then, 
without hearing the accused, after a long preface, addressed 
. to the senate, on the splendour of her birth and circum- 
stances, " that by her mother she was niece to Lucius Volu^ 
sius; Cotta Messalinus her great-uncle, herself formerly 
married to Memmius Regulus," (for of her marriage with 
Caligula^ he purposely said nothing,) added, ^* that she had 
meditated schemes injurious to the commonwealth, and must 
be divested of the means of treason ; that her estate should 
therefore be confiscated, and herself banished from Italy.** 
Thus, out of her immense wealth, only five millions of ses- 
terces were left her. Calpumia too, another illustrious lady, 
was doomed to ruin, because the prince had praised her 
beauty, though from no passion for her, but merely in casual 
discourse : for which reason, the vengeance of Agrippina 
stopped short of death. To Lollia, a tribune was despatched, 
to compel her to destroy herself. Cadius Rufus was likewise 
convicted, under the act against public plunder, at the suit of 
the Bithynians. 

23. To the province of Narbon Gaul it was granted, in 
consideration of the distinguished reverence paid by its people 
to the senate, that Roman senators of that province should 
be allowed the same privilege with those of Sicily, of visiting 
their estates there without leave obtained of the prince : 
and the countries of Iturea and Judea ^ were, upon the death 

* Suetonius has given some particulars of the maniage of Caligula 
with Lollia PauUma. She was in a distant province with her husband, 
Memmius Regulus, in whose consulship Sejanus met his fate. Regulus, 
in the time of Caligula, had the command of the army in Syria. Lollia 
Paullina, his wife, accompanied him to his government. Caligula called 
her back to Rome, and married her; hut was soon divorced. Suet, in 
Calig. s. 25. See also Pliny, lib. ix. 35. 

* The Itureans were in the north of Palestine. Judea became i^ 
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of, their kings Sohemtis and Agrippa,' annexed to the govem* 
nient of Syria, It was also resolved that the augury, as to 
the will of the gods in the matter of imploring divine pro* 
tection, which for five and twenty years had been disused, 
should be revived, and thereafter regularly observed: and 
the emperor extended the consecrated precincts of the city : 
according to ancient institution, which empowered such as 
bad advanced the limits of the empire, to enlarge also the 
bounds of the city : a right which hitherto was never exer- 
cised by any of the Eoman captains, though they had subdued 
inighty nations, before Sylla the dictator, and the deified 
Augustus. 

24. The motives of ostentation or ambition which influ- 
enced our kings in this matter have been variously stated* 
But I think it not impertinent to show where the first foun- 
dations began, and what was the circuit fixed by Eomulus. 
ITow, from the Ox Market,* where still is seen the brazen 
ptatue of a bull, because by that animal the plough is drawn, 
a furrow was cut to describe the boimdaries of the town, so 
as to include the great altar of Hercules : thence, stones were 
placed, at certain intervals, along the foot of mount Palatine^ 
to the altar of Census j soon after, to the Old Courts ; then, 
to the small temple of the Lares; and, lastly, to the great 
Roman forum, which, as well as the Capitol, it is believed, 
was added to the city, not by Romulus, but by Tatius. With 
the increase of her empire, the city afterwards continued to 
increase : and what were the boundaries now established by 
Claudius is easily learnt, as they are detailed in the publio 
records. 

25. In the consulship of Cains Antistius and Marcus 
Suilius, the adoption of Domitius was hurried on by the 

Eoman province under Augustus, and was afterwards given by Clau- 
dius to the Agrippa of the text (the same mentioned in Acts zii), with 
the title of king. 

^ Agrippa was the descendant of Herod the Great^ who was made 
king of Judea by a decree of the senate, A.n.c. 714, and died in the 
year 750, about four years before the Christian era. Agrippa, his 
ffrandson, was thrown into prison by Tiberius, and restored to his 
kingdom by Caligula. He died A.T7.a 797. Sohemus, mentioned in the 
text, was descended from Sohemus king of Itiurea, who was murdered 
by Herod, a.u.o. 726. See Josephus. 

^ This place appears to have been at the western extremity of the 
ral&tine Mount. 
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infiiiienee of Pallas; who^ as he had brought about the late 
marriage of Agrippina, and afterwards became leagued with 
her in adultery, being wholly addicted to her interest, stimu?- 
lated Claudius " to provide for the exigency of the common* 
wealth, and support the infancy of Britannious with a col- 
lateral stay: so with the deified Augustus, though he had 
grandchildren of ids own to recline upon, the sons of his 
wife were raised to power. Thus, too, Tiberius, notwith- 
standing he had a son of hds own, aidopted Germanicus : and 
thus he, also, should fortify himself with the aid of a young 
prince, who might take upon him a share of the public 
cares." To these considerations Claudius yielded, and, ia 
preference to his ofwn son, adopted Domitius^ older only by 
two years; declaring the adoption to the senate in a speech 
to the same effect as that of hsB freedman to him. It was 
observed, by men conversaint with sucAl matters, that history 
recorded no adoption, before lids, into- the patrician family of 
the Claudii; whidi, from Attus ClauflUEt,^ had maintained it^ 
descent continuous and entire. 

26. The prince, however, recwved the thanks of the senate^ 
aecompanied with expressions of more refined flattery towards 
Domitius : and a law was carried through the house, decreeing 
his adoption into the Ckudian fiunily, and his assumption of 
the name of Nero : Agrippina was also further distinguished 
by the title of Augusta. When these measures were effected, 
not a man was found so void of compassion as not to be 
affected with grief at the situation of Britannicus. Bereft, 
by little and little, even of the help of slaves, he ridiculed 
the officious attentions of his stepmother, well aware of her 
treachery, for he is said not to have wanted quickness of 
imderstanding : whether it were really so, or that, regarded 
with favour on account of his hard fortune, he retained the 
reputation of it> without affording proof that he deserved it. 

27. But Agrippina, that she might display her power even 

* Attus ClauBus, called afterwards Appius Claudius, has been men- 
tioned (book xi 24) as the founder of the daudian family. Wo are 
told the same by Virgil : — 

" Ecce Sabinorum prisco de sanguine magnum 
Agmen agens Clausus, magnique ipse agminis instar ; 
Claudia nunc a quo difPunditur et tribus et gens 
Per Latium, postquam in partem data Boma Sabinia.'* 

uEneid vii 706. - 
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to the nations onr allies, proeuxed & colony of veterans to 
be sent to the capital of the Ubians,^ the town in which she 
was bom^ and which was called after her own name : it had 
also been the lot of her grandfather Agrippa, when that 
people came over the Inline, to receive them under the protec- 
tion of the Eomans. At that some time, tiie higher Germany 
was in a state of alarm, &om an iimption of the Cattians, oq 
an expedition of plimder : hence - Locins Pomponius, the 
Eoman general, ordered the auxiliary Yangiones and NemetcOy 
with the addition of the allied cavahy, ^ to get in front df 
the depredators, or to pour upon them imawares, when they 
separated.*' Tiie soldiers exerted themselves to give efiEeot to 
tb^ plan of the commander : having divided themselves iota 
two bands, that which marched to the Mt enclosed them 
just as they were returned^ whiie labouring imder the efiEects 
of excessive indullgenee in ihe fnata of their rapine, and sunk 
in Sleep. Their joy was inoreaaed by resoning some priaonezv, w 
who had been tah^a sit the time of the eiir^throw of YaroH, 
forty yearns before. 

28. The body that turned to l^e ri^t, and by a shorter 
cut, meeting the enemy, who ventured to engage them, made 
a greater skughter. So that, laden with booty and covered 
with glory, they returned to motrnt Taxmus, irhere Pomporau* 
waited with his legions, prepared £ot battle, if the (Mtians, 
from a desire for rcFvonge, diould afibvd opportunity for 
fighting : but, as they dreaded being assaaked on every side^ 
here, by the Romans, there, by the Oheruscaoos, with whom 
they are incessantly at enmity, they despatched deputies and 
hostages to Rome. To Pomponius was decreed the honour 
of triumph ; from which, however, he derives but a slender 
share of his fame among postmty, with whom every other 
title to consideration is merged in the celebrity of his poema. 

2a. It was at this time, too, that Vannius,' formerly created j.. 
king of the Suevians by Briunn Cffisar, was driven from his 
kingdom. In ihe early period of Ins reign he enjoyed a hi^ 

^ The modem Cologne. The place was called Colonia Agrippinensiii 
after it became a Romim cdlooy. In the Germany (e. 28), Tacitus has 
erroneously stated that the place reeeived ite name from Agrippa. 

^ Maroboduus being, eiq^ed from his dominions, and, under an 
appearance of protection, detained as a state prisoner at Ravenna, 
Vannius was made king by Drusus, the son of Tiberkw, a.u.0. 772, 
Annals, book ii 63. 
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reputation, and was in fiiYoiir with bis countrymen : but, in<- 
toxicated with long possession of power, grew afterwards im- 
perious ; so that be was at once bated by the neighbouring 
states, and entangled in a combination of bis own subjects* 
It was conducted by bis own sister's sons, Vangio and Sido>| 
and Yibillius,king of the Hermundurians : nor would Claudius, 
though often entreated, engage in the quarrel of the Barba* 
rians : he only answered the suit of Vannius, by a promise of 
a safe refuge, in case of expulsion; and wrote to Publiua 
Attellius Hister, governor of Pannoni% "to hold in readiness, 
on the banks of the Danube, his legion, with a body of auxi* 
liaries raised in the province itself; to succour the vanquished, 
and awe the conquerors; lest, elated by success, they mi^t 
venture also to disturb the peace of the empire." For the 
Ligians^ and other nations were arriving in swarms, allured 
by the fame of that wealthy kingdom, which for thirty years 
Vannius had been enriching by depredations and exactions* 
His own native troops were foot, and his horse were from the 
lazygians of Sarmatia; a force unequal to the multitude of 
his enemies : hence he determined to confine himself to his 
strongholds, and protract the war. 

30. But the lazygians, impatient of a siege, and roving 
about the adjacent country, created a necessity of fighting, as 
the Ligians and Hermundurians attacked them in that situa- 
tion. Vannius, therefore, issuing from the fortresses, was 
overthrown in battle : but not without praise, even in his 
defeat, as he engaged in the battle with his own hand, and ex- 
posed his breast to the weapons of the enemy : he then fled 
to his fleet, which lay waiting for him in the Danube, and 
was soon followed by his adherents, who were settled in Pan- 
nonia, and portions of land assigned them. Vangio and Side 
parted his kingdom between them, and were exemplary in 
their fidelity towards us, much beloved by their subjects, 
while they were yet acquiring domination, and after it was 
acquired, still more hated : whether this arose from the 
character of their own minds or that of their subjects. 

31. In Britain, Publius Ostorius, the propnetor, found 
affairs in a troubled state ; the enemy making irruptions into 
the territories of our allies, with so much the more insolence, 
as they supposed that a new general, with an army unknowa 

^ The Ligians were a people of Silesia* 
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to bim, and now that the winter had set in, would not dare 
to make head against them.^ But as he was convinced that 
by the first events Of war confidence or constema;tion was 
produced in an enemy, he instantly led forth his cohorts at a 
rapid pace, put to the sword all who resisted, followed up 
those who were dispersed, and lest they should reunite, and 
thus an angry and heartless peace afford no repose to the 
general or his troops, he determined to deprive of arms all 
whom, he suspected, and by means of forts to confine them 
between the rivers Nen and Severn : a determination thwarted 
first by the Icenians, a powerful people, who, having of their 
own accord become our confederates, were weakened by no 
assaults of war. Under their guidance, the bordering nations 
selected as a position for a battle, a place fenced in by a rude 
rampart, and the approach narrow, so that it might not be , 
passable by the horse. The Roman general, though, unsup- 
ported by the flower of the legions, he had with him only the 
allied troops, prepared to break through their works; and, 
having disposed his cohorts in suitable positions, he employed 
the horsemen in the duties of foot-soldiers. Upon the signal 
given, they forced the rampart and discomfited the enemy, 
who were hampered with their own barriers : but fi:om the 
conscious guilt of rebellion, and all egress being precluded, 
they performed many and memorable feats of bravery. In 
this battle, Marcus Ostorius, the son of the general, having 
saved the life of a Roman citizen, acquired the civic crown. 

32. For the rest, the overthrow of the Icenians deter- 
mined those who were wavering between peace and war to 
remain quiet. The army was led thence against the^ Can- 
gians,^ wasted their territoiiesf, and gathered booty on all 

^ As Tacitu8*8 account of the first six years of Claudius is lost, the 
invasion of Britain, under the command of Aulus Plautius, has not 
heen related. From the descent made by Julius Csssar, A.n.c. 699, 
Aulus Plautius was the first Roman general that landed in Britain, 
A.U.C. 796. Vespasian, afterwards emperor, served in that expedition. 
The southern parts of the island were reduced to subjection. Claudius 
visited his new conquest, and at his return, having enlarged the Roman 
empire, entered Rome in triimiph. Ostorius ScapiUa succeeded Plau- 
tius. Compare the Life of Agricola, c. 14, and the following chapters. 

^ The Icenl inhabited Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and Himt- 
ingdonshire. 

3 The Cangi inhabited Cheshire, and part of Lancashire, opposite to 
Ireland. 

TAC— VOL. L U 
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sides ; the enemy not daring to encounter tbem openly, or 
if they attempted to gall liem on their man^ by covert 
attackis, it was not with impunity. He had now approached 
near the sefei which washes the ooast of Ireland, when com- 
motions, b^gun amongst the Br^antes^^ obliged Hie general 
to return thither ; as he had formed a settled detennination 
not to prosecute any new enterprise till his former were com- 
pleted and secure. The Brigantes, indeed, soon returned to 
their homes, a few who raised the revolt having been slain, 
and the rest pardoned : but neither rigour nor clemency 
could induce the Silures^ to abandon their resolution of; 
prosecuting hostilities j nor could they be quelled but by 
encamping the legions among them. To facilitate this design, 
a colony, consisting of a powerful body of veterans, was con- 
veyed to Camalodunum,* to settle upon the conquered lands, 
as a resource against the rebels, and for initiating the allies in 
the requisitions of the Roman laws. 

33. Then he marched against the Silures, a people resolute 
and fierce by nature, and moreover rendered confident by the 
valour of Caiuctacus,^ whom his many perplexities and many 
victories had raised to a preeminence over all other generals 
of the Britons. But, though possessing an advantage in the 
dangerous nature of the localities, yet, as he was inferior in 
the number of his troops, he cunningly transferred the seat of ' 
war to the territory of the Ordovicians/ where, being joinea 
by all suoh as feared a peace with the Romans, he resolved to 
put all to the hazard of a battle. For this purpose, he chose 
a place * against which it was difficult to advance, and from 
which it was as difficult to retreat, — every way incommodious 
to our army, and every way favourable to his own. He then 
took post upon the ridges of some lofty mountains, and, 

^ Brigantes ; the people inliabiting Yorkshire, Durham, Cumberland, 
and Westmorcdand. 

2 Silures ; the people who occupied Herefordshire, Radnor, Breck- 
nock, Monmouth, and Glamorgan, and in general South Wales. 

* Camalodunum, now Colchester. 

* Caractaous, according to Camden, reigned in the county of Car- 
digan. 

* Qrdovioes ; the people of North Wales. 

* This spot, Camden says, was in Shropshire, where the Colunus 
(now the Clune) runs into the Temdus (now Temd), not far from a hill 
called Caer-Carodoc 
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where their sides were gently inclining and approachable, he 
piled up stones &>r & rampart : his position was also^ ddrted 
by a river, dangwons to be forded; and tro<^s of soldiera 
manned his entrenchments. 

34. Moreover, the chieftains of the several nations were 
busily employed in going from rank to rank, exhorting and 
animating their followers, by disapating their fears, by 
kindling their hopes, and by the other incitements employed 
in war. But as for Caractacos, be flew from one quarter to 
another, protesting "that from that day, that battle, they 
would have to date the recovery of liberty, or the commence- 
ment of interminable bondage. He invoked by name " those 
ancestors who had repulsed the dictator Csesar, by whose 
valour they had lived exempted from the terrors of the 
Eoman axes and the oppression of Eoman tributes, and were 
enabled to keep the persons of their wives and children im- 
contaminated." As he thus harangued them, he was answered 
by the acclamations of the multitude ; and each soldier bound 
himself by the oath held most sacred by his nation, " that 
they would never turn away from the weapons of the enemy, 
or shrink from wounds." 

35. This display of courage and alacrity amazed the Boman 
general ; besides, the river* to be passed, the rampart they 
had raised, the frowning ridges of the moimtains, every pait 
exhibiting symptoms of fierce determination, and every post 
well manned, — all these things alarmed him. But the soldiers 
demanded battle : all things, they cried, were to be sur- 
mounted by courage ; and the prsefects and tribunes, by 
expressing similar sentiments, inflamed the ardour of the 
army. Ostorius, seizing the auspicious moment, having care^ 
fully surveyed the situation, where inaccessible, and where to 
be passed, led them on thus excited, and without much diffi- 
culty cleared the river. When he approached the bulwark, 
while the conflict was carried on by means of missiles, there 
were more of our men wounded, and many. began to fall; 
but, after they had formed themselves into the nuhtary shell, 
demolished the rude and diapeless structure of stones, and 
encountered hand to hand upon an equality, the Barbarians 
betook themselves to the ridges of the mountains; and thither 
also our soldiers forced their way, both the light and heavy- 

1 This river, according to Camden, was the Temd. 
U2 
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armed^ — the former assailing them with darts, the latter 
fighting foot to foot ; while the ranks of the Britons, on the 
other hand, were broken, as they had no covering of breast- 
plates or helmets ; and if they resisted the auxiliaries, the j 
were slaughtered by the swords and javelins of the heavy- 
armed; and by the sabres and spears of the auxiharies, when 
they faced the heavy-armed. Glorious was the victory gained 
that day : the wife and daughter of Caraotaous were taken 
prisoners ; his brothers also surrendered at discretion. 

36. Caractacus himself sought the protection of Cartis- 
mandua, queen of the Brigantes, but, as is generally the case, 
adveraity can find no sure refuge ; he was delivered up in 
chains to the conquerors, in the ninth year after the com- 
mencement of the war in Britain.* Whence his renown over- 
passing the limits of the isles, spread over the neighbouring 
provinces, and became celebrated even in Italy; where all 
longed to behold the man who, for so many years, had defied 
the Roman arms : not even at Rome was ^e name of Carac- 
tacus unassociated with &me ; and the emperor, while exalt- 
ing his own glory, added to that of the vanquished. For the 
people were summoned to see him, as a rare spectacle ; and 
the praetorian bands stood under arms in the field before their 

. camp. Then first the servants and followers of the British 
king moved in procession, and the trappings and collars, and 
all he had taken in wars with his neighbours, were borne 
along ; next came his brothers, his wife and daughter ; and 
last himself, attracting the gaze of all. All the rest descended 
to humiliating supplications under the impulse of fear ; but 
Caractacus, who seemed not to solicit compassion either by 
dejected looks or pitiful expressions, as soon as he was placed 
before the imperial tribund, thxis spoke : 

37. " If my moderation in prosperity had been as great as 
my lineage was noble and my successes brilliant, I should 
have entered this city as a friend, rather than as a captive ; 
nor would you then have disdained to receive a prince de- 

* AuluB PlautiuB (as mentioned c. 31, note) invaded Britain A.TT.C. 
796 ; from that time Caractacus proved an active and warlike chieftain 
in every campaign against the Romans. Tacitus is never better pleased 
than when he has an opportunity of doing justice to the chiefs of 
foreign nations, who distinguished themselves by their virtue, their 
courage, and their love of liberty. See his character of Arminius, 
Annals, ii 88. 
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jscended from illustrious ancestors, and the ruler of many 
nations, into terms of alliance. My present lot, as it is to me 
ignominious and degrading, so is it a matter of glory and 
triumph to you. I had m6n and arms, horses and riches ; 
where is the wonder if I was unwilling to part with them? If 
you Eomans aim at extending your dominion over all man- 
kind, it does not follow that all men should take the yoke upon 
them. Had I at once been delivered into your hands a 
prisoner at discretion, neither had my &11 nor your glory been 
thus signal. If you inflict punishment upon me, the affair 
will exok into oblivion ; but if you preserve my life, I shall 
form an imperishable record of your clemency.'* Claudius 
upon this pardoned him, with his wife and his brothers. The 
prisoners released from their chains, did homage to Agrippina 
also, who at a short distance occupied another throne, in full 
view of the assembly, with the same expressions of praise and 
gratitude as they had employed to the emperor. A spectacle 
this, strange and imauthorized by the customs of our ancestors, 
for a woman to preside over the Boman ensigns. She herself 
claimed to be a partner in the empire which her ancestorsJiad 
acquired. 

38. The senate after this was assembled, when many and 
pompous encomiums. were pronounced upon the capture of 
Caractacus ; it was represented as an event " no less illustrious 
than when Syphax* was by Publius Soipio, Perseus by Lucius 
Paulus, or any other conquered kings were by any of oui 
great captains, presented in chains to the Roman people.*' To 
Ostorius the triumphal ornaments were decreed; and thus far 
his administration had beea successM ; but it was afterwards 
chequered with misfortunes ; whether it was, that upon the 
captivity of Caractacus, the war was thought concluded, and 
therefore less attention was paid to military matters ; or that 
the enemy, in compassion for so great a king, sought revenge 
with more intense ardour. They poured down upon the 
prsefect of the camp and legionary cohorts, left to rear forti- 
fied posts amongst the Silures ; and but for speedy succoiurs 
from the neighbouring towns and ports, our troops had then 

1 Syphax, king of Kumidia, was exhibited in the Carthaginian 
triumph of Scipio Africanus the elder, b.c. 201, — ^Perseus, king of Ma- 
cedonia, in the triumph over that country celebrated by .^milioB 
Paulus, B.C. 167. 
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Wn cut in pieces: as it was, the pr»fect himself and eight 
centurions were skin, witii the most resolute of the soldiers ; 
and soon after thej entirely routed our foragers, and even the 
troops of horse sent to reliere them. 

39. Ostodus then drew out the light-armed cohorts ; nor 
was he thus Me to stay the flight ; nor would it have been 
effected had not the legions been brought into the field. By 
their powerful eflbrts ^ balance was first restored, and then 
turned in our &vour. The -^eneray fled, but, as day was de- 
clining, with slight lo6S» Henceforward there were frequent 
encounters, many of them resembling skirmishes with plun- 
deriz^ parties ; sometimes in the woods, sometimes in mo- 
rasses, as chance or valour led them ; on the impulse of the 
moment, or advisedly; from resentment, or for booty; by 
command of their of&cers, and often without their knowledge. 
The Silures were the most determined of all ; as they were 
incensed by an expression of the Roman general currently re^ 
ported omoi^st them, 'Hhat their name must be utterly ex- 
tinguished, as was that of the Sugambrians, who had been 
partly skin, and the rest transplanted into Gaul." They 
therefore cut ofT two auxiliary cohortSxas they were plundering 
the country witiiout due circumspection, fiim the avarice of 
their of&cers; and by distributing the spoil and captives 
amongst the neighbouring nations, they were drawing them 
also into the revolt, wkkCfa Ostorius sinking under the weight 
of his anxieties, expired; to the great joy of the enemy, who 
considered that a formidable general had sunk under the 
effects of the campaign, though he had not fallen in battle. 

40. The emperor apprised of the death of his lieutenant, 
that the province might not be without a governor, replaced 
him by Aulus Didius. On his arrival, after a quick voyage, 
he found that the cause had suffered; for the legion com 
manded by Manlius Valens had in the meantime sustained 
a defeat : the report of which was magnified by the enemy, 
to terrify the new general; and aggravated by Didius him- 
self, to gain greater glory if he quelled the rebellion, or a 
more plausible apology if it were protracted. This loss, too, 
we sufifered from the Silures, who were making incursions on 
all hands, till Didius now set upon them and repulsed them. 
Their most accomplished leader, since the taking of Caracta- 
cus, was. Venusius, of the city of the Jugantes, as I have 
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above mentioned; long fitithfuJ to the Romai^^ and protected 
by their arms during his marriage with the queen Oartismaa-* 
dua ] but being afterward divorced from her^ and then im- 
mediately at war with her, he conceived hostite purposes 
toward ns also. Their arms at first w^re only employed 
against each other; but the queen having by subtle strata- 
gems possessed herself of the brother and o^er kindred of 
Yenuaius, the enemy became exasperated, and scorning the 
infeimy of falling under the dominion of a woman,* assembled 
all th^r ablest and most warlike youth, and invaded her 
territories : an event foreseen by us; so that we had sent 
some cohorts to aid her, and a fierce battle ensued, in which 
the first onset was doubtful, but the issue successful. A 
similar fortune attended a battle fought by the legion com- 
manded by Csesius Nasica. For Didius, oppressed with the 
weight of years and loaded with honours, was content to act 
by his lieutenant^ and keep the foe in check. All these 
transactions, though spread over several years, under two. 
propraetors, Ostorius and Didius, I have connected; lest, if 
interrupted, they should be less conveniently remembered. 
I now return to the order of time. 

41. During the consulship of Claudius for the fifth time, 
with Servius Cornelius Orfitus, that Nero might appear quali- 
fied for entering upon state affidrs, the manly gown was given 
him while under age. The emperor yielded willingly to the 
flattering decree of the senate ; " that in his twentieth year 
he should enter on the consulship; and that meanwhile, as 
consul elect, he should be invested with proconsular authority 
out of the city, and be styled prince of the Roman youth." 
Moreover, in Nero's name a largess was bestowed upon the 
soldiers, and another upon the people : and, at the Circensian 
games, which were then solemnised, to gain for him the affec- 
tions of the popidace, Britannicus wore the preetexta, Nero 
the triumphal robe, in the procession. So that the people, 
beholding one in a general's robe, the other in the habit of a 
boy, might accordingly anticipate the destmy of both. At 

^ It is not to be inferred from this passage, that it was a general 
principle with the Britons not to acquiesce under a female reign. 
Boadicea, as will be seen hereafter, was queen of the Iceni ; and she, 
at the head of Mr army just going to give battle, tells the soldiers, " It 
is not the first time that th^ Britons took the field under the conduct 
of a woman." Book xiv. 85, 
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the same time, such of the centurions and tribunes as mani- 
fested any compassion for the lot of Britannicus, were re- 
moved ; some on pretence of honour, and all upon fictitioint 
grounds : even those of the freedmen whose constancy was 
impregnable, were discarded on the following opportunity. 
The two young princes happening to meet, Nero saluted 
Britannicus by that name, and Britannicus him by that of 
Domitius.^ This was represented to Claudius by Agrippina,' 
in a tone of earnest grie£ as the first step to dissension ; for 
by it '' the adoption of Nero, decreed by the senate and rati- 
fied by the people, was repealed within the walls of the 
palace; and if the knavery of those who suggested these 
heartburnings were not repressed, it would issue in some 
public mischief.*' Claudius, exasperated by these representa- 
tions, as if the charges were true, punished all the most vir- 
tuous of his son's tutors with exile or death ; and appointed 
others, chosen by his stepmother, to watcl^ over him. 

42. Agrippina, however, dared not yet proceed to the ac- 
complishment of her great design, unless Lusius Geta and 
Eufius Crispinus were first removed from the command of 
the prsBtoriaa cohorts; as she believed that they revered the 
memory of Messalina, and were devoted to her children. 
Accordingly, on the strong representation of his wife, " that 
by the competition of two commanders, the guards were rent 
into factions ; whereas, were they under the authority of one, 
they would be kept in stricter discipline," Claudius trans- 
ferred the charge of these bands to Burrus Afranius, an 
officer of high repute, but well aware to whose suggestion ho 
owed his advancement. Agrippina also began to assert her 
preeminence more studiously, and even to enter the Capitol 
in a chariot, a distinction which being of old allowed to none 
but the priests and things sacred, heightened the reverence of 
the people for a lady who, as the daughter, mother, sister, and 
wife of an emperor,* had no parallel in the history of previous 

* Compare Suet. Ner. 7 : " Britannicum fratrem quod se post adop 
tionem iEnobarbum ex consuetudine salutasset, ut subditivum apud 
patrem arguere conatus est." 

^ Agrippina was the daughter of Germanicus, sister of Caligula, the 
wife of Claudius, and the mother of Nero. Racine, who has many fine 
insertions from Tacitus in his tragedy of Britannicus, ^ imitated this 
passage: — 

" Moi, fille, femme, soeur, et mere, de vos maitres." 
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times. In the midst of this, her principal champion, Vitel- 
lius, in the height of favour, and the extremity of age (so 
precarioos is the condition of fiivourites), was involved in ail 
accusation, by Junius Lupus^ a senator, who charged him 
with treason, and aspiring to the diadem. Claudius, too, 
would have listened to the charge, had not Agrippina pre-^ 
vailed upon him, by menaces rather than prayers, to interdict 
the accusers from fire and water. Vitellius desired no more. 

43. Many prodigies happened this year : birds of evil 
omen settled upon the Capitol; frequent earthquakes oiB-^ 
curred, by which many houses were thrown down ; and, in 
the general rush occasioned by the wide-spread panic, all the 
infirm people were trampled upon. A Mlure in the crops, 
and afemine consequent thereupon, was regarded as a prodigy. , 
Nor were the complaints of the poJ)ulace confined to murmurs ; 
they even gathered round the prince with tumultuouii 
clamours while administering justice, and driving him to the 
extremity of the forum, pressed upon him in a violent 
manner ; till at length, by means of a compact body of 
soldiers, he forced his way through the incensed multitude.' 
It is certain, there was then in Bome provision only for fifteen 
days ; and it was by the signal bounty of the gods and the 
mildness of the winter, that the public was relieted in its 
urgent distress. And yet in former days, distant provinces 
were furnished with supplies from the districts of Italy ; nor 
at this time was the distress owing to sterility ; but we now 
choose to ply Africa and Egypt; and the lives of the Roman^ 
people are made dependent upon ships and casualties. 

44. The same year, a war which broke out between the 
Armenians and Iberians, occasioned the most serious disturb- 
ance between the Parthians and Romans. Over the Parthians 
reigned Vologeses, who, though the son of a Greek concubine, 
had by the cession of his brothers obtained the diadem. The 
kingdom of Iberia had been long held by Pharasmanes ; and 
his brother Mithridates was, by oiu: aid and procurement, 
possessed of Armenia. Pharasmanes had a son named Ehada- 
mistus, of fine stature, and remarkably powerftd ; trained up 
in the politic arts of his father, and in high repute with the 
neighbouring nations. This man gave vent to his indignation, 
that the small' kingdom of Iberia should be so long detained 
from him by the protracted life of his feitVi<eiT>^w^^.<^^^sxs\.^ 
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frequency and passion, hr his ambitious views to be con- 
cealed; Pharasxnanes therefore r^ecting upon his ovn de- 
clining age, and fearing his youthful son, who^ possessing all 
the requisites for power hinoisel^ was supported by the ad9Pe<>* 
tions of his subjecti^ diverted his a^»rations to another ob- 
ject, and held out to him the prospect of gaining Armenia ; 
observing, that " having expelled the Farthiane^ he had given 
it to Mithridates: but," he said, "all methods of violence 
must be postponed, and stratagem resorted to in preference, 
80 as to crash him unawares.** Thus Ehadamistus, feigning 
a quarrel with his fiither, as if he were overpowered by the 
malice of his stepmother, withdrew to his uncle ; and, while 
treated by him with much kindness, as though he had been 
one of his own children, he drew the nobiUty of Armenia into 
« revolutionary plot ; while Mithridates was ignorant of his 
conduct, and moreover distinguishing him with fevours. 

45. Then, imder show of being reconciled to his father, he 
returned, and informed him, "that what might be effected by 
fraud, was in a train of ready accomplishment; the rest must 
be executed by military forca" Pharasmanes, in the interval, 
employed himself in firaming colourable pretences for hosti- 
lities : he declared, " that, having applied to the Romans for 
aid, while he was at war with the king of the Albanians, his 
brother opposed it; and this injury he was now about to 
revenge with the destruction of its author.*' At the same 
time, he committed a numerous army to the conduct of his 
son ; who, by a sudden invasion, dismayed Mithridates, drove 
him from the plains, and forced him to take refuge in the 
fortress of Gomeao,^ a place naturally strong, and defended by 
a garrison of our soldiers, imderthe command of Celius Pollio 
the praefect, and Casperius a centurion. In nothing are Bar- 
barians more iminformed than in the use of the implements 
and devices employed in reducing fortified places ; a depart- 
ment of military science with which we are particularly 
familiar. Thus Rhadamistus, having, without effect, or with 
loss, attempted to carry the works, commenced a siege, and, 
when his efforts of force were despised, he bribed the avarice 

* Qomeas, a castle in Armenia, according to D'Anville, now called 
Khorien. The story of Rhadamistus and Zenobia, which is here related 
by Tacitus, furnished Crebillon, the French poet, with a subject for one 
<i his best tragedies. 
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of the prsefect, though Casperius impl<Hred him that a " con- 
federate king, that Armenia, the gifk of the Roman people, 
inight not be sacrificed to villany and lucre.** But at last, 
Pollio, pleading the multitude of the enemy, and Rhadamistus 
the orders of his father, the centurion, Iwiving stipulated a 
truce, quitted the place, with the view either of deterring 
Pharasmanes from pursuii^ the war, or of informing Nu- 
midius Quadratus, governor of Syria, of the condition of 
Armenia; 

46. By the departure of the centurion, Pollio being, as it 
were, discharged from the restraint of a keeper, recommended 
Mithridates to consent to a treaty, alleging ** the ties of the 
fraternal relation, the seniority of Pharasmanes, and their 
other bonds of affinity ; that he was himself espoused to his 
brother's daughter, and to Rhadamistus had given his own : 
that the Iberians, however then superior in forces, were not 
averse to peace ; and the perfidy of the Armenians was 
sufficiently known : neither had he any other refuge than a 
castle, destitute of stores : he, therefore, ought not to scruple 
to prefer bloodless conditions to the casualties of war.** But 
Mithridates hesitating to adopt this advice, and suspecting 
the counsels of the governor, as he had debauched a roy^ 
concubine, and was regarded as capable of being bribed to the 
commission of any of the acts which depraved appetites 
suggest ; Casperius, meanwhile, reached Pharasmanes, and 
pressed him " to recall his Iberians from the siege." To his 
face he returned him equivocal answers ; and frequently such 
as indicated a relaxation of his purpose, but warned Rhada- 
mistus, by secret messengers, " to push the attack by every 
means." Hence the price of the treason was augmented if} 
Pollio, who also privately corrupted the soldiers, and prompted 
them to demand peace, and threaten that they would abandon 
the garrison. Mithridates, under this compulsion, agreed 
to the time and place of capitulation, and went out of the 
castle. 

47. Rhadamistus at first rushed into his arms, feigned all 
the marks of duty and obedience, and called him father and 
uncle ; he even swore that he intended him no violence, 
either by poison or the sword ; and drew him, at the same 
time, into a neighbouring grove, where the appointed sacrifice, 
he said, was prepared, that in the presence of the gods their 
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league of peace might be confirmed. It is a custom witb. 
these kingSy when they form treaties, to join their right hands 
and tie their thumbs togethei^ compressing them by a knot ; 
and when the blood has flowed into tfiese extremities, they 
give it vent by a slight puncture, and suck each other's blooi 
A league thus executed is esteemed most sacred and invio- 
lable, as being sealed with the blood of both parties. But 
upon this occasion, he who was applying the bandage, pretend- 
ing to fall, seized Mithridates by the knees, and threw him 
down ; at the same time, a number of persons rushing upon 
him, he was manacled, and, what is considered an indignity 
by Barbarians, haled along by a chain. The people, top, 
whom he had ruled with rigour, assailed him with reproachei^ 
and threatened him with blows : some, on the contrary, comr 
miserated so great a reverse of fortune ; and his wife, who 
followed him with his little children, filled every place with 
her lamentations. They were shut up in difierent covered 
carriages, till the pleasure of Pharasmanes was ascertained. 
With him the lust of power prevailed over his regard for a 
brother or daughter ; his heart was prepared for every enor- 
mity. He, however, avoided the horrid spectacle of mur- 
dering . them openly. Rhadamistus, too, as if in observance 
of his oath, employed neither sword nor poison against his 
sister and uncle; but caused them to be thrown upon the 
ground, and smothered them beneath a quantity of heavy 
dothes. The children also of Mithridates, for shedding tears 
over the murder of their parents, were butchered. 
"^^ 48. Quadratus, learning that Mithridates had been the 
victim of treason, and that they who took his life had pos- 
session of his kingdom, summoned a council, and, representing 
these acts, sought their advice whether he should revenge 
them. Few were concerned for the public honour ; most of 
them reasoned with considerations of security ; " that all the 
atrocities of foreign nations ought to be matter of joy to the 
Eomans ; nay, the seeds of dissension should be sown among 
them ; as frequently the Roman emperors, under colour of 
bestowing it as a gift, had made that same kingdom of 
Armenia a means of embroiling the Barbarians : Rhadamistus 
might continue to hold his ill-gotten acquisitions, provided ii; 
was with public detestation and infamy ; since thus it served 
the interests of Rome more cflFectually than if he had obtained 
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them with honour." This counsel was adopted ; but that 
they might not seem to assent to the atrocity, and orders 
should be issued by the empeftr to a contrary effect, they 
4espatched a message to Pharasmanes, 'Ho retire from the 
frontiers of Armenia, and recall his son." ^ 

49. Julius Pelignus was then procurator of Cappadocia; a 
man destitute of mental energy, and equally contemned from 
the dddiiy of his person, but in closest intimacy with Claudius, 
who, while yet a private man, was wont to relieve the dulness 
of an inactive life with the company of buffoons. This Pe- 
lignus drew together a body of auxiliary forces from the 
a^acent provinces, as if to reconquer Armenia : but, as he 
despoiled the allies more than the enemy, he was abandoned 
by his own men, harassed by the incursions of the Barbarians, 
and, bereft of all defence, he betook himself to Rhadamistus, 
by whose liberalities he was so overcome, that even unasked 
he exhorted him to assume the royal diadem, and even 
assisted in person at that solemnity, as its author and sup- 
|iorted. When this disgraceful intelligence had gone forth, 
that the character of the other Roman commanders might not 
be judged by that of Pelignus, Helvidius Priscus was des- 
patched at the head of a legion, with orders to apply remedies 
to the present disturbances, according to exigencies. Having 
with great rapidity crossed Mount Taurus, he had already 
restored tranquillity, in more instances by mild measures 
than by force, when an order came " for his return into Syria, 
that there might be no occasion of war to the Parthians.'* 

50. For Vologeses, believing that an opportunity now 
offered for invading Armenia, — a kingdom possessed by his 
ancestors, but now, by an act of atrocity, in the hands of 
a foreign king, — drew together an army, and prepared to 
conduct his brother Tiridates to the throne; that none of 
his house might live without imperial power. At the ap- 
proach of the Parthians the Iberians fled without a battle, 
and the Armenian cities of Artaxata and Tigranocerta re- 
ceived the yoke. But a tempestuous winter, or scanty provi- 
sion of stores, and the sickness arising from both, constrained 
Vologeses to relinquish his enterprise : so that the throne of 
Armenia, being once more vacant, was again invaded by Rhada- 
mistus, now more incensed than before, as against those who 
had abandoned his cause, and who would rebel again on the 
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first opportunity. But, though inured to servitude, by a 
sudden effort tiiiey shook off their apathy, and beset the 
palace in arms. 

51. Nor was Rhadamistus saved by anything but the fleet- 
nesSiOf his horses, which enabled him to escape with his wife. 
She was advanced in pr^nancy, yet, from dread of the enemy, 
and tenderness for her husband, she bore up at first, as well 
as she could, under the fetigue of the flight; but when, from 
the unremitted rapidity of their progress, her womb became 
affected by the motion, and internal palpitation arose, she 
besought him, " to save her by an honourable death, from the 
reproadi and misery of <5aptivity." At first, he embraced her, 
comforted and cheered her, now admiring her heroic spirit, 
now feint with fear, lest, if she were left, some other might 
possess her ; at last, from excess of love, and familiarity with 
deeds of horror, he bared his scimitar, and wounding her, 
drew her to the banks of the Araxes, when he committed her 
to the flood ; that even her body might be borne away. He 
himself fled with headlong speed till he reached Iberia, the 
kingdom of his fether. Zenobia, meanwhile, (for such was her 
name,) was descried by shepherds, floating on the still shal- 
lows, breathing, and with manifest signs of life ; and, as they 
gathered from the dignity of her aspect that she was of no 
mean rank, they bound up her wound, and applied their 
rustic medicines to it. And when they had learnt her name 
and adventures, they conveyed her to Artaxata; whence, at 
the public charge, she was conducted to Tiridates, who re- 
ceived her courteously, and treated her with the respect duo 
to royalty. 

52. In the consulship of Faustus Sylla and Salvius 0th o, 
Furius Scribonianus suffered exile, as having " consulted the 
Chaldeans on the term of the prince's life." His mother 
Junia was an*aigned with him, "as having borne with impa- 
tience her previous lot ; ** for she had been banished. Camil- 
lus, the father of Scribonianus, had levied war in Dalmatia : 
Claudius, therefore, couited the merit of clemency in again 
saving the life of a member of a disaffected femily; but the 
exile did not long survive this proceeding, — whether he died 
a natural death, or by poison, was differently reported, accord- 
ing to people's convictions. For expelling the astrologers from 
Italy, a decree of senate was passed, severe but powerless. The 
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emperor then delivered a speech in piaise of those senators^ 
who, from the narrowness of their fortimes, voluntarily re- 
nounced their dignity; but such as adhered to it were de- 
graded, as adding, he said, insolence to poverty. 

53. During these transactions, a motion was made in the 
senate, to inflict a penalty upon ladies who married slaves; 
and it was ordained, ''that she who thus, debased herself^ 
without the privity of the master of the slave, should be •ad- 
judged a slave; but, where he consented, she should be held 
as a slave manumitted.'* To Pallas, who was by Claudius dor 
dared to be the originator of this measure, the ornaments (£ 
the prsBtorship, and fifteen millions of sesterces, were adjudged 
by Barea Soranus, consul elpct Cornelius Scipio added, " that 
public thanks should be given him ; for that, being a descen- 
dant from the kings of Arcadia,^ he postponed his most ancient 
nobility, to the service of the senate, and deigned to be num- 
bered amongst the ministers of the prince." Claudius gravely 
assured them, '' that PaUas was satisfied with the honour, and 
would still live in his former poverty." Thus a decree of 
senate was engraven in brass, in which a franchised slave, pos- 
sessing three hundred millions of sesterces, about two millions, 
foiu- himdred thousand pounds, was loaded with commenda- 
tions for his primitive parsimony.* 

* The origiii of Pallas is here most absurdly traced by C. Scipio to^. 
the Arcadians who were said to have settled on the Palatine Mounts 
under Evander, and to have descended from a king Pallas. 

2 Suetonius says that the law, of which Pallas was the first mover,, 
was afterwards enforced by Vespasian, who caused a decree to pass, 
enacting that the woman who married the slave of another •pssraont 
should be deemed a slave. (Suet, in Yesp. s. 11.) Pliny the consul 
says that he himself saw, on the Tiburtine road, near the first mile- 
stone, a monument erected to the memory of Pallas, with an inscrip- 
tion, importing that the senate voted to PaUas the prwtorian orna- 
ments, and a sum of fifteen million of sesterces, as a rawaxxl for his. 
fidelity, and regard for his patrons. (See book viL epist. 29.) In a 
subsequent letter, Pliny mentions the same fact again. He states the 
words of the inscription : " Huic senatus, ob fidem pietatemque erga 
patronos, omamenta prsetoria decrevit, et sestertium centies quinqua-^ 
gies; cujus honore contentus fuit." Pliny adds that he had the 
curiosity to inspect the decree, and he fouzid the inscription modest in 
comparison with the lavish praise bestowed upon an insolent upstart 
by the senate. Pallas refused the money; azid, to complete the farce, 
the senate voted that the emperor should request a manumitted slav& 
to yield to the entreaty of the fathers. Pallas still persisted to r^eot 
the money, professing to have a soul above the love of wealth. It ww 
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< 54. His brother, sumamed Felix, for some time governor 
of Judea, acted not with the same moderation, but, relying 
upon such powerful protection, supposed he might perpetrate 
with impunity every kind of villany. It must be admitted 
that the Jews had exhibited some evidence of insurrection in 
the disturbance which broke out, since, after they were ap- 
prised of his assassination, they scarcely returned to obedience : 
their fears remained lest some of the succeeding emperors 
might lay the same injunctions upon them. Felix too, -mean- 
while, by applying unseasonable remedies, inflamed the dis- 
affection, emulated, as he was, in his abandoned courses, by 
Ventidius Cumanus^ who held part of the province; the divi- 
sion being such, that Galilee was subject to Cumanus, and 
Samaria to Felix; nations long at variance, and now, from 
contempt of their rulers, less than ever restraining their reci- 
procal hate. Accordingly, mutual depredations were com- 
mitted, bands of robbers employed, ambuscades formed, and 
sometimes battles fought, and the spoils and booty obtained 
were given to their governors, who, at first, rejoiced over it ; 
but when the mischief increased, they interposed their troops, 
and their men were slain; and, but for the aid of Quadratus^ 
ruler of Syria, the whole province had been in a blaze of 
war. Nor, in the proceedings against the Jews, who bad 
carried their violence so far as to kill our soldiers, was there 
any hesitation about punishing them capitally : but Cumanus 
and Felix created some delay; for Claudius, upon hearing 
the causes of the revolt, had also granted a power to try and 
sentence the governors : but Quadratus, taking Felix up on 
the tribunal, exhibited him among the judges, to awe the 
zeal of his accusers : so that Cumanus alone was doomed to 
punishment, for the crimes which two had committed. Thus 
the tranquiUity of the province was restored. 

55. And not long after this, the tribes of Cilician boors, 
called Clitseans, that had before raised many insurrections, 
encamped under the conduct of Troxobor, in the district 
of their rugged mountains, and rushing down from thence 
upon the maritime regions and the cities, had the boldness 

decreed, that the honours of that arrogant wretch, as well those which 
he refused as those which he accepted, should be inscribed on brass, 
as a public and lasting monument. See the account at large, Pliny, 
lib. viii. epist. 6. 
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to assault the inhabitaats and husbandmen, and, in frequent 
instances, the merchants and owners of trading vessels. They 
even besieged the city of Anemurium, and routed a body of 
horse sent from Syria to its relief, under the command of 
Curtius Severus : for the ground was of a rugged and diffi- 
cult nature, and fevourable to the operations of foot, but un- 
suited.to those of cavalry. But afterwards, Antiochiis, to 
whose dominion that coast belonged, having, by courtesies to 
the people, and by employing stratagem against their leader, 
broken up the union of the Barbarian forces, put to death 
Troxobor and a few more of the chiefs, and restored the rest 
to obedience by methods of clemency. 

56. About the same time, a passage having been cut 
through the mountain between the Is^e Fucinus and the 
river Liris ;^ that a greater number of persons might be in- 
duced to come and see the magnificence' of the work, a sea- 
fight was got up on the lake itself; in the same manner as 
Augustus before exhibited one upon an artificial pool on this 
side the Tiber, but with light ships, and fbwer men. Claudius 
equipped galleys, of three and four banks of oars, and manned 
them with nineteen thousand mariners ; surrounding the space* 
with a line of rafts, to limit the means of escape, but giving 
room enough, in its circuit, to ply the oars, for the pilots to 
exert their skill, for the sWps to be brought to bear down 
upon each other, and for all the usual operations in a sea- 
fight. Upon the rafts, parties of the prsetorian guards, foot 
and horse, were stationed, with bulwarks before them, firom 
which catapults and balistas might be worked : the rest of 
the lake was occupied by marine forces, stationed on decked 
ships. The shores, the adjacent hills, and the tops of the 
mountains, were crowded with a countless multitude, many 
from the neighbouring towns, others firom Rome itself; im- 
polled either by desire to witness the spectacle, or in compli- 
ment to the prince ; and exhibited the appearance of a vast 
theatre. The emperor presided, in a superb coat of mail, 
and, not &r firom him, Agrippina, in a mantle of cloth of 
gold.' The battle, though between male&ctors, was fought 

' Suetonius (Claud, s. 20) rdates this important undertaking. 

^ Brotier says the drcumference of the lake was twenty-six miles. 

' Compare, " Nos vidimus Agrippinam Claudii prinoipis, edente ei> . 
navali^ preelii spectaculum, araldentem ei, indutam paludamentOj aur# 
textili, sine alia materia.** — Pliny, lib. xxxiii. 19. 

TAG. — VOL. I. X 
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with the spirit of braye men; and, after a great efifiisioii 
of blood, thej were excused from pursuing the carnage to 

extremity. 

57. When the spectade was concluded, the ehanuel through 
which the water passed off was exhibited to yiew, when the 
negligence of the workmen became manifest, as the work was 
not carried to the depth of the bottom or centre of the lake. 
The excavations were, therefore, after some time, extended to 
q. greater depth ; and, to draw itxe multitude once more toge- 
ther, a show of gladiators was exhibited upon bridges laid 
over it, in order to display a fight of infantry. Moreover, an 
erection for the purpose, of a banquet, at the embouchure of 
the lak^ occasioned great alarm to the whole assembly ; for, 
the forqe of the water rushing out, carried away whatever 
was near it^ shook and sundered what was more distant, or 
terrified the guests with the crash and noise. At the same 
time, Agrippina, converting the emperor's alarm to her pur- 
posesi, charged Narcissus, the director of the work, with 
avarice and robbery : nor did Narcissus suppress his indigna- 
tion, but charged Agrippina with " the overbearing spirit of 
her sex, and with extravagant ambition.** 

58. During the consulship of Decimus Junius and Quintus 
Haterius, Nero, now in the sixteeenth year of his age, espoused 
Octavia the daughter of Claudius ; and, to give his chtiracter 
the lustre of a devotion to honourable pursuits, and, the fame 
of eloquence, he undertook the cause of the Iliaiis, and, having 
floridly represented the Romans as descendants from Troy, 
and iEneas as the founder of the Julian race, with other old 
traditions . not very unlike fables, he obtained for the llians 
immunity fi:om all public charges. By the rhetoric of tlie 
same advocate, the colony of Bononia, which had suffered 
grievously by fire, was relieved by a bounty of ten millions of 
sesterces. To the Rhodians, too, was restored their liberty, 
which had been often withdrawn and re-established, according 
as they obliged us by their assistance in foreign wars, or pro- 
voked us by their editions at home: and to the city of Apa- 

■^ mea, overturned by an earthquake, a remission of tribute for 
five years was granted. 

59. Claudius, on the contrary, was compelled to propose 
all the measures of excessive cruelty, by the arts of that same 
Agrippina, who, as she loi^ged for the gardens of Statilius 
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Taurus, a nobleman of distinguished wealth, procured his ruin 
bj an aocusation conducted bj Tcu-quitius Priscus, who was 
the lieutenant of Taurus when he was proconsul of Africa, 
and who, on their return, brought against him a few charges 
of public plunder, but eked them out with that of magical 
practices. Taurus unable longer to endure the malice of the 
false accuser and the ignominy of imputed guilt, without 
waiting for the decision of the senate, laid violent hands upon 
bimse& Tarquitius was, however, expelled the senate: a 
point which, impelled by detestation of the informer, the 
fathers succeeded in carrying, as a check to the intrigues of 
Agrippina. 

60. This year, the prince was frequently heard to declare, 
** that the judicial decisions of the imperial procurators ought 
to be regarded as equally valid with his own; and, that he 
might not seem to have uttered this sentiment unadvisedly, a 
decree of the senate also was passed, providing for it more ex« 
plicitly and fully than heretofore : for the deified Augustus 
had ordained, that the knights who ruled Egypt should act 
judicially, and that the decisions pronounced by them should 
be equally valid with those of the Roman magistrates : soon 
after, this jurisdiction of the knights was extended to other 
provinces; and even in Rome itself, many things formerly 
taken cognisance of by the prsators, were passed over to them. 
Claudius now conferred upon them imiversal jurisdiction; 
that same jurisdiction for which so many seditions had been 
raised, and so much blood ahed^ when, by the Sempronian 
law,i the equestrian order was invested with the power of 
judicatiu-e, and when, again, the Servilian law gave it back to 
the senate, and when, too, it formed the chief incitement of 
the wars between Marius and Sylla. But, in those days, dif- 
ferent orders of the state were opposed to each other, and the 
party that prevailed determined public regulations according 
to their pleasure. Cains Oppius and Cornelius BaJbus were 
the first individuals who, by the influence of Caesar, were 

1 Cains SemproniuB QnothoB was the author of a law m favour of 
the Roman knights, A.T7.0. 632. He added three hundred of the eques- 
trian order to the same number of senators, and Tested in that body 
all judicial authority. The Servilian law, introduced by Quintus Ser- 
vilius Csepio, in his consulship A.U.O. 648, repealed the Sempronian 
institution, and restored the jurisdiotion of the senate. 

x2 
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enabled to settle the terms of peaoe, and dictate in affiiira of 
•war. It would be to no purpose to recount, after these, the 
Matii and Yedii, and the names of other Roman knights^ to 
which a predominant influence was attached, when ClaudiuA 
put upon an equality with himself and the laws, the freedm^n 
whom he had set over his household afi&irs. 

61. He then proposed to grant to the inhabitants of Cos 
ma immunity from impositions, and gave a copious account of 
their antiquity; "how the Argives, or Coeus, the fether of 
Latona, first settled in that island ; and that soon after, the 
healing art was introduced there by the arrival of iEsculapius ; 
an art cultivated chiefly amongst his descendants:" whose 
names he severally rehe^irsed, marking the times in which each 
flourished. He moreover stated, that " Xenophon, his own 
physician, was a branch of the same femily, and to his sup- 
plications it ought to be granted, that his countrymen, the 
people of Cos, should be for ever discharged from all tribute, 
and only attend to the cultivation of an island sacred to that 
deity, and solely dedicated to his service." Nor is there any 
question, that many good offices of theirs towards the Roman 
people might have been alleged, and even victories gained by 
their aid; but Claudius, with his usual complaisance, did 
not disguise by auxiliary considerations derived from any 
other source, a concession he had resolved to make to one 
individual. 

62. The deputies from Byzantium,* when on their hearing 
before the senate they prayed relief from their heavy impo- 
sitions, recapitulated everything from the first, beginning with 
the league which they had struck with us, what time we 
maintained a war against that king of Macedon, who from his 
degeneracy was sumamed Pseudophilippus :" the forces sent 
by them subsequently against Antiochus,. Perseus, and Aris- 
tonicus/ the assistance given to Antonius in the piratical 

* Now (Constantinople. 

• An obscure man of the name of Andriscus pretended to be the 
8on of Perseus. He was foimd to be an impostor, and therefore called 
Pseudophilippus. He was defeated and taken prisoner by Metellus, 
A.U.C. 606. 

» Antiochus III., king of Syria, waged war against the Romans, and 
was conquered by Lucius Cornelius Scipio, a.u.o. 664. Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, was subdued by Paulus -^milius, a.u.c. 586. Aristo- 
nicus invaded Asia, and was overthrown by Perpenna, a,u.c. 623. 
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ymx; mth the aids offered to Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey;i 
then the recent services to the Caesars, when they occupied 
those regions which were convenient at once for securing the 
transit of our generals and armies, and the conveyance of 
provisions. 

63. For Byzantium was founded by the Greeks, at the extreme 
verge of Europe, upon the very narrow strait which separates 
Eui'ope from Asia. Thither the founders were directed by an 
oracle of the Pythian Apollo, who, when asked by them where 
they should build a city, replied, " that they diould seek a 
situation opposite to the habitations of blind men." By this 
riddle the Chalcedonians were intimated; who, having come 
before them into those parts, and seen before them the ad- 
vantages of this shore, had yet chosen an inferior place. For 
Byzantium is situated on a fertile soil and a productive sea ; 
for coimtle^ shoals of fish, which, pouring out of the Pontus, 
fihim the curvature of the other coast, as they are frightOned 
by the slanting rocks beneath the waters, are brought directly 
to these ports.^ Whence at first the gain and wealth of the 
Byzantines; but, afterwards oppressed by the amount of their 
impositions, they now besought that liiey might be extin- 
guished or reduced; the emperor supporting their petition, 
who represented them as having lately suffered in the war of 
Thrace, and in that of Bosporus, and as deserving relief. 
They were therefore discharged from tribute for five years. 

64. In the consulship of Marcus Asinius and Marcus 
Acilius, the frequency of prodigies was considered as portend- 
ing a change of affairs for the worse. The ensigns of the 
soldiers and their tents were scorched with fire from heaven : ' 
a swarm of bees settled upon the cupola of the Capitol : chil- 
dren were bom of compound forms ; and a pig was farrowed 
with the talons of a hawk. Amongst the prodigies also was 
reckoned, that the number of every order of magistrates was 

' ^ The people of Cilicia fitted out a number of armed ships, and 
overran the Mediterranean. This was called the Piratic War. Marcus 
Antonius, son of the famous orator of that name, and father of Antony 
the triumvir, was sent to dear the seas of those roving freebooters, 
A.U.C. 684. In the year 687, the same commission was given to Pom* 
pey. See Yelleius Paterculus, lib. ii s. 31; and Cicero, Fro Lege 
Manilla. 

' For a fuller description of this and the neighbouring coast, see 
Pliny, H. N. ix. 15. 
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then curtailed; a qusBStor, an sedile, a tribune, a preetor, and 
a consul being all deceased within a few months. But great 
above all was the fear of Agrip|»na : in consequence of a say- 
ing of Claudius, uttered heedlessly in his wine, *' that he was 
&.ted to bear the iniquities of his wives, and then to punish 
them;*' whence she determined to t)e on the alert, and pre- 
vent him; but first to destroy Domitia Lepida, from motives 
peculiar to her sex. For Lepida, who was the daughter of 
the younger Antonia,^ the great-niece of Ai^stus, and sister 
to Cneius Domitius (once husband to the present Agrippina), 
accounted herself of equal nobility with the other : neither 
did they differ much in beauty, age, or wealth : both lewd, 
in^etmous, and tyrannical; nor less rivals in vice than in such 
advantages as they derived from fortune. Vehement indeed 
was the contention between them, whether the aunt or 
mother should acquire the predominance with Nero: fbr 
Lepida laboured to engage his youthful mind, by caresses 
and liberalities; while Agrippina, on the contrary, treated 
him with sternness and thr^ts ; for though she could confer 
the sovereignty upon her son, she could not bend to his 
authority. 

65. But to proceed: the crimes chai^d upon Lepida 
were, " that she had assailed by imprecations the emperor's 
marriage-bed ; and by neglecting to restrain the tumultuous 
behaviour of her bands of slaves in Calabria^ disturbed the 
peace of Italy." For these imputations she was doomed to die, 
notwithstanding the laboured opposition of Narcissus, who 
was now become more and more suspicious of Agrippina ; in- 
somuch that he is said to have disclosed to his acquaintauces, 
" that certain destruction awaited him, whether Britannicus 
or Nero succeeded to the empire; but such had been the 
favour of the emperor towards him, that for the benefit of his 
master he would lay down his life. Under Claudius he had 
procured the conviction and doom of Messalina and of Siliiis ; 
and under Nero (if Nero came to reign) there would be simi- 
lar grounds for accusation ; if Britannicus succeeded, he had 
no claim to favour from him. The imperial house was now 
torn piecemeal by the intrigues of a stepmother; and to cou- 

* According to Suetonius, she was descended from the elder An- 
tonia, daughter of M. Antony the triumvir, and Octayia, sister of 
Augustus. ^s 
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eeal them would involve a deeper guilt than to have suppressed 
the lewdness of the emperor's former wife; though neither in 
truth was his present wife free from .prostitution, as Pallas 
was notoriously her adulterer ; so that no man could doubt 
that she holds in contempt h^ diaracter, her diastity, her 
person, everything, in comparison with dominion." While 
uttering these and similar sentiments with deep emotion, he 
embraced Britannicus, and " prayed that ke might as speedily 
as possible attain to maturity and vigour;'* his hands now 
uplifted to the gods, now extended towards the young prince, 
he exclaimed, *' Oh ! that he may arrive at man's estate. Oh! 
may he put to flight the enemies of his fitther ! Ay, and be 
revenged even on the murderers of his mother!" 

66. In the midst of this vast accumulation of anxieties, 
Claudius was attacked with illness, and for the recovery of 
his health had recourse to the soft air and salubrious waters 
of Sinuessa.^ It was then that Agrippina, long since bent 
upon the impious deed, and eagerly seizing the present occa- 
sion, well furnished too as she was with wicked agents, deli- 
berated upon the nature of the poison she would use : 
whether, " if it were sudden and instantaneous in its opera- 
tion, the desperate achievement would not be brought to 
light : if she chose materials slow and oonsuming in their 
operation, whether Claudius, when his end approached, and 
perhaps having discovered the treachery, would not resume 
his affection for his son." Something of a subtle nature was 
therefore resolved upon, " such as would disoider his brain 
and require time to kill" An experienced artist in such 
preparations was chosen, her name Locusta; lately con- 
demned for poisoning, and long reserved as one of the instru- 
ments of ambition. By this woman's skill the poispn was 
prepared: to administer it was assigned to Halotus, one of 
the eunuchs, whose office it was to serve up the emperor's 
repasts, and prove the viands by tasting them. 

67. In &jctj all the particulars of this transaction were 
soon afterwards so thoroughly known, that the writers of 
those times are able to recount, '* how the poison was poured 
into a dish of mushrooms, of whidi he was particularly fond; 
but whether it was that his senses were stupified, or from 

^ Sinuessa, in Campania. The waters of this place are recommended 
for thdp.0alubrity by Pliny the elder, lib. zxxi. 2. 
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the wine he had drunk, the efifect of the poison was not 
immediately perceived:'* at the same time a relaxation of 
the intestines seemed to have been of service to him : Agrip- 
pina therefore became dismayed; but as her life was at stake, 
«he thought little of the odium of her present proceedings, and 
called in the aid of Xenophon the physician, whom i^e had 
already implicated in. her guilty purposes. It is believed 
that he, as if he purposed to assist Claudius in his efforts to 
vomit, put down his throat a feather besmeared with deadly 
poison j not unaware that iu desperate villanies the attempt 
Iwithout the deed is perilous, while to ensure the reward they 
must be done effectimlly at once. 

68. The senate was in the meantime assembled, and the 
consuls and pontiffs were offering vows for the recovery of 
the emperor, when, already d^, he was covered with 
clothes, and warm applications, to hide it till matters were 
Arranged foi; ^fecuring the empire to Nero. First th^e was 
Agrippina^ who feigning to be overpowered with grie^ and 
^uudously seeking fbr consolation, d^ed Britannicus in her 
firms, called him ''the very model of his father,'* and by 
various artifices withheld him from leaving the chamber: 
43he likewise detained Antonia and Octavia, his sisters; and 
had closely guarded all the approaches to the palace : from 
time to time too she gave out that the prince was on the 
mend ; that the soldiery might entertain hopes till the 
auspicious moment, predicted by the calculations of the 
astrologers, should arrive. 

69. At last, on the thirteenth day of October, at noon, 
the gates of the palace were suddenly thrown open, and 
Nero, accompanied by BurTus, went forth to the cohort, 
which, according to flie custom of the army, was keeping 
watch. There, upon a signal made by the prsefect, he was 
received with shouts of joy, and instantly put into a litter. 
It was reported, that there were some who hesitated, looking 
back anxiously, and frequently asking, where was Britanni- 
cus ? but as no one came forward to oppose it, they embraced 
the choice which was offered them. Thus Nero was borne 
to the camp, where, after a speech suitable to the exigency, 
and the promise of a largess equal to that of the late em- 
peror his father, he was saluted emperor. The voice' of the 
soldiers was followed by the decrees of the senate ; nor waa 
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there any hesitation in the several provinces. To Claudius 
were decreed divine honours, and his funeral obsequies were 
solemnized with the same pomp as those of the deified Au- 
gustus; Agrippina emulating the magnificence of her great- 
grandmother Livia. His will, however, was not rehearsed, 
lest the preference of the son of his wife to his own son 
might excite the minds of the people by its injustice and 
bareness. 



BOOK XIII. 



1. The first death under the new prince was that of Junius 
^ilanus,* proconsul of Asia^ it was brought about by the 
stratagems of Agrippina, without the privity of Nero : it 
was not that he had provoked his fate by turbulence of 
spirit, having lived in such a state of indolence, and even 
^contempt, during the late reigns, that Caligula was wont 
to call him the golden sheep. But Agrippina feared that he 
might avenge the murder of his brother Lucius Silanus, at 
her hands: a rumour being current that as ''Nero had 
scarcely arrived at manhood, and had acquired the empire by 
iniquity, a man like Silanus, of stayed and mature age, of 
imblemished character, of illustrious descent, and (what was 
then much looked to) of the lineage of the Caesars, was to 
be preferred to him.*' For Silanus was also the great-grand- 
4Bon of the deified Augustus. Such was the cause of his 
doom : the instruments were Publius Celer, a Roman knight, 
and Helius, a fireedman ; both employed to manage the em« 
peror's domestic revenue in Asia. By them poison wias 
administered to the proconsul at a banquet, so openly, thft 
they could not escape detection. With no less precipitation 
Narcissus, tha late emperor's freedman, whose vituperations 
of Agrippina I have related,* waa driven to put an end to 
his existence, by rigorous imprisonment and the extremity 
of destitution. This proceeding took place in opposition to 

^ ThLs was MarcuB Junius Silanus, the son of Junius Silanus and 
Emilia Lepida, the grandaughter of Augustus. 
* See Amials, xiL 67, 66. ... 
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the wishes of the prince, whose vices, as yet undeveloped, 
were marvellously assimilated to the avarice and prodigsJity 
which marked the character of Narcissus. .,' 

2. And they were proceeding to more deeds of blood, had 
not Afiunius Burrus and AnnsBUS Seneca presented an obr 
Btacle to it. They Yfere the tutors of the emperor's youth j 
lived in harmony with each other ; which is rarely the case 
with associates in power; and possessed an equal influence, 
arising from accomplishments of a different kind. Burrus 
was distinguished for his assiduous attention to military 
afi&irs, and strictness of moral discipline; Sgjjgfift for hia 
lessons in eloquence, and the elegant propriety of his manners : 
£ach assisting the other, that they might the more easily 
restrain the prince, at his perilous time of life, within the 
limits of unforbidden pleasures, should he be disinclined to 
virtuous pursuits. One constant struggle they had both to 
maintain against the fierce spirit of Agrippina, who, bmming 
with every lust of lawless dominion, was supported in her 
designs by Pallas ; at whose instance Claudius, by an inces- 
tuous mamage and a disastrous adoption, had worked his 
own ruin-^But Nero's temper was not to be controlled by 
slaves; and Pallas having exceeded the limits of a freedman*8 
licence, had by his insufferable arrogance moved the disgust 
of Nero. Upon Agrippina, however, in public, he accumu- 
lated all kinds of honours ; and to a tribune who, according 
to military practice, desired the watchword, gave *' The best 
of mothers;" by the senate, also, two lictors were decreed 
her, with the office of priestess to Claudius. At the same time 
a censorial funeral was decreed to Claudius, and soon after- 
wards deification. 

3. On the day of the funeral, the encomium of the prince 
was pronounced by Nero ; and while he recorded the anti- 
quity of his lineage, the consulships, the triumphs of his 
ancestors, he spoke with fervour, and the whole assembly 
listened with deep emotion; the mention also of his liberal 
accomplishments, and the observation that duiing his reign 
no calamity firom foreigners had befallen the^tate, met with 
a ready response in the minds of the auditory. But when 
once he deviated into a commemoration of his wisdom and 
foresight, not a soul could refrain firom laughter; though 
the speech, which was the composition of Seneca, exhibited 
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many indications of a cultiTated taste, for the genius of that 
distinguished man was graoefol and agreeable, and suited to 
the ears of the age in which he lived. Old men, who make 
it their recreation to compare the present and the past, took 
notice, that Nero was the first Roman empwor who required 
the aid of another's eloquence : for Csesar the dictator rivalled 
the most distinguished (M^ators; and the eloquence of Augusr 
tus was prompt and flowing, as became a prince : Tiberius 
also possessed the art, so fiar as nicely balancing his words; 
his meaning, too, was forcibly ezpreraed when he did not 
study to be ambiguous : even the disordered mind of Galir 
gula impaired not his power of speaking : nor in Claudius 
would you desiderate el^ance whenever his speech was pre- 
meditated : Nero, from his early diildhood, turned his vivid 
intellect to other pursuits, carving, painting, singing, and the 
manege; sometimes too, in the composition of poems^ he 
showed that he was initiated in the elements of literature. 

4. To proceed : having finished these mockeries of sorrow^ 
he repaired to the senate, where, after referring to the autho«» 
rity of the Others, and the eoncurrence of the soldiery, he 
set forth the counsels and models by following which he 
hoped to administer the affairs of empire in the best manner; 
his youth, he said, had not been mixed up with civil dissen* 
sions or domestic broils: he brought with him nouiimositiecv 
no sense of injuries received, no desire of rev^^pga He then 
laid down his future plan .of government /pointedly repu- 
diating those practices, the odium of which was still freah and 
vehement; " for,*' he said, ''he would not be the judge in all 
afiairs, in order that, the accusers and the accused b^ig shut 
up in one house,^ the influence <^ a few &>vourites might 
bear down everything. In his house there should be nothmg 
venal; nothing pervious to the arts of ambition; that his 
family concerns and the affitirs of the state should be kept 
distinct. The senate should retain its ancient functicms: 
that Italy, and the provinces of the people, should address 
themselves to the tribunals of the consuls, and they should 
give them access to the senate. He would himself provide 
for the provinces and the armies conmiitted to the prince."' 

^ See the trial of YaleriTiB Aaialicas in the aparimeiit of daudius^ 
Annals, xi. 2. 

^ ThiB speech gave univwval aatisfactioa. It was, probably, written 
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5. Nor did he &il in his professions; many regulations 
were made by the independent authority of the senate ; such 
IU3, that no advocate should defend a cause for fee or reward; 
that the qu»stors^lect even should be no longer obliged 
to exhibit gladiatorial spectacles.^ All which was opposed 
by Agrippina^ as rescinding the acts of Claudius; but was 
carried by the Others, who were designedly assembled in tbe 
palace, that she might take her stand by a door which was 
covered on the back with tapestiy, separated from them by a 
curtain which intercepted the sights but did not prevent her 
hearing. Nay, when the ambassadors from Armenia were 
pleading before Nero the cause of their nation, she was pro 
ceeding to ascend the imperial tribunal, and to preside jointly 
with the emperor, if Seneca^ while the rest fixed their eyes 
immoveably upon the earth through fear, had not suggested 
to him '^to meet his mother." Thus, under the guise of filial 
reverence, this indignity was prevented. 

6. At the close of the year, alarming reports reached the 
city, " that the Parthians having broke out into fresh hostili* 
ties, were seizing Armenia, having expelled Ehadamistus," 
who, having often made himself master of that kingdom, 
and as often been compelled to abandon it, had now, too, 
quitted the field. At Rome, therefore, where the people are 
so eager to gossip, they began to inquire, "how a prince 
scarce past his seventeenth year, could undertake so heavy 
a charge; how ward off the menaced danger ? what depend- 
ence could the state repose in one governed by a woman ? 
could battles, too, be fought, towns stormed, and all the other 
operations of war be conducted, by means of his tutors 1" 
Others, on the contrary, maintained " that it was better thus 
than if Claudius, under all the defects of old age and a natu- 
rally inactive spirit, had been summoned to the cares and 
fe.tigues of a campaign, subject as he would have been to the 
commands of slaves. Burrus and Seneca were known for 
men of consimunate experience in afi^tirs; and to the em- 

hy Seneca. While it promised a reign of moderation, it served to give 
the young prince a lesson on the true and popidar arts of government, 
Dio tells us, that the senate ordered it to be engraved on a pillar of 
solid silver, and to be publicly read every year at the time when the 
consuls entered on their magistracy. Dio, lib. Ixi. 

* This corrupt practice, tehich was nothing less than open bribery, 
was established by law in the reign of Claudius. Annds, xi. 22. 
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Jerbr himself how little was wanting of mature age; when 
ompey, in his eighteenth year, and Octavius Caesar, in his 
nineteenth, each sustained the weight of a civil war? that 
many military operations were conducted more successfully 
tmder the auspices and counsels of princes, than if they were 
present themselves, bearing arms, and fighting with their own 
hands : Nero would give a manifest proof whether he em- 
ployed worthy or unworthy coimsellors ; i^ iminfluenced by 
the suggestions of jealousy, he chose a general preeminent 
for his virtues, rather than, yielding to the arts of court 
intrigue, selected one recommended by his wealth and sup* 
ported by interest." 

7. While the public were occupied in these and similar 
remarks, Nero ordered the recruits, raised through the neigh- 
bouring provinces to supply the legions in the East, to be 
brought up, and the legions themselves to be posted near to 
Armenia : and those ancient kings, Agrippa and Antiochus,^ 
to draw out their forces to invade the territories of the Par- 
thians; and also that bridges should be thrown over the 
Euphrates. To Anstobulus he committed the lesser Armenia ; ' 
and the region of Sophene to Sohemus, with the insignia of 
royalty. There arose, too, a rival to Vologeses in the person 
of his son Yardanes : hence the Parthians withdrew from 
Armenia, as if they meant to postpone the war. 

8. But, in the senate, all this was spoken of in exaggerated 
terms by such as voted " supplications, and that on the days 
of the supplications the prince should wear the triumphal 
robe; that he should enter the city in ovation, and that & 
statue should be erected to him of the same dimensions with 
that of Mars the Avenger, and in the same temple." Besides 
the habit of adulation, they were impelled by joy that he had 
appointed Domitius Corbulo for the duty of retaining Ar- 
menia; it seemed to open a place and standing for virtue. 
The forces in the East were so divided, that part of the auxi- 
liaries, with two legions, should remain in Syria, under the 
command of Unmiidius Quadratus, governor of the province ;. 
that an equal number of Romans and allies should be with 

^ Agrippa was king of Judea, son of the Agrippa mentioned above, 
in book xii. 23. Antiochus, of Commagene. 

^ The Lesser Armenia was on this side of the Euphrates. Aristo 
bulus was the son of Herod, who formerly reigned in Chalcis. 
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Corbulo, with an addition of the cohorts and cavalry that 
wintered in Cappadocia. The confederate kings were directed 
to act in submission to their orders^ according to the exigen- 
cies of Ihe war : but thdr affections were more devoted to 
Oorbnlo; who, in sabservie&oe to fiune;, which in all in&nt 
enterprises exerdses a most potent sway, marched with great 
«xpe(htion; but at .£gen, a city of Oilicia, he was met by 
Quadratus, who advanced thither, lest Corbulo, if he had 
entered Syria to receive his forces there, should draw upon 
him the eyes of all men; miy'estic as he was in person, an 
effective speaker, and, in addition to his wisdom and expe- 
rience, deriving influence from the imposing efifect of things 
worthless in themselves. 

9. Both however warned Vologeses by messages, "to prefer 
peace to war, and by delivering hostages to continue to the 
Roman people the reverence wont to be paid by his anee&- 
tors." Vologeses, to give himself the opportunity to prepare 
for war, or under the name of hostages to get rid of suspected 
rivals, handed over the most illustrious of the Arsacidse; 
who were received by Insteius, the centurion, who went to 
the king for that purpose, having, as it happened, been sent 
there on some previous business by Niunidius. When Cor- 
bulo knew this, he ordered Arrius Varus, prsefect of a cohoi't, 
to go and take them ; hence a quarrel arose between the cen- 
turion and the praefect; but, to prevent the continuance of 
«uch an exhibition to foreign nations, it was left to the arbi- 
tration of the hostages themselves and the deputies who con- 
ducted them : and they preferred Corbulo, in regard of his 
recent fame, and from a kind of prepossession even in ene- 
mies. This led to a dissension between the generals : Numi- 
•dius complained that the acquisitions of his prudence T\'ere 
snatched out of his hands ; Corbulo, on the contrary, main- 
tained that the king had not been induced to give hostages, 
till he, being appointed to conduct the war, had changed his 
hopes into fear. Nero, to heal the difference, ordered it to 
be made known, "that for the successes of Quadratus and 
Corbulo, the laurel should be added to the imperial fasces." 
Though these transactions extended to the years of other 
consuls, I have given them in succession. 

10. The same year, Nero applied to the senate for a statue 
to his &ther Domitius, and for the consular ornaments to 
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Asconius I^abeo, irho had been his tutor. Statues to himself 
of solid silver and gold he forbad, in opposition to those who 
offered them; and notwithstanding an ordinance of the senatOi 
that the year for the future should begin in December, the 
month in which Nero was bom, he retained the ancient 
solemnity of beginning the year with the calends of January. 
Neither would he admit a prosecution against Carinas Celer 
the senator, preferred by a slave; nor against Julius Densus, 
a knight, whose attachment to Britannicus was objected to 
him as a crime. 

11. In the consulship of Nero and Lucius Antistius, as 
the magistrates were swearing upon the acts of the emperors, 
Nero prohibited Antistius, his colleague, from swearing upon 
his : a conduct highly applauded by the fathers, in order that 
his youthful min^ elevated by the glory resulting from even 
light things, might proceed in that course. Then followed an 
instance of his mercy towards Plautius Lateranus,^ formerly 
degraded from the senatorial order for adultery with Messa- 
lina, whom he now restored : pledging himself to clemency 
in frequent speeches^ which, either to show the purity of the 
precepts he instilled, or in ost^itation of his tsdents, Seneca 
gave to the world by the mouth of the emperor. 

12. Meanwhile, the authority of his mother became gra- 
dually impaired, Nero having fellen in love with a freed- 
woman, named Acte,^ having also taken as his confidants 
Otho^ and Claudius Senecio; the first of a consular &inily, 
the other a son of one of Claudius's freedmen; two handsome 
lads, who, first imknown to his mother, and then in spite of 
her, by companionship in luxury and in suspicious secretly 
had insinuated themselves deep into his good graces: nor did 
even his older friends thwart this intrigue; when with a 
woman of low condition, to the injury of no man, the prince 
satisfied his youthful inclinations and pleasures : for he 
abominated Octavia his wife, a woman of illustrious birth 
and approved virtue, whether it was some fiitality, or that 
forbidden pursuits were more attractive for him. And 

' ^ For Plautius LateranuB, see Annals, xi 86. 

' Acte was a purchased slave from Asia. Suetonius says that Nero, 
being at one time determined to marry her, suborned several men of 
consular rank to swear that she was of royal descent. Suet, in Neron. 
6. 28. ' Otho, afterwards emperor. 
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it was feared that, if prohibited this indulgence, he might 
throw off all restraint and assail tiie virtue of iUustnons 
females. 

13. But Agrippina, with the impatience of her sex, gave 
vent to her indignation, ^'that a freedwoman was brought 
into competition with her, and. that a handmaid was he? 
daughter-in-law," with other similar invectives: she would 
not wait till her son repented, or was surfeited; but the 
fouler her reproaches were, the more vehemently she inflamed 
his passion : so that, overcome at last by its influence, he put 
off all reverence for his mother, and submitted himself to 
the direction of Seneca, whose friend Annseus Serenus* threw 
a veil oyer the prince's youthful passion for Acte, by feigning 
to be enamoured of her himself, and lending his name^ to all 
appearance bestowed upon her the presents which Nero 
secretly furnished. Upon this Agrippina resorted to other 
arts, and assailed the youth with blandishments : she offered 
him "her own chamber, that there, and even within her 
own arms, he might more covertly accomplish whatever the 
warmth of youth and sovereign fortune prompted him to.** 
She even acknowledged her imseasonable rigour, and placed 
at his disposal her own wealth ; which was not far short of 
the imperial treasures : as she had ' lately been over-strict in 
checking her son, so now, on the other hand, running into 
the extreme of submissive indulgence. Nero remarked this 
change ; his most confidential friends dreaded it, and besought 
him " to beware of treachery in a woman habitually daring, 
and now acting under a mask." It happened about that time, 
that as Nero was surveying the splendid apparel in which the 
wives and mothers of the emperors were wont to glitter, he 
selected a vesture and jewels, and sent them as a present to 
his mother, in a spirit of unreserved liberality; for without 
solicitation he presented to her the choicest things, and what 
others coveted : but Agrippina openly asserted " that the 
effect of these presents was not to furnish her own wardrobe, 
but preclude her from the rest of the imperial treasures ; and 
that her son gave her only a portion of what he owed wholly 
to her." Nor were there wanting those who related these 
expressions with aggravations. 

^ Annaeus Serenus was high in the esteem and friendship of Senec% 
as appears, Epist. Ixiiu 
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14. Nero, incensed with those who upheld the imperious 
spirit of Agrippina, dismissed Pallas^ from the employment 
which he had received from Claudius, and in consequence of 
which he assumed to be the absolute master of the empire : 
and it is reported that, as he went down from the palace, with 
a numerous train .of followers, Nero remarked not inappro- 
priately, that " Pallas was going to swear himself insolvent.'* 
Pallas had, certainly, stipulated '' that he should be questioned 
for no part of his past conduct ; and that his acoclunts with 
the public should be considered as balancedyJv^ After this 
Agrippina abandoned herself to a system of terrorism and 
menace, and went so far as even to protest in the emperor's 
hearing *' that Biitannicus was now grown up, a genuine issue, 
and worthy to succeed to that empire of his father, which a 
son adopted and engrafted, swayed by trampling upon his 
mother : she was not unwilling that all the calamities of the 
hapless house should be laid bare j above all, her own inces- 
tuous maniage, her own guilt in poisoning her husband ; one 
only resource, by the providence of the gods and her own fore- 
sight, remained to her — her stepson was still alive : with him 
^he would repau' to the camp ; where, on one side, would be 
jieard the daughter of Germanicus, on the other, the impotent 
Burrus and the exile Seneca ; one with a maimed hand, the 
other with the tongue of a pedagogue, pressing their claim to 
govern the world." At the same time, with violent gesticula- 
tions, she heaped reproaches upon him, invoked the deified 
Claudius, the manes of the Silani in the regions below, and 
recounted the many atrocities she had perpetrated to no 
purpose. 

15. Nero was discomposed at these proceedings, and as the 

■^ ^ Pallas was the person who prevailed on Claudius to contract an 
incestuous marriage with his niece Agrippina. From that time his 
influence was beyond all bounds. Suetonius says he was the prince's 
treasurer : ** Pallantem a rationibus." The decree of the senate in honour 
of this insol^it freedman has been mentioned. Annals, xii. 53, and 
note. Suetonius says, that Pallas and Narcissus plimdered the public 
with such violent rapacity, that Claudius at length complained of the 
impoverished state of hw exchequer ; when it was archly said, " his 
coffers would be full enough if his two freedmen would take him into 
partnership.'' (Suet, in Claud, s. 28.) The dismission of such a man 
from court, and all his employments, was a fatal blow to Agrippina. 
The speech in which she gives vent to her indignation is finely imitated 
by Racine, in his tragedy of Britannicus* 
TAG. — VOL. I. T 
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day was approaching when Britannicus completed his four- 
teenth year, he revolved within himself, now upon the ungo- 
vernable spirit of his mother, now upon the natural parts of 
the prince himself, as they were lately discovered and proved 
by an incident of slight consequence in itself, but by which he 
had attracted general favour/^ During tjie festival of the 
Saturnalia,* among other sports practised by those of the same 
age with him, they drew lots who should be king of the play, 
when the lot fell upon Nero : he therefore gave to all the rest 
distinct commands, yet such as exposed them to no ridicule : 
and when he ordered Britannicus to rise, and advancing to the 
centre to begin some song, he expected that the boy would be* 
come an object of derision, unhabituated as he was to sober 
society, and much more so to drunken revels ; but with per* 
feet self-possession he pronounced some verses, which imported 
how "he was thrown out* of his fether's throne and im* 
perial power." Hence he drew compassion from those who 
heard him, the more unequivocal, as the midnight hour and 
extravagant mirth had banished (^ssimtdation. Nero, struck 
with the invidious application, conceived a still stronger aver- 
sion to him; and, urged to despatch by the menaces of 
Agrippina, as he had no crime to allege against his brother, 
and dared not command his execution openly, he set about a 
secret machination : he ordered poison to be prepared ; and as 
his instrument employed Julius Pollio, tribune of a praetorian 
cohort, in whose custody was kept the woman named Locusta, 
who was under sentenpe for poisoning, and was notorious for 
her many iniquities. ^For care had been long since taken that 
those who were about the person of Britannicus should be such 
as had no sense of virtue or honour. The first poison he took 
was even administered by the hands of his tutors, but he 
voided it in an alvine evacuation ; whether it wanted energy, 
or had been qualified so as not to act with sudden violence. 
Nero, who was impatient at the tardy execution of the guilty 
deed, began to threaten the tribune, and doom the sorceress to 
execution, "for that whilst they were looking to public 

* The Saturnalia began on the seventeenth of December, and lasted 
nfteen days. Horace says to his slave, who wants to exercise the 
eqwjXity allowed daring the festival, — 

" Age, libertate Decembri, 
Quando ita majores volnenint, utere.** 
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opinion, and meditating the means of clearing themselves, they 
impeded his security;" They then undertook to dispatci 
him as instantaneously as if he were run through with a sword; 
and in a chamber next to the emperor's the deadly potion 
was seethed, compounded of poisons whose rapid action had 
been proved. 

16. It was a custom for the children of princes, with otiier 
young nobles, to eat their meals in a sitting posture, in the 
sight of their friends, at a table of their own and less costly. 
Britannicus thus taking his food; forasmuch as whatever he 
ate or drank was first tasted by a special oflScer ; that neither 
this usage might be omitted, nor by the death of both the 
iniquity be detected, the following artifice was concerted. A 
cup of drink, as yet harmless, and tried by the taster, but 
scalding hot, was handed to Britannicus ; and when he re* 
fused it on account of its being too hot, cold water was poured 
into it, containing a poison which so completely entered hit 
whole system that he was at once bereft of speech and breath. 
Fear and trembling seized his companions ; such as compre- 
hended not the mystery made off instantly, but those of 
deeper discernment remained, with their eyes fixed steadfeatly 
upon Nero ; who, as he lay in a reclining posture, declared, 
with an air of imconsciousness, ^ that he was used to be so 
affected by reason of the felling sickness, with whidi Britan- 
nicus from his early childhood had been afflicted; and that by 
degrees his sight and senses would return." But in Agrippina 
such tokens of alarm and consternation discovered themselvcE^ 
though by her looks she laboured to suppress them, that it 
was manifest she was as much a stranger to the af&ir as his 
own sister Octavia: and well they might, for she was sensible 
that her last refuge was torn from her, and that here was a 
precedent for parricide. Octavia too, though in the artless- 
iiess of youth, had learnt to hide her grief, her tenderness, and 
every other affection. Accordingly, after a short silence, the 
delights of the banquet were resumed. 

17. One night coupled the murder of Britannicus and his 
funeral pile; for the appointments for his burial, which were 
on a moderate scale, had been prepared beforehand. He was 
however buried in the Campus Martins, diuing such tempes- 
tuous rains that the populace believed them to be denuncia- 
tions of the wrath of the gods against the deed; a deed which 

t2 
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many men excused, considering the dissensions which hare 
ever existed between brothers, and that sovereign power admits 
no partner. It is related by most of the writers of those times, 
that on frequent occasions before the miurder, Nero had abused 
the person of the youthful Britannicus: so that after this, his 
death cannot appear premature or horrifying, though during 
the sacred ceremonies of the table, so that his sister had not 
a moment for a last embrace, and under the eye of an enemy, 
it was hastily inflicted on this last representative of the Clau« 
dian family, who had been polluted by imnatural lust before 
he perished by poison. Nero, by an edict, justified the hurry- 
ing of the obsequies : alleging that it was an institution of our 
ancestors, " to withdraw from the sight the bodies of such as 
died prematurely, and not lengthen the solemnity by en- 
comiums and processions : for the rest, having in Britannicus 
lost the support of a brother, he now rested all his hopes in 
the commonwealth; and hence With the greater tendemeas 
ought the senate and people to cherish a prince, who alone 
survived of a fomily bom to sovereignty." He then bestowed 
additional presents on his most confidential friends. 

18. Nor were there wanting such as censured men who, 
Betting up for gravity and wisdom, parted amongst themselves, 
on that occasion, palaces and villas like spoils:^ others be- 
lieved that they were constrained to accept them, by the 
emperor, who was conscious of his guilt, and hoped for im« 
punity if by largesses he engaged in his interest the most 
powerful men in the state. But his mother's resentment 
could not be assuaged by any acts of munificence ; she 
attached herself more closely to Octavia, held frequent con- 
ferences with her confidants in secret ; with more than her in* 
herent avarice, scraped together money from every source, as 
if to form a reserved fund; courteously entertained the tri- 
bunes and centurions, and honoured the names and virtues of 
the few nobles who still remained, as if she were seeking a 
party to support her and a leader. Nero was apprised of this ; 
and therefore the guards which attended at her gate as con- 
sort to the late emperor, and were continued to her as mother 
of the present, he ordered to withdraw, together with the band 
of Germans which, as an additional honour, had been joined 
to the former : moreover, to prevent her being followed by 
^ They took the palaces, villas, and estates of Britannicus. 
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such a throng of courtiers, he separated her habitation from 
his, and removed her to the house which had belonged to 
Antonia : as often as he visited her there, he was surrounded 
by a crowd of oj£cers, and after a hasty c»Iute, departed. 

19. Of all human things, none is so unstable and trans« 
itory as the reputation of influence which depends not upon^ 
its own inherent strength : instantly the thr^old of Agrip- 
pina was deserted; none consoled her, none visited her, 
except some few ladies, whether from aflection or hate is 
uncertain. Amongst these was Junia Silana, who was through 
Messalina divorced from Caius Silius, as I have related before; 
jshe was distinguished for family, beauty, and lewdness, and 
long on the most affectionate terms with Agrippina ; but 
between them afterwards secret heartburnings arose; for 
Sextius Africanus, a noble youth, had been deterred from 
marrying Silana by Agrippina, who urged "that she was lewd, 
and past her prime :" not that she might reserve Africanus 
for herself, but lest he should, as she had no children, get 
possession of her wealth. Silana, a prospect of vengeance 
presenting itself, instructed two of her own creatures, Iturius 
and Calvisius, to accuse her : neither did she attack her with 
stale charges often before alleged, such " as bewaiUng the fate 
of Britannicus, and publishing the wrongs done to Octavia ; 
but with a design of inciting Rubellius Plautus to effiect a 
change in the state ; as, by his mother, he was in blood as 
near as Nero to the deified Augustus ; and by espousing him, 
of once more seizing the commonwealth.'* This Iturius and 
Calvisius imparted to Atimetus, freedman to Domitia, Nero's 
aunt. Atimetus, rejoicing at the opportunity, (for between 
Agrippina and Domitia a bitter rivalry was maintained,) 
instigated Paris the player, who was also Domitia's freedman, 
to proceed with all haste, " and represent the charge to the 
emperor as a horrible affair." 

20. Night was fer advanced, and Nero was lengthening it 
out in carousing, when Paris entered : under other circum- 
stances, he was wont at such seasons to he occupied in pro- 
moting the prince's amusements ; but now, with a &ce framed 
to sadness, he laid before Nero an orderly detail of the 
evidence ; which so terrified him, that he not only determined 
the death of his mother and of Plautus, but also to remove 
Burrus from the command of the guards, as owing his pro^ 
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imotion to the interest of Agrippioa^ and now rendering her n 
xetum for it Fabius Eusticus states, " that to Csedna 
Thnscus a note was despatched, committing to him the com- 
mand of the prsBtorian cohorts ; but that by the interest of S^ 
jueca, Bumis retained his dignity." Cluvius and Pliny say, no 
suspicion was entertained of the fidelity of the prsefect ; but 
it must be owned Fabius manifests a bias in favour of Seneca^ 
by whose friendship he flourished: as for myself, adopting 
that in which authors are agreed, I shall give the statements 
in which they differ, under their respective names. Nero, 
fJarmed and eager to make away with his mother, could not 
be brought to defer his purpose, till Burrus undertook for 
her execution, in case she was convicted of the crime; "but,** 
Burrus remarked, that "to every one a liberty of defence 
must be granted ; much more to a mother ; nor, indeed, 
did any accusers appear ; the only Evidence they had was the 
Assertion, of one man, who oame from a house hostile to the 
accused : the darkness of the night turned into day in feast- 
ing, the state of recklessness and stupidity into which all 
-were sunk at such a time, threw discredit on the charge.*' 

21. The emperor's fears being thus assuaged, and day re- 
turned, recourse was had to Agrippina herse^ to apprise her 
of the charges, that she might dissipate them or suffer for 
them. Burrus, in the presence of Seneca, executed this 
commission ; there attended also some of the freedmen, to 
watch the conference. Burrus, after he had laid the charges 
before her, and given her the names ef their authors, pro- 
ceeded to high words and menaces. Agrippina, with her 
wonted fierceness, said, " I wonder not that Silana, who never 
bore a child, should be a stranger to the affections of a 
mother ; for, in truth, children are not so easily renounced 
by their parents, as adulterers are changed by a profligate : 
nor, because Iturius and Calvisius, after having consumed 
their whole fortunes, as a last resource pay back to an old 
woman their services in imdertaking my accusation, as an 
equivalent for their hire, does it follow that I am to be 
branded with the infamy, or that CsBsar should conceive the 
guilt of parricide. As to Domitia, I would thank her for all 
the efforts of her enmity to me, if she strove to exceed me in 
kindness to my Nero. At present, by the ministration of 
Atimetus her minion and Paris the player, she is framing 
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plots as it were for the stage. She was adomiDg the fishponds 
of her own Bsm, when bj mj counsels his adoption into the 
Olaudian name^ the proconsnlar authority, his designation to 
the consulship, and all the other measures neoessarj for ac-' 
quiring the empire, were planning. Say if there is a man who 
will come forw^ and diarge me, either with practising upon 
the guards at Rome, or with shaking the allegiance of the 
provinces, or with seducing the prince's slaves and freedmen 
to treason. If Britannicus had been sovereign, could I have 
preserved my life ? On the other hand, if Plautus or any 
other were to gain the supreme rule, and thence a power of 
pronouncing judgment upon me, I should, forsooth, want 
accusers, when, even under Nero, there are those who charge 
me, not with expressions sometimes imguarded from the 
Vehemence of afifection, but with crimes such as I cotdd not 
be acquitted of except by my son." Those who were present 
being powerfully affected by her remarks, and actually trying 
to calm her emotion, she pressed for and obtained an inter- 
view with her son : in which she alleged nothing to prove her 
innocence, as if her heart misgave her, nor mentioned her 
services as though she taunted him ; but besought vengeance 
upon her accaseni, and rewards for her friends; in both which 
she succeeded. 

22. To Fenius Bufus was granted the superintendence of 
provisions ; to Arruntius Stella the direction of the public 
shows, which the emperor was preparing to exhibit ; &hd to 
€aius Balbillus* the government of Egypt : that of Syria was 
assigned to Fublius Anteius ; but soon he became the object 
of all manner of deceptive artifices, and ultimately he was 
prevented leaving the city. As for Silana, she was exiled : 
Oalvisius too and Iturius were banished : Atimetus was p^t 
to death ; but Paris was too important to the emperor in his 
debauches to suffer punishment. Plautus was for the present 
passed over in silence. 

23. Pallas and Burrus were thereafter charged with ^'having 
conspired to raise to the sovereignty Cornelius Sylla, in 
regard of his splendid lineage and alliance with Claudius," 
whose son-in-law he was, having married Antonia. One 
Psetus, infamous for his dealings with the exchequer in the 

* Seneca speaks of Balbillus in the following term^ ; " Virorum opti- 
mus, in omni literarom genere taristimuB.'' — QusMi Hat. It. 2. 
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redemption of confiscated goods, and on this occasion mani- 
festly guilty of felsehood, was the prosecutor in the case i the 
acquittal of Pallas was not so]^tifying, as his arrogance was 
offensive : for, upon naming his freedmen as his accomplicec^ 
he answered, ** that . at home he always signified his pleasure 
by a nod, or motion of the hand ; or, if he had many directions 
to give, he wrote them, to avoid the femiliarity of exchanging 
words with them." Burrus, though arraigned, voted among 
the judges: the accuser was punii^ed with banishment; and 
the papers by which he revived the cancelled claims of the 
exchequer were burnt. 

24. At the close of the year, the guard of a cohort, which 
usually attended the public spectacles, was remqved, to maket 
a greater display of liberty, as also to preserve the integrity 
of military discipline, by preventing the soldiers from mixing 
with the licentiousness of the theatre ; and moreover, that the 
people might afford proof whether they would preserve order 
in the absence of the military. The emperor performed a 
lustration of the city, according to a response of the sootb* 
Bayers, relative to the fact that the temples of Jupiter and 
Minerva had been struck by lightning. 

25, In the consulship of Quintus Volusius and Publius 
Scipio, while tranquillity reigned abroad, abominable licen-> 
tiousness was exhibited at Rome, in the person of Nero ; who, 
disguised in the habit of a slave, went roaming about the 
streets, the stews, and public inns, with a set of companions 
who seized upon wares exposed to sale, and assaulted all they 
met; while the objects of this violence so little suspected him, 
that he himself received blows and bore the marks in his face. 
Afterwards, when it came to be understood that the emperor 
was the offender, increased outrages were committed on men 
and ladies of distinction, and the name of Nero being onco 
used to warrant licentiousness, some, with gangs of their own, 
practised the same excesses with impunity ; and the state of 
things during the night resembled that of a captured city. 
Julius Montanus, of senatorial rank, but hitherto exercising 
no magistracy, having casually encountered the prince in tho 
dark, resolutely repulsed his assaults ; and afterwards recog- 
nising him, implored his forgiveness : but the emperor felt 
this as a reproach to him, and had him put to death. After 
this, however, Nero was less daring, and fortified himself with. 
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la party of soldiers, and a nmnerous train of gladiators : who 
interposed not in the beginning of a fray while it kept within 
bounds; and was as it were only a private afi^ ; but if such 
SB were insulted resisted with any degree of vigour, they fell 
on. Theatrical disturbances also, and the contests between 
the partisans of players, he exasperated into a sort of battle, 
by impunity and rewards, and by looking on himself some- 
times concealed, but more frequently exposed to view; till 
the people being torn with dissensions, and more serious comr 
•motions apprehended, the only remedy that could be devised 
was to banish the players from Italy, and again guard the 
j^eatre with troops. 

'' 26. About this time the senate took into consideration the 
mal-practices of the freedmen; and it demanded impor- 
tunately " that patrons should have a right of revoking the 
enfranchisement of delinquents." For this many were ready 
to vote ; but the consuls, afraid to put the question without 
apprising the prince, acquainted him in writing with the 
general opinion of the senate, and consulted him whether he 
would become the author of this constitution, since it was 
opposed by few: some of the senators complaining indigo 
nantly " that their insubordination, which had increased by 
enfranchisement, had proceeded to such a pitch that they put 
themselves upon an equality with their patrons, canvassed 
their votes in the senate, audaciously lifted up their hands 
against them to strike them, and impudently warned their* 
patrons not to punish them. What privilege, they alleged, 
was given to the abused patron, except to banish his freedmen 
an hundred miles off, to the coast of Campania? In every 
other action, their rights were common and their privileges 
similar. It was therefor^ expedient to arm the patron with 
a power which could not be treated with contempt : nor waa 
it a grievance that they should continue their liberty by th© 
same respectftil behaviour by which they acquired it. And 
as for those notoriously guilty, it was but just to remand them 
to servitude ; that those whom benefits had fiedled of reclaim^ 
ing, might be coerced by penal terrors." 

27. On the other side it was argued, that " the transgres- 
sion of a few ought to be visited on the guilty only, but the 
established rights of the whole order should not be diminished; 
for they were a body widely diffused : from them commonly 
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<ilie tribes were supplied^ and tiie coUeges oi aoribes filled up; 
£x>m the same sooree we^ie furnished the several officers 
-attending the magistrates and pontiff; thence too the city 
«diorts were enlisted: nor did a majoritj of the knights aid 
many senators originate in any other order. If the descendants 
4>f freedmen were remoyed^ the paucity of such as were origi- 
nally free would be glarix^. Not without good reason our 
dmcestorSy when they distir^uished the privileges of the three 
orders, made liberty the common right of all : moreover, two 
kinds of manumission^ were instituted^ so as to leave room for 
repenting of the grant already made, or of adding to it by 
farther generosity : those whom their patron had not fireed by 
the prsetor's wand were still hdd as it were by a bond of ser- 
vitude : every patron should examine carefully their merits, 
and concede with caution what once granted cotdd never 
"he withdrawn." This opinion prevailed; and Nero wrote to 
the senate, that they should investigate the cases of freedmen 
individually, whenever they were prosecuted by their patrons; 
but in nothing retrench the rights ef the body. Not long 
ikiter, Domitia, Nero's axmt, was deprived of Paris ^ her freed- 
man^ under colour of a civil right; not without the dishonour 

* The Bomans had two different modes of enfranchisement, or of 
granting freedom to their slaves. The first was performed by the 
pnetor, who, by striking the slave with a switch or cane on the head 
or back, informed him that he was thereby manumitted. The second 
way of granting freedom was by writing under the master's hand, or 
by his voluntary declaration in the presence of a few friends. The 
most solemn mode of manumission was tiiat by the rod, called Viii- 
dicta: hence Persius the satirist says — "Vindicta postquam meus a 
prsetore recessL" The person so enfranchised obtained all the rights of 
a Roman citizen. The second form of manumission conveyed to the 
slave a degree of liberty, but did not rank him in the class of citizens, 
xior allow him to be in any case a legal witness. The consequence was, 
that the patron, who granted freedom by his own private act, had time 
to consider whether the slave whom he released was worthy of a 
further favour. 

' Paris the comedian was a slave belonging to Domitia, the em- 
peror's aunt. He had paid a sum of money for the degree of liberty 
which her private act conferred, and still remained in her list of freed- 
men. Aspiring above that rank, he pretended to be ingenuous by his 
birth, and by consequence entitled to all the rights of a Roman citizen ; 
and his plea, we find, was admitted. It ia said that Domitia was 
obliged to repay to the pantomime actor the money which she had 
received for lus freedom. 
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of the prixKSe, nnoe by his command was giyeo. a judgment 
ifhich pronounced him free bom. 

28. There howerer subsLsted stiU a feint similitude of a free 
state : for, in the contest which arose between Yibullius the 
preetor and Antistins tribune of the people, about some tur- 
bulent partisans of the players, committed to prison by the 
praetor, and by order of the tribune released, the senate 
aflirmed the judgment of Vibullius, and reprimanded the 
arbitrary conduct of Antistius. The tribunes were moreover 
prohibited from forestalling the jurisdiction of the praetors 
and consuls, or from summoning before them out of any 
quarters of Italy such as might be sued at tribunals of their 
own : it was added by Lucius Piso, consul elect, ^' that they 
should not do any judicial act in virtue of their authority 
within their own house ; nor the quaestor of the exchequer 
enter on the public register a mulct imposed by them within 
four months ; that in the interral there should be liberty of 
controverting their sentence, and that the consuls should 
determine." The jurisdiction too of the sediles was further 
limited, and it was settled how high the patrician sadiles, how 
high the plebeian, might exact sureties, and to what amount 
impose penalties. In virtue of this regulation, Helvidius 
Priscus, to gratify personal pique, accused Obultronius Sa- 
binus, quaestor of the exchequer, " of unmercifully extorting 
from the poor in the exercise of his prerogative of confis- 
cation." After this, the management of the ^Lchequer was 
by the prince transferred from the quaestors to the praefects.^ 

29. Various had been the regulations of this office, and its 
form often altered : for Augustus left to the senate the power 
of choosing the praefects: thereafter, as the suffrages were 
suspected to have been gained by intrigue, those who were to 
preside were drawn by lot from the number of the praetors. 
Neither did this r^ulation continue long; for the erring lot 

^ It has been already observed, tliat jErariwn was the treasuiy of 
the public : FUcus, that of the prince. Plinj the elder says, that, in 
the time of the republic, when the private exchequer of the emperor 
was a thing unknown, the money in the treasury, a.u.0. 663, amo\mted 
to a prodifi^ous sum. It was still greater when Julius Csesar, in the 
beginning of the Civil War, A.u.a 705, made himself master of all the 
riches of the commonwealth. From that time the dissipation of the 
emperors, and the rapacity of their favourites, effeotoallj drained the 
uErariuntf and impoveiished the state. 
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often fell upon the incompetent Claudius then once more 
restored the quaestors; and, that fear of raising enemies might 
not relax the vigour of their superintendence, he promised 
them the honours by special dispensation : but vigour and 
maturity could not be found in those who undertook this 
magistracy, as it was the first step in the career of office; ac- 
cordingly, Nero chose such as had passed the prsetorship, and 
were of tried abiUty. 

30. Under the same consuls Yipsanius Lenas was con^ 
demned for rapacity, in the administration of the province of 
Sardinia. Cestius Proculus (his accusers withdrawing) waa 
acquitted of extortion: Clodius Quirinalis, charged with 
" having by his profligate habits and cruelty oppressed Italy, 
as though it had been the most abject of nations, when com« 
manding the crews stationed at Ravenna," prevented his con- 
demnation by poison : Caius Aminius Rebius, one of the first 
rank for legal knowledge and greatness of wealth, took refuge 
from the miseries of ailing age by discharging the blood from 
his veins ; though not supposed magnanimous enough to 
embrace a voluntary death, infamous as he was for lust and 
effeminacy. On the other hand, Lucius Volusius died, pre- 
eminently honoured; the measure of his life was ninety- 
three years ; his wealth, which was surpassing, was acquired 
in the paths of virtue ; and he had escaped giving offence to 
BO many depraved emperors, 

31. During the consulship of Nero (his second) and Lucius 
Piso, few events occurred worth recording, unless one were 
disposed to fill volumes in lauding the foundations and beams 
of the stupendous amphitheatre * which Nero then erected in 
the Field of Mars : since it has been found to comport with 
the grandeur of the Roman people to insert in their annals 
events of celebrity only, and to consign such details as theso 
to the city journals. The colonies, however, of Capua and 
Nuceria were strengthened by a supply of veterans ; to the 
populace was distributed a largess of four hundred small 
sesterces a man; and into the exchequer was conveyed the 

* This amphitheatre was built entirely with wood. Suetonius says it 
was completed within the year; and that Nero, in the public spectacles 
which he exhibited, gave orders that none of the combatants should be 
slain, not even the criminals employed upon that occasion. Suet, in 
Neron. s. 12. See Pliny, lib. xvL 40. 
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sum of forty thousand great sesterces; to support the credit 
of the Roman people. Moreover, the duty of four in the 
Jiundred upon the sale of slaves * was remitted, in appearance 
rather than effect; for, as the seller was obliged to pay it, it 
formed an additional component of the price to purchasers. 
The emperor, too, issued an edict, '• that no procurator, nor 
any other magistrate, who had obtained any province, should 
exhibit a spectacle of gladiators, or of wild beasts, or any 
other popular entertainment whatsoever :" for, heretofore, 
ihey had by such acts of munificence no less oppressed those 
under their jurisdiction, than by extortion, warding off the 
blame of their guilty excesses by the arts of popularity. 

32. A decree of the senate also passed, equally tending to 
the vindication of justice and security; "that if any one was 
killed by his slaves, those, too, who by his will were made 
free under the same roof, should be executed amongst his 
other slaves." Lucius Varius, who had been consul, but 
formerly degraded on charges of rapine, was now restored to 
his rank : and Pomponia Grsecina, a lady of distinction, 
charged with embracing a foreign superstition,' and married 
to Plautius,^ who upon his return from Britain entered the 
city in ovation, was consigned to the adjudication of her 
husband. Plautius assembled her kindred, and in observance 
of primitive institution, having in their presence held solemn 
inquisition upon the conduct and character of his wife, ad- 
judged her innocent. She lived to a great age, and in unin- 
termitted sorrow : for since the fate of Julia (the daughter of 
Drusus) procured by the perfidy of Messalina,* she wore for 
the space of forty years no habit but that of mourning, nor 
was grief absent from her breast; a conduct which, during 

^ A tax on all commodities exposed to sale was imposed by Au- 
gustus, in the consulship o{ Metellus and Nerva, a.u.0. 755. Dio says 
it was at first the fiftieth penny; but we find that in time the sum was 
doubled. 

' Lipsius and others are of opinion, that what is here called a 
foreign superstition, was the Christian religion. 

* This was Aulus Plautius, who, in the reign of Claudius, made the 
first descent on Britain. See the Life of Agricola. 

* Suetonius tells us, that Claudius put to death the two Julias, the 
daughters of Drusus and Qermanicus, without any proof of guilt, nnd 
without so much as hearing them in their defence^ ▲.u.o. 796. Suet, in 
Claud, s. 29. 
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the reign of Claudius^ escaped with impixniij; and redounded 
thereafter to her honour. 

33, The same jear produced many arraignments; and 
amongst them one PuUius Celer, at the suit of Asia, which 
the emperor, unable to. absolve him, protracted till he died 
of old age. For Celer, as I have stated, having poisoned the 

» proconsul, Silanus,' by the magnitude of that iniquity screened 
all his other enormities. Cossutianus Oapito was impleaded 
by the Cilicians, ''as impure and detestable, and ckimii^ 
authority to commit in his province the same bold excesses 
as he had in Borne." Sorely beset, however, by the unre- 
mitting vigour of the accusation, at last he abandoned his 
defence, and was condemned under the law against extortion. 
In behalf of Eprius Maroellus, from whom the Lycians sou^t 
restitution, interest predominated so much, that some of his 
accusers were punished with exile, ''as if they had conspired 
to ruin an innocent man." 

34. With Nero now consul for the third time Valerius 
Messala entered upon the consulship : his great-grand&ther, 
Corvinus the orator,* was now by a few old men remembered 
as a colleague in that office with the deified Augustus, the 
third grandfather of Nero. But the honour of that illus- 
trious &mily was augmented by a yearly pension of fiv© 
hundred great sesterces, given to Messala, to sustain his honest 
poverty. To Aurelius Cotta also, and Haterius Antoninus, 
annual payments were assigned by the prince, though they 
had wasted their patrimonial wealth in dissipation. In the 
beginning of this year, the war between the Parthians and 
Romans, for the mastery of Armenia, which had been pro- 
tracted by the feebleness of the efforts with which it had been 
hitherto commenced, was resumed with vigour : for Vologcses 
would not suffer his brother Tiridates to be bereft of the 
monarchy by himself conferred upon him, nor to hold the 
same as a gift from any other power : and Corbulo estet?med 
it becoming the grandeur of the Eoman people to recover 
the conquests formerly made by Lucullus and Pompey. 
Moreover, the Armenians, a people hesitating and wavering 
in their attachments, invited the arms of both; though from 
the situation of their country and simihtude of nuumers, they 

^ See this hook, c. 1. 

' CorrinuB Messala was joint consul with Augustus, ^v.o, 723, 
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were more identified with ihe Parthians, being ako inter* 
mixed in conjugal alliances; and, a£t they were strangers tOr 
liberty, they were the rather inclined to Parthian slavery. 

35. But Corbulo had more to struggle with in the slothful-, 
ness of his soldiisrs than the perfidy of hia enemies : for, the 
lemons brought out of Syria, enervated by a long peace, bor^ 
with much impatience the duties of Eoman soldiers. It fully 
appeared that in that army there were veterans who had 
never mounted guard, never stood sentry; men who gazed at 
a palisade and foss as things strange and wonderful; without 
helmets or breastplates, coxcombs, and only looking after 
gain, having served their whole time in different towns. 
Having, therefore, discharged such as were unfit from sick- 
ness or age, he sought to recruit his forces; and levies wero 
made through Cappadocia and Galati% and a legion from 
Germany was added, with some squadrons of allied cavalry, 
and a detachment of in&ntry from the cohorts. The whole^ 
army, too, was kept in tents; though such was the rigour of 
the winter, that the earth, which was covered with ice, would 
not, without digging, afford a place for their tents. Many, 
had their limbs shrivelled up by the intense cold; and some, 
as they stood sentry, were frozen to death. One soldier was 
particularly remarked, whose hands, as he carried a bundle of 
wood, mortified so suddenly, that still clasping the burden, 
they dropped from his mutilated arms. The general himself, 
thinly clad, his head bare, when the troops assembled, or 
were employed in their works, was incessantly among them,, 
commending the stout-hearted, comforting the feeble, and ex-^ 
hibiting an example to all. Afterwards, as many, shrinking 
from the hardship of the climate and the service, deserted, 
he had recourse to severity; nor did he, as is done in other 
armies, treat the first or second offence with indulgence; but 
whoever deserted his colours, instantly atoned for it widi hi& 
life : a course which experience proved to be salutary, and pre* 
ferable to compassion : inasmuch as there were fewer deser- 
tions from that camp, than from those in which lenity waa 
employed. 

36. Corbulo, meanwhile keeping his legions in camp, till 
the spring had advanced ; and having stationed the auxiliary 
cohorts in convenient places, forewarned them not to venture 
to provoke a battle : the superintendence of these garrison* 
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he committed to Pactius Orphitus, who had served in the 
honourable rauk of first centurion. Although he had ac- 
quainted the general by letter, that the Barbarians acted 
liegligently, and an . opportunity presented itself for striking 
a blow, he was ordered to abide within his entrenchments, 
and wait for reinforcements: but he broke through his 
orders ; for, upon the arrival of some few troops of horse 
from the neighbouring fortresses, who from inexperience 
demanded battle, he engaged the enemy and was routed ; and 
those who ought to have supported him, terrified with his 
disaster, returned in alarm and precipitation to their respec* 
tive fortifications : Corbulo regarded this as a serious offence, 
and after reproving Pactius, tiie captains, and common sol* 
diers, he ordered them all to camp without the entrench- 
ment :^ and under this degradation they were continued; 
nor were they relieved but on the supplication of the whole 
9rmy. 

37. Now Tiridates, who, besides his own vassals, was sup- 
ported by the power of his brother Vologeses, no longer 
assailed Armenia by furtive attacks, but with open war, and 
committed depredations upon all such as he suspected of 
attachment to us ; if troops were drawn out against him, he 
eluded the encounter, shifting rapidly from place to place, and 
effecting more by the terror of his name than by fighting. 
Corbulo therefore, having long laboured to come to an engage- 
ment, but always frustrated, and being obliged, after the 
plan of the enemy, to adopt a desultory mode of operation, 
distributed his forces so that his lieutenants and prefects 
might invade several places at once : at the same time he 
directed king Antiochus to fall upon the Armenian provinces 
contiguous to his own. For Pharasmanes having slain his sou 
^ Rhadamistus as a traitor, was, in order to testify his fidelity to 
us, giving increased effect to his enmity against the Armenians, 
The Insechians too, a people then first engaged in our alli- 
ance, and never before united with the Romans, overran the 

1 This mode of punishment was established by ancient usage. Livy 
relates that the cohorts which had lost their colours were obliged to 
remain on the outside of the camp, without their tents, and were found 
in that condition by Valerius Maximus the dictator : " Cohortes, quao 
signa amiserant, extra vallum sine tentoriis destitutas invenit dictator 
Valerias Maximus." — Liyy, lib. x. 4. 
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wilds of Armenia. Thus all the meiasures of Tiridates re>* 
Tersed his anticipations ; and he despatched ambassadors to 
'demand, in his own name and that of the Parthians, '* upon 
-what score it was that, after lately giving hostages, and re- 
newing his former amity, which should open a way even to 
fresh benefits, he Was driven from Armenia, his hereditary 
right? that Vologeses had not hitherto taken arms in person, 
because they both desired to settle matters by argument 
rather than force. But if war were persisted in, the Arsacid© 
would not be forsaken of the courage and good fortune so 
often proved by Koman defeats.'* Corbulo, aware that Vo- 
logeses was occupied with the revolt of Hyrcania, in answer 
to Tiridates, persuaded him to apply to the emperor as a sup- 
plicant ; " he might,"jihe said, " enjoy a permanent kingdom 
in peace, and without effusion of blood ; if, rejecting remote 
and protracted hopes, he would embrace the preferable objects 
within his reach." 

38. But, as the consummation of peace was not advanced 
by the interchange of messengers, it was at last resolved to 
^x a time and place for an interview. Tiridates said, " he 
would be attended by a guard of a thousand horse, but would 
not prescribe to Corbido what number of troops of every 
kind should accompany him, provided they came without 
helmets and breastplates, so as to exhibit the appearance of 
peace." The cunning of the Barbarian must have been 
manifest to every man breathing, especially to an old and 
cautious captain ; that by limiting the number of men on 
one side, and leaving liberty for a greater number on the 
Hher, a snare was intended : for, against horsemen practised 
in the use of the bow, numbers would avail nothing if their 
persons were exposed without the protection of armour. 
Corbulo, however, concealing his convictions, answered, " that 
matters which concerned both their states, would be more 
properly discussed in presence of both armies:" and chose a 
place composed in part of hills rising with a gentle ascent, 
suitable for receiving his infantry ; partly of an extended 
plain, affording scope for ranging the troops of horse. On 
the day appointed, Corbulo advanced first; on the wings he 
posted the allied troops and the auxiliaries of the kings ; in 
the centre, the sixth legion, with which he had mingled three 
thousand men of the third, brought by ni^bt tcoiisi ^si^^^s. 

TAO. — VOL. h 2 
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camp, all under one eagle, to preserve etill the appearance of 
a single legion. Tiridatea, late in the day, appeami at fiome 
distance, whenoe he could be easi^ seen than heard, Thiis 
the Boman gjeneral, no oon&rence taking place, ordered bis 
men to retire to their seyeral camps. 

39. The king too retreated in haste, whether it were that 
he apprehended a design to surprise him, as the Romans filed 
off in different directions, or to intercept their provisions 
which were coming from Trapezus and the Eimne sea: bii^ 
as the provisions passed over the mountains, which were 
secured by parties of our men, he had no opportunity of 
attacking them : and Corbulo, that the war might not linger 
on without effecting anything; and to force the Armenians to 
defend their own dwellings, set himself to raze their strong- 
holds : the attack of the strongest of all in that quarter, 
named Yolandum, he reserved to himself; to Cornelius 
Flaccus, his lieutenant, and Insteius Capito, praefect of the 
oamp, he committed tlie smaller. Then having viewed the 
fortifications, and prepared all things requisite for storming 
the place, he exhorted his men " to exterminate a vagabond 
foe, unprepared for war, and indisposed to peace, but by their 
flight confessing their perfidy and cowardice : he bade them 
do this, and at once enrich themselves with spoil, and cover 
themselves with glory." He then distributed his forces into 
four divisions : one he brought up in close array in form of 
a tortoise, in order to undermine the rampart ; others were 
ordered to apply ladders to the walls, and a large party to 
throw brands and javelins from the engines : to the engineei-s 
too and slingers a position was assigned, whence they migi^ 
from a distance discharge stones and bullets : so that con- 
sternation prevailing everywhere alike, no one position might 
relieve another. Such was the ardour and emulation of the 
troops in the execution of these orders, that in four hours 
the walls were stripped of their defenders, the barriera of the 
gates forced, the works scaled, and all of full age put to the 
sword; without the loss of one of our men, and very few 
wounded. The multitude not bearing arms, were set to sale 
by public auction: the conquerors made spoil of the rest. 
Equal success attended the lieutenant-general and prsefect of 
the camp: in one day they took three castles by storm: 
when the rest, from dread, or the inclination of the inhabi- 
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tants, siirrendered; which inspired a resolution to attempt 
Artaxata, the capital of Armenia. The legions were nol^ 
however, conducted thither the shortest r^A; for if they 
passed the Arazes, which washes the walls of the city, by a 
bridge, they would have been exposed to the weapons of the 
enemy. At a distant pointy therefore, they forded it, where 
the stream was broader and shallow. 

40. As for Tiridates, he struggled between shame and fear; 
lest if he submitted to a siege, it would appear that there 
was no reliance to be placed upon him; if he attempted to 
prevent it, he should be hampered with his cavabry on diffi- 
cult and intricate ground: at last he determined to show 
himself in order of battle, and at break of day b^in the 
onset, or by a feigned flight draw the Romans into a snare. 
Suddenly, therefore, he beset them, but without surprise to 
our general, who had formed his army as well for a battle as 
a march. On the right marched the third legion; on the 
left the sixth ; and in the centre a chosen detachment from 
the tenth; the baggage was secured between the ranks, and 
a thousand horse guarded the rear: they were ordered ''to 
repulse the foe, when they came on; but not to pursue 
them when they fled.** The foot archers and remainder of 
the horse were placed on the wings on the left^ extending 
further than the other, over the lower part of the mountains; 
that, if the enemy broke in there, he might be encoxmtered 
at once by our front, and by the centre of the army. Tiri- 
dates advanced upon them from different points, yet never 
within the throw of a dart ; but at one time with a menacing 
air, at another assuming the appearance of dismay, trying to 
induce us to open our rankcf, that he might £sdl upon us when 
disordered. When he saw no unwary relaxation in our order, 
and only one captain of horse, who had advanced too boldly, 
falling under a shower of arrows, had confirmed all the rest 
in submission to discipline by his &te, he marched off at the 
approach of the evening. 

41. Corbulo encamped upon the place; and, supposing 
that Tiridates had retired to Artaxata^ was imresolved 
whether he shoidd march thither the same night with his 
legions unencumbered by baggage, and immediately invest 
it : but, upon tidings brou^t him by his spies, that the king 
had undertaken a long march, it was uncioxtaisL ^\^sdt^^ 

z2 
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towards Media or Albania,' he waited for the light, and 
despatched his light^armed troops to invest the city, and 
begin the assault at a distaince. But the inhabitants yolunta- 
jily opening their gates, surrendered themselves, and all that 
belonged to them, to the Eomans: for which their lives were 
spared. The city wi^s set fire to, and levelled with tha 
ground; for, such was the compass of its walls, that they 
could not be defended without a powerM garrison, nor werQ 
our forces such as to divide between the establishment of a 
garrison and the prosecution of the war : or, had it been left 
untouched and xmguarded, there had been no profit nor glory 
in having taken it. A miracle, interposed as it seemed by the 
decree of heaven, is also reported to have occurred : for while 
the whole region without the walls, and up to the buildingai, 
was illuminated by the sun, the space enclosed by them was 
suddenly so completely enveloped in a pitchy cloud, and 
parted with flashes of lightning, that it was concluded the city 
was given over to destruction ; the powers of heaven being 
arrayed, as it were, in hostility against it. For these suc- 
cesses Nero was solemnly saluted Imperator; and by a decree 
of the senate, days of public supplication were appointed, with 
statues, arches, and perpetual consulships to the prince : 
moreover, it was decreed that the day when the city was 
won, when the news arrived, and on which it was laid before 
the senate, should all be enrolled amongst the festivals ; with 
several other particulars of the same stamp, so extravagant, 
that Caius Cassius, though he had agreed to the former, yet 
argued here, " that were every instance of public prosperity to 
be attended with public thanksgiving, the whole year would 
not suffice for supplication : a distribution ought therefore 
to be made of days of devotion, and days of business, in 
such sort that the worship of the gods might be solemnised 
without interfering with the secular business of men." 

42, After this, a man who had been harassed with vicissi- 
tudes, and had earned the hatred of many, was condemned : 
not, however, without imputation on the honour of Seneca : 
it was Publius Suilius,* who during the reign of Claudius had 
been an object of terror, and notoriously venal, and though 

* The Medi and Albani occupied the shores of the Caspian, to tho 
«ast and north-east of Armenia respectively. 

* For Suilius, see Annals, iv. 31, and xL 1. 
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iiow by the change of times considerably fallen, yet not so 
low as his enemies wished t and who chose rather to bear the 
tsharacter of a criminal, than descend to that of a supplicant. 
For the purpose of crushing him, it wiaa supposed that the 
decree of the senate was mside at this. time for the revival of 
the Cincian law, which subjected to penalties those who had 
pleaded for hire. Nor did Suilius, on his part, spare com- 
plaints and riecriminations; but besides the inherent vehe- 
mence of his temper, feeling himself at liberty to say what 
he liked at his advanced time of life, upbraided Seneca, "as 
an inveterate foe to all the friends of Ckudius, during whose 
reign he had been justly doomed to exile; and also as one 
who being habituated to indolent studies, and conversant 
only with the inexperience of youth, was actuated by envy 
towards those who in defending the rights of their fellow- 
citizens, exercised a vigorous and genuine eloquence. For 
himself, he had been qusostor to Germanicus; but Seneca^ 
the adulterer of Germanicus's daughter.^ Ought it to be 
considered a more heinous offence, to obtain the rewards of 
an honest vocation from a suitor who freely gives it, than to 
convert the chambers of princesses into scenes of adultery? 
By what precepts of wisdom, what principles of philosophy, 
had he, during four years of imperial fevour, amaased a for- 
tune of three hundred thousand great sesterces 1 At Rome, 
testaments and the childless were caught, as it were, in his 
toils ; Italy and the provinces were drained by his exorbitant 
usury.' But as for himself, his wealth was the fruit of in- 
dustry, and within the bounds of moderation. He was 
determined to be exposed to charges, perilous prosecutions^ 
and every degree of hardship and su^ering, rather than 
debase an established reputation, the acquisition of a long 
life, by submitting to an upstart of fortune.'* 

43. Nor were there wanting persons to relate to Seneca all 

^ This was Julia, the daughter of Germanicus. Seneca was accused 
of an intrigue with her, and banished hj Claudius to the isle of Corsica, 
A.U.C. 794. He was recalled by the influence of Agrippina. Annals, 
xii. 8. 

2 The charge of usury, with which the memory of Seneca is loaded, 
rests chiefly on the authority of Dio. By that historian we are told 
that the philosopher had placed immense sums at 'interest in Britain, 
and, by his vexatious and unrelenting demands of payment, was tha 
cause of insurrections among the Britons. 
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tbese reproaches, m the yety words, or in their own malignant 
versions of them. Accusere too were found, who arraigned 
him ''for his excesses in Asia when he ruled as quasstor there; 
for plundering the inhabitants, and embezzling the public 
revenue.*' But as a whole year was granted them for pre* 
paring their evidence, it was determined to save time bj 
proceeding upon his enormitieB at Home, of which there were 
abundant witnesses at hand. By these it was urged, that 
by a virulent accusation he had driven Quintus Pomponius* 
to the necessity of raising a civil war : that by him was pro* 
cured the violent death of Poppaea Sabina, and of Julia,- the 
daughter of Drusus: by him the doom of Valerius Asiaticus, 
of Lusius Satuminus, and of Conielius Lupus was contrived. 
In addition to these, they laid to his charge whole bands of 
Eoman knights, condemned at his instance; with the long 
train of cruelties that stained the reign of Claudius. In Ms 
defence he began to allege, *^ that of all these prosecutions he 
had engaged in none of his own inclination, but in obedience 
to the prince." But Nero checked this plea, and testified 
that, from the memoirs of Claudius, he foimd that no accusar 
tion of any person whatsoever had been undertaken by com-^ 
pulsion from him. The accused then set up the pretence of 
the orders of Messalina, and his defence began to give way : 
" for why, it was said, had no other advocates but Suilius 
been singled out to prostitute their eloquence to the purposes 
of that merciless strumpet? the instruments of atrocious 
deeds must be punished, when, having received the wages of 
their iniquities, they shift the iniquities themselves upon 
others." A part of his estate was accordingly confiscated : 
for to his son and grandaughter the other part was granted ; 
besides that from the sentence were also exempted the fortunes 
left them by the will of their mother, and that of their grand- 
father; and he was banished to the Balearian Isles. But 
neither during the heat and peril of the prosecution, nor after 
his condemnation, was his spirit dismayed: he is even said to 
have supported tie loneliness of exile by living luxuriously 
and voluptuously. The informers attacked his son NeruUinus 
with charges of public plunder, relying on the odium pf his 

^ Quintus Pomponius has been mentioned before, Annals, vi 18. 
For the death of Sabina Poppaca^ see Annals, xi 2. 
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other's gnilt ; but the prinoe interposed, on the ground that 
the demands of justice were aJreadj satisfied. 

44. About the same time, Octavius Sagitta^ tribune of the 
people, in&tuated with a passion for Pontia, a manied woman, 
gained her by vast presents, first to consent to adultery, 
afterwards to abandon her husband; engaging to marry her, 
and stipulating l^at she should marry him. But the woman, 
when she found herself single, framed perpetual excuses for 
delays; alleged the ayersion of her &ther, and then, haying 
found reason to hope for a wealthier husband, renounced her 
engagement. Octavius, on the other hand, one moment oont- 
plained bitterly, the next menaced : he adjured her by the 
reputation which he had shipwrecked, by the wealth he had 
consumed ; and in fine told her, that lus life, which was aH 
that was left him, was at her disposal Finding her deaf to 
all his reasonings, he requested the solace of one night, soothed 
by which he might afterwards govern his passion. The night 
was fixed, and Pontia appointed a maid, her confidant, to 
watch her chamber. Sagitta brought with him one freedman, 
and a dagger concealed under his robe. The interview 
began as is usual in lovers' quarrels; there was chiding and 
beseeching, reproaches and reconciliations; and part of the 
night was devoted to embraces: immediately after which^ 
fired with rage, he std)bed her with his dagger in a moment 
of perfect security; wounded and fiightened away ihe maid, 
who was running to her assistance, and burst out of the 
chamber. The next day disclosed a manifest murder, and by 
what hand could not be doubted, for it was proved he had 
passed some time with her. But his freedman took the 
guilty deed upon himseli^ and said he did it to avenge the 
wrongs of his master: and some, touched with the signal 
magnanimity of his conduct, were disposed to believe him, 
till the maid, recovered firom her wound, brought the &cts to 
light ; so that the tribune was arraign^ before the consuls 
by the father of the deceased, and, at the expiration of his 
office, condemned by the senate to the penalties of the law on 
assassins.^ 

45. An instance of immodesty no less remarkable, proved 
this year the source of serious calamities to the state. Ixi 
the city lived a daughter of Titus OUius, who had taken the 

^ He was sent into banishment. Hist. iy. 44. 
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name of Poppaea Sabina, &om Poppsens Sabinus,' her mother'^ 
&ther; a man distingaished on the roll of fame, and eclinaiiig 
his contemporaries, by the splendour of consular and tri- 
umphal honours* For Ollius, ere he had been invested witii 
public dignities, had his prospects blighted by the friendship 
of Seganus. This woman possessed every ornament but that 
of an unpollhted mind; for from her mother/ who in beauly 
excelled all the women of her time, she derived ihe chBrms 
of person, and the recommendation of her &mily : her wealth 
^as proportioned to the lustre of her birth; she was engaging 
in her conversation, and not deficient in parts; pnuUsh in 
her exterior deportment, but a wanton in reality : seldom she 
appeared abroad, and when she did, with her &oe partiaUy 
veiled^ that she might not satiate the sight, or because it 
became her. Beckless of character, she made no distinction 
between husbands and adulterers; unshackled by affection in 
herself or others, wherever her interest appeared, thither she 
transferred her attachments. Hence, though she was married 
to Rufus Crispinus, a Roman knight, by whom she had a son,* 
she was allured by the youth and gaiety of Otho; and because 
the rays of Nero's friendship were concentrated upon him, 
without any interval of delay the adulterous connexion was 
followed by a marriage. 

46. Otho began to extol the beauty and charms of his wife 
to the prince ; either from the indiscretion of a lover, or to 
inflame the passions of Nero, that the tie arising out of their 
enjoyment of the same woman might increase his influence. 
Often, as he proudly rose from the emperor's table, he was 
heard to say, " that he was going to her ; ejaculating, that he 
was blessed with a wife who united noble birth and beauty, 
qualities which all desired, but the fiivourite of fortune alone 
enjoyed." After these and similar incitements, little time 
was lost ; but having permitted him to visit her, Poppaea at 
first gradually gained an ascendency over him by soft arts 
and caresses ; feigning herself smitten with his fine person, 

^ Probably the same who was consul, a.xt.c. 762. 

3 Her mother Poppsea has been mentioned, Annals, xL 1, 2. 

3 The name of the son was Rufinus Crispinus, who, we are told by 
Suetonius, was thrown into the sea by order of Nero, because he was 
reported to act among his playfellows the part of a general or an 
emperor. (Suet, in Neron. s. 35.) Otho, mentioned above as the 
Beducer of Poppaia, was afterwards emperor. 
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and overcome by her passion for him. But soon, when now 
the prince's affection was inflamed^ she changed her former 
behaviour into haughtiness: if she were detained above a 
night or two^ ^' she was a married woman, she tsried, nor could 
she relinquifsii her husband, who had won her by his mode of 
living, which no man could equal. Otho was magnificent in 
his idead, and in his style of living; \mder his roof she beheld 
everything worthy the most exalted fortune : whereas Nero^ 
8is he was attached to Aete, and inured to the embraces of 
,a slave, had derived from anassociation with a bond woman 
nothing but what was mean and abject." Otho was debarred 
from his usual intimacy, and afterwards ft^m all intercourse 
liud access; and at last, to remove a rival from the city, he 
was preferred to the government of Lusitania; where, till the 
beginning of the civil wars, he conducted himself with up- 
rightness and honour, and not in accordance with his previous 
disrepute — heedless and dissolute in a state of inactivity, but 
discreet in the exercise of power. 

47. Nero hitherto sought disguises for his immoralities 
and crimes. He entertained the strongest suspicions of 
Cornelius Sylla, mistaking the dulness of his spirit for the 
opposite qualities of deep artifice and dissimulation. Graptus^ 
a freedman of Csesar's, who had grown old in court inter- 
(course, and ever since the reign of Tiberius had been made 
fiimiliar with the practices of the palace, inflamed these 
apprehensions by the following forgery. The Milvian bridge^ 
was then the great place of resort 'for nightly debaucheries, 
and thither Nero often went that he might play his pranks 
with the more freedom without the city. Graptus therefore 
feigned, " that persons had waylaid him as he returned thence 
by the Flaminian way, but by good fortime he had escaped it 
by coming home by a different route through the gardens of 
Sallust;* and that of this plot Sylla was the author." Thd 
only foundation of all this was, that as some of the emperor's 
attendants were returning, certain youths, indulging in the 
licentiousness then universally practised, had tried to frighten 
them. But not a slave of Sylla's, nor one of his dependents, 

* This bridge lay in the line of the Flaminian Road, to the north of 
the city. 

* Brotier says, now Villa Belloni and Villa Verospi, near the gate^ 
called Salara. 
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was recognised as being present; and as for himself he ' 
of a spirit 80 deqncable, and so unequal to all ^iterpriae^ that 
it was absurd to suppose him guilty of the orime. Never^ 
thelessy just as if he had been convicted, he was banished, and 
confined within the walls of Marseilles. 

48. During the same consulship were heard two different 
deputations from Puteoli — one from their senate, the othor 
from the populace ; the former inveighing against the violence 
of the multitude, the latter against ^e oppression and avarice 
of the magistrates and nobles : and as the fieustioua had pror 
ceeded so far as to throw stones, and threaten fire, and were 
betaking themselves to arms and massacre, Caius Cassius was 
appointed to apply a remedy; but as they could not bear the 
severity of his proceedings, at his own request the charge was 
transferred to the two brothers Scribonii, assisted by a preeto- 
rian cohort; by the terror of which, and the execution of a 
few, concord was restored amongst the inhabitants. 

49. The decree of the senate now made, for permitting the 
Syracusans to exceed the number formerly limited in their 
shows of gladiators, is a matter so common, that I should 
not insert it here had not Paetus Thrasea opposed it, and 
thence ministered to his revilers occasion of censuring his 
sentiments. " For if he believed," said they, " that the con- 
dition of the commonwealth called upon the senators to 
exert freedom of speech, why were his censures confined to 
things of such trivial moment 9 How came it that he did 
not advise or impugn measures relating to war and peace, the 
revenue, the laws, and whatever else concerned the stability 
of the Eoman state ^ To every senator, as soon as he had 
the privilege of voting, frill freedom was allowed of propound- 
ing whatever he would, and of claiming that it might be put 
to the vote. Was there no other subject calling for amend- 
ment, that he confined himself to objecting to an enlarge- 
ment of the scale on which the Syracusans should exhibit 
their spectacles? Were all the other matters in every de- 
partment of the government just as excellently regulated as 
if Thrasea himself, and not Nero, held the reins 1 But if 
things of the highest importance must be winked at, how 
much more should they abstain from those of trivial mo- 
ment?" To his friends, who asked him the meaning of his 
conduct, Thrasea answered, " that it was not in ignorance of 
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the state of thii^ tiiat he rectified decrees of that sort, but 
consulting the honour of the senate; that it m%ht be plais 
that those ^o applied tiieir thoughts even to the *hiost 
insignificant things, -would tk&ver omit the care of the most 

50. The same year, so frequent were the impn^HOOn^ of 
the people against the oppr»ion8 of the tax-gatherers, that 
Nero deliberated about the s^p^fS^tt^ip^att/duties, and thus^ 
bestowing the fidrest gift upon the human race. But the 
senator8, ^fter many high encomiums upon his magnanimity^ 
ffiWMlldd his rashness by apprising him, ^ that ti^e dissolu- 
tion of the empire must follow a reduction of the revenue* 
which sustained it ; inasmuch as, if duties were extinguish^ 
the natural consequence was, that the abolition of tribute* 
must be conceded to clamour. That the companies for &rmr 
ing the revenues were for the most part instituted by the 
consuls and tribunes, even at a time when popular liberty wa* 
in its vigour at Home ; and the provisions whidi followed 
were so adapted, that the calculation of income and the ne- 
cessity of expenditure should ootrespond. But the extortion* 
of the tax-gatherers evidently required to be restrained, that 
the burdens borne by the people for so many years without 
murmuring, might not be rendered odious by tlie severity of 
additional exactions." / 

51. The emperor therefore by an edict ordained, that the ' 
schedules of every impost, which had till then been kept 
secret, should be published. That the publicans should re- 
vive no omitted claims more than a year in arrear. That at 
Rome the prsetor, and in the provinces the propreetor or 
proconsul for the time being, should adjudicate summarily 
in suits against the tax-gatherers: but the soldiers should 
still be exempt, save those who trafficked; with other regula- 
tions highly equitable, which were observed for a short time, 
but afterwards became obsolete. The abolition however of 
the fortieth penny, and of the fiftieth, continues; as also that 
of other heads of illicit exactions invented by l^e publicans. 
Moreover, the importation of grain from the provinces her 
yond sea was regulated; and an ordinance made that the 
ships of traders shotdd not be reckoned in the estimate of 
their effects, nor any duty be paid for the same. 

52. Two men aooused of maladministiatioa jn Afdcan 
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'Where they had been proconsuls, wer6 a4>quitted by the em- 
peror : they were Sulpicius Camerinus,^ and Pomponius 
Silvanns. The former in opposition to a few private pro- 
secutors, who charged him rather with acts of severity than 
extorting money. But Silvanus was beset by a vast array of 
nccusersjt who required time to produce their witnesses; but 
he demanded to be instantly put on his defence, and carried 
his point by being wealthy, childless, and old; though he 
outlived and disappointed tiiiose by whose intrigues he was 
acquitted. 

53. Till this time affairs in Germany had continued in a 
state of tranquillity, from the feeling of our commanders 
there, who, as triumphal honours were so miserably prosti- 
tuted, judged that the greater honour was to be reaped by 
preserving peace. Paulinus Pompeius and Lucius Yetus then 
commanded the army. Not however to keep the soldiers 
^memployed ; the former now perfected the dam which had 
been begun by Drusus sixty-three years before, to restrain 
the overflowing of the Ehine;^ while Vetus was digging a 
canal of communication between the Arar ^ and Moselle, that 
the armies from Italy, having sailed by sea, and then up the 
Ehone and Arar, might pass through this canal into the 
Moselle, and thence sail down the Rhine into the ocean : so 
that all difficulties of the passage being removed, a commu- 
nication by water might be opened from west to north, be- 
tween the two shores. But this great work was marred by 
the envy of iElius Gracilis, the lieutenant of Belgic Graul, 
who warned Vetus against bringing his legions into another's 
province, and courting the affections of the Gauls; insisting 

* Sulpicius Camerinus, with his son, was afterwards put to death 
by Nero. 

2 Drusus, the father of Gennanicus, died in Germany, a.u.c. 745. 
He had finished a canal, as mentioned, Annals, iL 8 ; and, to prevent 
the overflowings of the Rhine, which often deluged the adjacent parts 
of Gaul, he laid the plan of a strong bank, by which the waters would 
have been thrown into a different course, and discharged into the 
lakes, now the Zuyder-zee. This great work was at length finished by 
Paulinus Pompeius. 

^ The Arar is now the Saone. Brotier observes, that this great 
undertaking, tending to imite the Mediterranean and the Ocean, 
often attempted, and as often abandoned, was at length accomplished, 
to the immortal glory of Louis XIV. That " imperial work" is now 
^led the Royal Canal, or the Canal of Languedoc. 
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that such conduct would alarm the emperor ; an apprehension 
by which worthy enterprises are frequently frustrated. 

54. But from the continued inaction of both armies, a 
report arose that the generals were enjoined not to lead them 
against the enemy. Th^ Frisians therefore occupied thet 
forests and morasses with their youth, and conveying over 
the lakes those unfit for war from sex or age, placed them 
along the banks of the Rhine, and then proceeded to settle 
themselves upon the unoccupied lands set apart for the sol- 
diers, under the counsel and conduct of Verritus and Malorix, 
who ruled this nation, so far as Germans submit to rule. 
They had already founded their dwellings, sown the fields, 
and were cultivating the lands, as if they had been their 
native soilj when Dubius Avitus, who succeeded Paulinus in 
the province, by threatening them with an attack from the 
Romans, unless they retired to their ancient territories, op 
from the emperor obtained a new settlement, forced Verritus 
and Malorix to betake themselves to supplication. They 
proceeded to Rome ; where, while they waited for access to 
Nero, who was engaged in other aflSdrs, amongst the several 
sights which are usually shown to Barbarians, they were con- 
ducted into Pompey's theatre,^ that they might observe the 
immensity of the Roman people. Here, while they gazed 
round them — ^for indeed they took no delight in scenic re- 
presentations which they understood not — ^asking about the 
mass of people seated in the pit, the distinctions of orders^ 
" which were the Roman knights, and where sat the senate," 
they spied certain persons in a foreign habit, sitting upon the 
benches of the senators, and asked who were these 1 When 
they had learnt that this was a distinction conferred upon the 
ambassadors of such nations as signalised themselves by their 
merit and friendship towards the Romans; "There is not a 
nation upon earth," they exclaimed, "which surpasses th^ 
Germans in prowess and fidelity," and down they came and 
took their seats among the senators: a proceeding viewed 
indulgently by the spectators, as a specimen of ancient sim- 
plicity, and the effect of an honest emulation. Nero bestowed 
upon both the privileges of Roman citizens, but ordered that 
the Frisians should abandon their new possessions; and aa 

* Pliny the elder says, that Pompey's theatre was large enough to 
hold forty thousand men. Pliny, lib. xzzvl 15« 
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tbey refused to obey, they weie forced to it by a sudden 
attack of the auxiliary honse^ who made prisoners or slew all 
ivho obstinately resisted. 

55. The same lands were seissed by the AmpsiTarians,^ a 
more potent people, not in their own multitudes only, but 
also from the sympathy of the Belabouring nations : for 
having been exterminated by the Chaucians, and destitute of 
a settlement, they were seeing shelter in some foreign land. 
They were also led by a man of high renown amongst these 
nations, as well as of approved fidelity towards the Bomans, 
named Boiocalus; who upon this occasion alleged, '^ that, upon 
the revolt of the Chemscans,' he had been thrown into bonds 
by order of Arminius, and afterwards served under Tiberius, 
then under Germanicus; and, to the merit of fifty years' ser- 
vice and adherence to the Romans, he was ready to add that 
-of submitting his people to their dominion. What portion of 
the plain lay unoccupied, to receive sometime the sheep and 
<».ttle of the soldiers? They might certainly keep the lands 
reserved for flocks in those quarters where human beings were 
fiaid to dwell : all that was desired was that they would not 
prefer desolation and solitude to a friendly population. These 
lands were formerly held by the Chamavians; next by the 
Tubantes ; afterwards by the Usipians.' As the heavens were 
appropriated to the gods, so was the earth to the children of 
men ; and such portions of it as none possessed, were free to 
alL" Then, turning his eyes to the sun, and invoking the 
starry host, he asked them, as if holding personal converse 
with them, " whether they looked with complacency upon a 
desert soil; rather would they pour the ocean over it in 
revenge of robbers of lands." 

56. Avitus, who was affected by this appeal, replied, " that 
the commands of superiors must be obeyed. The gods whom 
they invoked had appointed, that to the Romans should ap- 
pertain the sovereign disposal, what to bestow and what to 

^ The country mto whicli the irruption was made is supposed to be 
the land between Wesel and Dusseldorf. The Ampsivarlans, before 
they were expelled by the Chaucians, inhabited the territory between 
the river Amisia (the Ems) and the Rhina 

^ The revolt of the Cheruscans in which YaruB and his. three legions 
perished. Annals, i. 10. 

2 For the Chamavians, the Tubantes, and Usipians, see the Mannei-s 
ofthe Germans, 32, 33. 
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take awaj; and not to allow any other judges than them- 
selyes." This was his answer to the Ampsivarians generally ; 
but to Boiocahis himself he promised, that in acknowlQ(%ment 
of his attachment to the Bomans, he would give him lands ; 
an offer which he spumed, regarding it as the price of treachery, 
and added, '^ A land to live in we may want, but a place to die 
in we cannot :" and thus they parted with angry feelings on 
both sides. The Ampsiyarians inyited to a confederacy in the 
war the Bructerians, Tencterians,^ and even other nations 
more remote. Avitus having written to Curtilius Mancia, who 
commanded the upper army, to pass the Bhine, and make a 
hostile demonstration upon their rear, himself led his legions 
into the territories of the Teneterians^ threatening them with 
annihilation unless they abandoned the confederacy. The 
Tencterians accordingly withdrawing, theBruoterians, impelled 
by similar fears, followed Ihem; and all the other members 
shrinking from dangers incurred in others' quanrels, the Amp- 
sivarians, alone and deserted by all, fell back upon the Usipians 
and Tubantes, who drove them out of their territories ; and 
having sought a reception first with the Cattians, then with 
the Cheruscans, after protracted wanderings, as strangers, 
destitutes, and enemies, all their youth fell by the sword in a 
foreign land, and the helpless multitude were portioned out as 
captives. 

57. A severe battle was fought between the Hermundurians 
and the Cattians during the same summer, each party forcibly 
asserting a claim to the river which divided their territories, 
and which yielded abundance of salt.' Besides their propensity 
to settle everything by the sword, they were animated by a 
deep-rooted religious persuasion "that these places approached 
nearer to heaven than any other, and nowhere did the suppli- 
cations of men reach the ears of the gods more speedily. 
Hence by the indulgence of the deities, in this river, and in 
these groves, salt was produced, not, as with other nations, 
from the inundations of the sea drying upon the shore, but 
by pouring water upon a flaming pile of wood, condensed by 
the opposite elements of fire and water."' The issue of the 

^ For the Bructeziana aoid Tencterians, see the Manners of the Gar- 
mans, 32, 33. 

^ This was the river Sala, still known by the same name. It dis- 
charges itself into the Albis (now the Elbe). 

3 This method of producing salt is explained by Pliny, Hiat, K«Ai. 
lib. xxzi 7. 
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war was prosperous to the Hermundurians^ but to the Cattiang 
the more calamitous, as the victors had devoted the adverse 
host to Mars and Mercury ; by which vow men and horses^ 
and whatever else appertains to the vanquished, are doomed 
to destructio'A : thus their threats against the enemy recoiled 
upon themselves. The Ubians, a state in alliance with us^ 
were at this time afflicted by a sudden calamity ; for fires 
issuing from the earth caught and consumed, in every direction, 
their farm-houses, their crops, and their towns, and were ad^ 
vanoing to the walls of the lately-built settlement. Neither 
could they be extinguished even by the falling of rain, or. by 
the throwing of water, or by any other similar application ; 
till some boors, despairing of a remedy, and enraged at the 
havoc, attacked it at a distance with volleys of stones : and 
then, as the flames abated, they approached nearer, and by 
blows from their clubs and other stripes, they sought to 
frighten the fires away as though they had been wild beast& 
At length they stripped themselves of their clothes^ and threw 
them on, and the more soiled and worn they were, the moare 
eflFectual they proved. 

58. During the same year the decay of the tree Ruminalis,^ 
in the Comitium, in consequence of its branches dying and iti 
trunk withering, — that tree which, eight hundred and forty 
years ago, had sheltered the infency of Romulus and Eemus, 
— was regarded as an awful portent; but at length it put forth 
new shoots, and recovered its verdure. 

^ It was supposed that under the shade of this tree Bomulus and 
Remus were nourished by the she-wolf. Humeri was an old Latin word 
for mamma, or the dug of the animal : thence the tree was called 
Ruminalis, 
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BOOK XIV. 



1. DuRiNO the consulship ofCaius Yipstanus and Cains Fon-*^ 
teiusy ^^o determined no longer to delay the parricide he had 
long meditated ; his daring spirit having gathered strength from 
the duration of his power, and growing more vehement from 
day to day in his passion for Poppsea, who, despairing of the 
divorce of«Octavia*and her own marriage while Agrippina 
Hved, teased him with incessant accusations, and sometimes 
with an air of raillery upbraided him, calling him *' a pupil, 
who being subject to the orders of another, was so far from 
wielding the authority of emperor, that he was curtailed of 
liberty himself. For why did he delay to marry her 1 was it 
forsooth that he had objections to her person and her ances- 
tors, men distinguished with triumphal honours 9 or to the 
fruitfulness of her body, and the sincerity of her afiPection I 
No ; the truth was, it was dreaded that when his wife, she alt 
least would lay open the injurious treatment of the senate, 
the indignation of the people at the insolence and rapacious- 
ness of his mother : but if Agrippina would bear no daughter- 
in-law who was not virulently opposed to her son, she desired 
to be restored to the embraces of Otho ; for she was ready to 
withdraw to any quarter of the earth, where she might hear 
of the emperor's degradation, rather than stay to behold it, 
mixed up with the perils that beset him." These and similar 
expostulations, enforced with tears and the arts of an adulteress, 
penetrated the soul of Nero: nor did any one check their 
operation, as all desired to see the influence of his mother 
weakened, and as no one supposed that the son would be- 
come so hardened in hatred as to spill the blood of his 
mother. 

2. Cluvius relates that the eagerness of Agiippina to retain 
her influence grew to such a pitch, that often at noon day, as 
Nero was then heated with wine and meats, she presented 
herself to him, while intoxicated, gaily attired and ready ihi: 

TAC. — VOL. L 
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incest ; and 'when at length their wanton kisses and caresses^ 
the harbingers of guilt, attracted the notice of their intimate 
friends, Seneca, for an antidote against the enticements of one 
woman, had recourse to another : and hence Acte,* the freed- 
woman, was introduced ; who, equally anxious for her own 
safety and the character of Nero, warned him that the incest 
was talked of everywhere, his mother glorying in it ; and that 
the soldiery would never bear the rule of a prince so impious. 
Fabius Eustions ascribes this ta the pession, no/t of Agrippina, 
but Nero; and «ay8 tiiat it was broken off by the address of 
the same Acte. iEkit the account given by Cluvitn agrees with 
those of the other writers; and to this side traditiazi inclinesL 
Whether it were that she conceived in her heart an impmitf 
so monstrous, or whether this scheme of nrfieard oi lust ap^ 
peared the more credible in her, who almost in hear «liOdhooA 
had, from thirst of dominion, prostituted herself to Lepidus ; 
with a similar object had abandoned herself to the kist of 
Pallas ; and during her marriage with her nntde dandius, ha4 
been trained to ^uilt of every find and degree. 

3. In consequence Nero began to avoid afl private inter- 
views with her, and upon her going to her gardens, or to her 
villa at Tusculum or Antium, he nsed to applaud her for thus 
courting retirement. At length feeling her as an oppression 
and terror to him wherever she resided, he resolved to kill her, 
and was in suspense only about the mode; by poison, the 
sword, or any other violent means : poison was prefi3rred at 
first; but if it were administered at the prince's table, its 
effects could not be ascribed to accidental causes, as Britan- 
nicus had already perished in the same way. To tamper with 
her domestics appeared impracticable, as from her long fami- 
liarity with crime, she was on the alert against treachery ; and 
by taking antidotes beforehand, had fortified her body against 
poison: and how to dispatch her with the sword, and yet 
hide the deed, no one could suggest : he feared, too, lest the 
person selected for the perpetration of so heinous an act, 
should disregard his orders. Anicetus, an enfranchised slave; 
tutor to Nero in his infancy, but now commander of the fleet' 
at Misenum, hated by and hating Agrippina, here proffered 
the aid of his ingenuity. Accordingly he explained, " how a 
vessel might be so constructed that a portion of it might by ^ 
^ Acte haa "beeix aboady mentioned, Annals, xiii 12. 
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contiiTance fall to pieces and plunge li6r oinawares into tibie 
vater: nothing," be said, " was bo pre^lific m aoddents as th* 
sea ; and if she were iJius cut off by 6hipwTe<&, who c^mld hb 
so injurious as to ascribe the offence of wind and wttves to th^ 
malice of men? the prince should ateo erect a temple- and 
altars to the deceased, and adoprt «very other means dE^ 
parading his filial reverence." 

4. Nero was . pleased with tiae dcTice, whidi was ak^ 
fiivoured by the particular jimcture, for he was then keep^ 
ing the holidays of the Quinquatrus* at Baise. Thither he 
enticed his mother ; frequently declaring, " that the hasty 
humour of parents shoidd be borne with, and her [Spirit 
should be soothed;" in order to raise a rmnour of his being 
reconciled to her; which Agrippina might believe with tiiie 
credulous facility with which women acquiesce in whatever 
gratifies their wishes. When she approached, he met her 
upon the shore, Tor she came from Antium, gave her his 
hand, embraced her, and conducted her to Bauli;^ so the 
villa is called, which, lying between iiie cape of Misenum and 
the 'gulf of Baiae,* is washed by the winding sea. Here, 
amongst other vessels, lay one more ornamental than the 
rest ; as if in this too he sought to honour his mother : for 
she had been always wont tC make her excursionB in a galley 
with three banks of oars, rowed by mariners from the fleet. 
=^She was then invited to a banquet, that the shades of night 
might minister in shrouding the horrid deed . It wasj however, 
apparent that somebody had betrayed the design, and that 
Agrippina, upon hearing of the plot, though douV>tful whether 
to believe it, was conveyed to Baiae in ifwaan ; but, upon het 
arrival, his caresses assuaged her fear : he received her gra- 
ciously, and placed her at table above him; entertained aoA 
amused her with a variety of conversation ; at one time with 
the frankness natural to youth, at another with an air of 
gravity, pretending to communicate with her upon serious 
topics : arid after he had drawn out the banquet to a late 
hour, he escorted her on her departure, fixing his eyes upon 

^ A feast in honour of tfinervm, begixtning on the nineteenth of 
March, and continued for five days. See Ovid, Fast lib. iii. 713, 810. 

^ Bauli, formerly the seat of Hortetudus, was famoua for great plentj 
of fish ; henoe at this day the name 4)f T ' ' « -- • 

^ The same as the Lucrine Lake, hum 
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her, and clinging to her bosom, whether it was to ^doinplete 
the hollow part he had assumed, or that the last Bi^ht of a 
mother on the point ^^f perishing, had power to fix the atten- 
tion of his mind, though brutalized. 

5. The gods, as if to bear damning testimony against the 
impious d^, granted a night lit up with stars; while not a 
breath disturbed the unruffled deep. Agrippina w^ attended 
to by two only of all her train, of whom Crepereius GaUus 
stood by the steerage, and Aceronia, who, as Agrippina re* 
posed, lay at her feet, was again setting before her, with joy, 
the remorse of her son, and her recovered infiuience with 
him : the vessel had not yet made much way, when suddenly^' 
upon a signal given, the roof of the cabin fell in^ being 
loaded with a quantity of lead, and instantly crushed Cre- 
pereius to death. Agrippina and Aceronia were defended by 
the sides of the couch, which rose above them, iemd happened 
to be too strong to yield to the weight : neither did the 
vessel at once fall to pieces; for the mariners were all in con- 
fusion, and the major part of them not being privy to the 
^lot, embarrassed even such as were. The mariners then 
proposed to bear the vessel down on one side, and so sink 
her : but neither did all the accomplices themselves fidl 
in with a project thus startling; and others resisting it, 
diminished the violence with which they were thrown into 
the sea. Now Aceronia, little thinking of the consequence, 
while she cried out that she was Agrippina, and bid them 
succour the prince's mother, was pursued with poles and oars, 
and whatever other naval weapons came first to hand, and so 
slain. Agrippina kept silence, and being therefore the less 
known, escaped, with one wound however upon her shoulder. 
By swimming, and then meeting with some small barks, she 
reached the lake Lucrinus,^ and was thence conducted to her 
owp^^illa. 

,/B. There, reflecting that for* this very end she had been 
summoned by the fraudulent letters of her son, and treated 
with especial honour : that the vessel, close to the shore, not 
from the violence of winds, or from striking upon rocks, had 
given way in its upper works, and fallen to pieces like a frail 

^ The Lucrine Lake (now Lago Lucrino). Agrippina's villa was at 
Bauli. There is in the neighbourhood a place now called Sepolchro 
d' Agrippina. 
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ptructiire for land purposes; taking into jxjbr consideratiou. 
also the fate of Aceronia, and looking up6n her own wound, 
fihe iofened that her only resource a^nst these treachero.u9 
machinations was to act as if she saw them not. With this 
view she. despatched Agerinus, her freedman, to notify to her 
son, <Hhat through the mercy of the godsy and the auspicious, 
influence of his fortune, she had escaped a grievous casualty;, 
but besought him, however terrified at the danger which had 
threatened his mother, to postpone the attention of visiting 
her; for what she ne^ed at present was rest." And mean- 
while, counterfeiting perfect security and composure, she had 
medicines applied to her wound, and fomentations to her 
body : she ordered the will of Aceronia to be brought to her, 
and her effects to be registered and sealed up ; departing in 
this instance only from her plan of dissimulation. 

7. As for Nero, while he was waiting for expresses to apprise 
him that the deed was done, tidings arrived " that she had 
escaped with a slight hurt ; having been so fax imperilled as 
to leave no doubt who was the author." Overpowered with, 
terror and dismay at this intelligence, and protesting that she 
would forthwith come, eager for revenge, he asked, *' what 
resources he had to meet her, whether she armed the slaves, 
or kindled a flame among the soldiery, or forced her way to. 
the senate and people, and charged him with her shipwreck, 
her wound, and the miuder of her friends, unless Burrus and 
Seneca could devise some expedient ?*' He had instantly sum- 
moned both of them, to consult them; neither- is it clear 
whether they were previously informed of the conspiracy : they 
both kept sUence for a long time, either lest they should faU 
in dissuading him from his purpose, or else convinced that 
matters had gone so far that ^ither Agrippina must be cut off 
or Nero perish. At length Seneca, heretofore the more for-* 
ward, fixed his eyes on Burrus, and asked, " whether orders, 
for this execution might be given to the soldiery?" he an- 
swered,^ that " the prsetonan guards were so attached to the 
whole family of the Caesars, so revered the memory of Ger- 
manicus, that they would shrink from executing any severity 
upon a descendant of him: Anioetus should carry out his 
engagement." Anicetus paused not a moment, but even 
demanded the task of completing the murder. Nero at these 
words dedared himself to be that day preseat^^i ^VOcv *^^ 
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cfGOpMrer, liad thiit bis freddmwi l(t» tbe suthoi of the oofltijp 
present - He bid him.- de^tatoh; and talca witk Mm sbcIl 
£18 wotild moflt promptlj exeeote his- orderB. The freedinfOK 
lio^vever, having' beaord that Agenaos was arrived aa a mem* 
^tiger from: M^nppmA, eonlrivttd a piboi to turn the treaaoor 
tbpon her: aa he waa delitering^ h» meaiage, be dropped 
a dagger between^ bis leet ; and l^en^ as if be had oaugfat him 
in the treason^ ordered bim to be pat in irons. Tbia be dni 
tb ^ve consisteney to a fiction, that tiie motbec of tlie prince 
bad concerted his destruction, and tbjifn from, sbame^on.the 
detection of the treason, bad pnt benelf to death. 
' 8. Meanwlule &e cureomstance of Agrippina's perQ having 
been made Inown among the people, and it was represented 
ds the effect df pure accid^at, each, as soon as be beard ii^ 
hastened down to 'the beach. Some climbed up the piers 
^hicb, jut out into the sea; some got into the barks that 
were at band ; others caitered the se% and waded as far as their 
be^bt would permit ; some stretched out their arms; so tbafe 
the whole coast resoiinded with lamentations, with vowb^ and 
l^tb iiie &out8 of the multitude, asking various questions, or 
returning unsatisfactory answers A great number crowded 
to the spot with torches in their bands; and, as soon as it was 
Confirmed that Agrippina was out of danger, they were pre- 
paring to offer her their congratulations, wheu an armed band 
appearing and threatening them, they were dispersed. Anice- 
tus beset the villa with a guard, and bursting open the gates, 
seized such of her slaves as be met on his way to the door of 
her chamber, which he found guarded by very few, the rest 
being scared away by the terror of the irruption. In her 
chamber was a small light, and only one of her maids. Agrip- 
pina was more and more agitated with anxious thoughts that 
no one had yet arrived from her son, not even Agerinus : she 
observed the alteration in the general aspect of the shore, the 
solitude that reigned, startling noises, and symptoms of some 
dire catastrophe. Her maid then leaving her, she said, " You. 
too are deserting me;" when looking round she saw Anicetua, 
^companied by Herculeus, captain of a galley, and Oluari- 
tus, a centurion of the navy : she tokl him, ** if he came Grom. 
the emperor to be informed of her health, to say she was 
revived; if for any Sanguinary purpose, she would never 
believe it of her sou;, be bad never given orders for parncide." 
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The aaawwiTTa plaoed thesiaelTeeL loixnd heir ibi($ tbe'eaptaiil 
finflb stnh^ hfir Tijolfatlj u^on tha head witb & olub : for to 
ih& oeatiudoiiy aa ho vaa diaunng hia aword to dkpatch her, she 
preeerated her womla^ ftnd with a loud voict^ '^Strike jojo- sword 
into- mj belljv" aho cried^ aad isas iaataafclj dis^tehed wilh 
mber of wofCDdflk 
9. IzL theaa* particulars ascthora ar& unanmnoas : }»xi aa to 
irhethar Neraamrrejed the breathlesa body of his mother, aud 
applauded its beauty; there are those who ha^vie afi&rmed it, 
aod those who deny it Her body was oomimtted to th^ 
funeral pile the sama nig^t on a common cQuoh ; and her ob* " 
fequies performed in. a mean mamier: neither, during the 
reign of Nero, was any tomb raised, or her grave enclosed-; 
but afterwards, firom tiie respect of her domestics^ she received 
a humble moisumeiit^ upon the road to Misenum, near a 
villa of Csraar's the dictator, which, elevated above the sur- 
rounding objects, overlooks the coast and bays below.' 
Mnester, a fneedmah of hers, as soon as her funeral pile was 
lighted, ma himself through, with a sword; whether from 
affection to his patranesi, or from dread of some horrible 
doom to himself, i» uncertain. Agripplna had been taught 
to expect many years beflore that she would end her life thus^ 
but cared not for it : for the Chaldeans, whom she consulted 
ou the fbrtime of Nero, answered, that ^ he would certainly 
veigOy and kill his mother; ** when she replied, ** Let him kill 
me, so that he reign.** 

' 10. As for Nero, now at length, after the impious deed was 
completed, he became sensible of its enormity: during the 
tetit of the night, at times he would remain profoundly silent, 
£xing his eyes immovably upon the groimd; at others start- 
ing up amazed, and trembling ; and in the distraction of de-, 
spair, waited the approack df day; which, he apprehended) 
would bring his final doom. But he was roused into hopeid 
4nd assurance, first by the flattery of the tribunes and cen-^ 
turions, who, at the instigation of Biurua, grasped his hand 
and congratulated him^^upost having escaped an unforeseen 
peril, and the treason, of his mother.** Next, his fnehds 

^ It is still called, as men ti o n ed above, Sepolchro d'Agrippina. 

^ Marius, Pempej, and Csnar, had their villas in the neighbourliood 
of Baise, aU built on the ridge of hills, and looking, as Seneca says, 
mpre like.militaij works thux rural seats : " Scim non villas esse,, sed 
castra." — Epist 0. 
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repaired to the €em|des, and the example once set^'iiielidjacJent 
inunicipalities of Campania testified their jojrbjr tkitiiiiB'and 
embassies. For hims^, his dissimulation taking a different 
turn, he appeared sad and. dejected in his mien ; seeming to 
be displeased at his own preservation, and mourning over the 
death of his mother. However, as the fisuoe of a country oa»^ 
not change its aspect^ like the countenances of men, and as the 
offensive prospect of that sea and of those shores lay con- 
tinually before his eyes, (there were' those too who believed 
that from the surrounding hills the sound of a trumpet was 
• heard, and wailings from Agrippina's grave,) he witlidrew to 
Naples, and sent letters to ^e senate, of which the sinbstanoe 
w^as; — • ' 

11. *^ That Agerinus, a confidential fireedmanof Agrippina^^ 
sent by her to assassinate him, had been detected with tt 
dagger in his possession; and that she had atoned for her 
crime on the suggestion of the same guilty consciousness that 
had impelled her to contrive the treason.'* To this he- added 
a long catalogue of her past crimes ; how ^' she had aimed «t 
a co-ordinate power with himself in the empire, at drawing 
from the prsetorian bands an oath of submission and fidelity 
to a woman, to the disgrace and abasement at once of the 
senate and people ; and finding her wishes disappointed, be- 
came enraged against the soldiery, the fathers, and the popu- 
lace ; and hence opposed a donative to the army, and a largess 
to the people ; and had got up capital prosecutions i^ainst 
the most illustrious men of Home. — What laboiu* it cost him 
to defeat her design of assuming a seat in the senate, and of * 
replying to foreign ambassadors !"' Obliquely censuring the 
proceedings of the Claudian times, he laid to his mother all 
the atrocities of that reign; alleging "that through the good 
fortune of the state, she had fallen :" for he also related the 
shipwreck : but, where is the man so stupid as to believe that 
event to be the effect of chance? or that a shipwrecked 
woman should send one man with a dagger to break through 
the fleet and guards of the emperor? Therefore it was not 
now upon Nero that the popular censure fell (whose barbarity 
could not be affected by the complaints of the whole city), but 
upon Seneca ; for that, by using such language, he had proved 
himself an accomplice. 
' See the account of hsx attempt prevented by Seneca, AnnalB, xiiL 5w 
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^ 1% Howeyer, with wonderful competition among the greats 
«iippli<jations at aU the couches of the gods were decreed^ 
^ that the Qmoquatrus, during which the conspiracy was de^ 
teotedy ahould be celebrated by anniversary spectacles; in the 
aenate-house should be placed the statue of Minerva in gold^ 
and close by it that of the emperor ; and, that Agrippina'ii 
birthday shoiold be r^arded as an unlucky day." Thra^ea 
PsBtus, who was hitherto wont either to pass over these salliea 
of flattery in silence, or with a brief assent, now walked out of 
the senate, and thence laid the foundation of danger to him^ 
aelf, without opening a source of liberty to others. Therer 
happened moreover at the same time, frequent prodigies; but 
no consequences followed : a woman brought forth a serpent; 
another, in the embraces of her husband, was struck dead with 
lightning ; the sun too became suddenly darkened,* and the^ 
fourteen sections of the city were struck by lightning : all^ 
which proved so entirely independent of any design in the^ 
deitie^ that for many yeu^ after this Nero continued his 
sovereignty and crimes. /Now, in order to heighten the 
popular hate towards his mother, and show that his own 
clemency was. increased by her removal, he restored to their 
native country and inheritance Junia and Calpumi%' ladies oC 
illustrious quality, with Valerius Capito and Licmius Gabolus,. 
men of praetorian dignity; all formerly exiled by Agrippina : 
he likewise permitted ^e ashes of LoUia Paullina' to be 
brought home, and a sepulchre to be built for them : Iturius^ 
too, and Calvisius,^ whom he had lately banished, he now par- 
doned and relea-«ed: for Silana* had now finished her course 
at l'arentum> whither, from her remote banishment, she had 
returned, when the influence of Agrippina, by whose enmity, 
she fell,; was declining, or her resentment had subsided. 

13. While Nero lingered in the towns of Campania, imde-^ 
termined how to conduct himself upon his return to Rome, 
and distracted with doubt whether he should find the senate 
obsequious, or the people attached to him, all the profligates 
of the court (and no court upon earth more abounded with 

^ This eclipie was the day before the kalends of May, that is, on th'ei 
80th of April, a.u.c. 812 ; of the Christian era 69. See Pliny, lib. ii. 70« 

' For Junia Calvina, see Annals, xii 8 ; for Calpumia, Annals, xii. 22, 

' For Lollia PauUina, see AnnaJs, xii 22. 

* Iturius and Calviaius, banidied by Nero ; Annals* xilL 22, 

' Silana was also banished by Nero ; Annals, xiiL 22« 
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them) combated l^isaagiTizi^ b^dlM^tfing, ^tiiftt th& yery 
mane of Agrip^na "wva detested ; and that'bj hast deatll, tiM 
affecti<His of tl^ pe(^l6 towarda bim bad bean: kmdied mto a 
lame; theybade him go fisariesdj^ and in person roeeiTeproofii 
«f the popular adoratioa. They obtained leate, «bt the same 
time, to go* thare- before him ; "wbich they 6&iy and Cound a more 
£)rward zeal than they had promised : the tribes came forth to 
Ineet him, the senate in their robes of state, with troops of 
women and children, ranged in separate dasses according to 
sex and age ; and on the line of his route erections for spec- 
tators wilii seats one above another, in the same manner as 
triumphs are viewed. Elated with pride upon such a recep- 
tion, and conscious of his triumph over a servile public, he 
ifepeired to the Caprfcol, and returned thanks to the gods : and 
thenceforth abandonied himself to all his inordinate passions ; 
which, though insu£Sei^itly controlled, had been somewhat 
checked by his reverence for his mother, such as it was. 
• 14. It had long been a practice with him to drive a chariot 
drawn hj four hordes : nor less scandalous was his passion for 
flinging to the harp, after the theatrical fisu^ion, when at 
supper : "an employment which he alleged to have been 
commonly practised by the kings and heroes of old; was 
celebrated by the poets, and devoted to the honour of the 
gods; indeed song was sacred to Apollo, and with a similar 
habit and instrument, not only in the cities of Greece, but 
^ven in the Roman temples, that preeminent and oracular 
deity might be seen." Nor could he any longer be restrained, 
when Seneca and Biurus, lest he should carry his point in 
both, resolved to indulge him in one ; and a piece of ground 
in the valley of the Vatican i^ was enclosed, where he might 
drive without being exposed to a promiscuous crowd of spec- 
tators : but in a short time, even the Roman populace- were 
invited to see him, who animated him with acclamations, 
According to the genius of the multitude, who are eager for 
Amusements, and rejoice when the inclinations of the princo 
point in that direction. But this public exhibition of his 
shame did not produce disgust as they supposed, but encou- 
ragement. Imagining also that his disgrace would be dimi- 

^ This was a circus begun by Caligula, and finished by Nero. The 
church of St. Peter is buiit on this spot, and the obelisk which stood 
there was placed before St. Peter's, at a vast expense, by Pope Sixtus V. 
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jfk&hed By inybTvingmorem ite eontaininatien^ he introdaced^ 
as aotors into the theatre, some of the descendants of illus- 
trious ^miliee^ whose porerty exposed them to the temptation 
^ hire; m&a. now no more, and whose names I repeat not^ 
Because I de^n it due to tiieir ancestors; and also because 
ihe guilt is his who has giyen money to induce them tx> 
commit offences, rather than to prevent them. He likewise 
engaged several distinguished Roman knights to undertake 
the acting of parts in public representations, By excessive 
rewards ; unless it be thought that pay from one who haa 
authority to command, carries with it the ^cacy of com^^ 
pulsion. 

15. Nevertheless, that he might not as yet be debased 
in the public theatre, he instituted a sort of plays called 
^ Juvenal es/ and for these, names were given in from all 
quarters : neither noble descent, nor i^, nor offices of honour 
borne, prevented any one from practising 4ihe art of a Greek 
or Roman stageplayer, even to their efifeminate gesturies and 
modulations : nay, even illustrious ladies, practised unseemly 
things: and in the grove which was planted By Augustus 
round the lake where the naval combat was exhibited, for their 
entertainment taverns and booths were built ; and incentives 
to wantonness were exposed to sale. Moreover, money was 
given by the emperor to the innocent as well as the voluptuous, 
to be wasted alike in riot ; by the former from compulsion, 
by the latter from ostentation of vice. The consequence was, 
that guilt and in£usiy increased; nor was there anything 
which infused more debauchery into the public manners, 
which had long &Ue'n tram primitive purity, than this con- 
centration of the dregs and oflfecourings of vice. Hardly 
can modesty be secured by virtuous training; much less can 
chastity, or moderation, or aught that savours of moral purity. 
Be preserved amidst a general rivalry in vice. At length, 
Nero mounted the stage, timing his lute with much care, and 
flourishing Before he Began his part. ABout him stood his 
companions; a cohort of the guards was also there, with 
tribunes and centurions, and Bumis, praising his master but 
grieving for him. At this time also was first enrolled the 
body of Roman knights entitled ^Augustan!,'' men in the 

^ Suetonius says, that the leaders of this new society had salaries of 
forty thousand sesterces allowed them. In Neron. & 20. 
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prime of life, and remarkable for their bodiljnnspiir; boiii^ 
naturally licentious, others from the prospect of etev^tipqu 
The J were occupied by day and by ni^t in applauding i&e 
prince as loudly as they could; applying to him and to iuH, 
Toice, terms appropriate to the godfi ; and lived in honour 
and renown, as though they had been preferred for their, 
virtues. . ^ 

16. The emperor however, that he might be renowned not. 
for theatrical accomplishments only, affected a passion for^ 
poetry also; having gathered about him such as ha^ any. 
talent in that way : all these were wont to sit down together 
with the prince, and connect together lines they brought, or 
composed there, and patch them on to the emperor's efiusions, 
howsoever crude they might be. This is apparent from the 
very character of these poems, which are without fire and 
inspiration, as well as the uniformity that marks the produc-. 
tion of one author. He was wont also to give some time after 
meals to professors of philosophy, that the squabbles of those, 
who maintained opposite opinions might afford amusement 
to him : nor were tiiere wanting some, who were not averse 

'/to exhibit their austere looks and mien amidst these royal 
recreations. 

17. About the same time, a trivial altercation gave rise to a 
"^ sanguinary conflict between the inhabitants of the colonies of 

Nuceria and Pompeii,* at the celebration of a combat of gla- 
diators exhibited by Livineius Regulus, whose expulsion from 
the senate I have before recounted.* For, as they rallied each 
other with the freedom usual among the inhabitants of small 
towns, they proceeded to abuse, then to throwing stones, and at 
length they had recourse to arms : but the people of Pompeii, 
where the spectacle was exhibited, were too strong for their 
opponents. In consequence, numbers of the Nucerians were 
conveyed to Rome, wounded and mutilated; and many be- 
wailed the death of sons and fathers. The cognisance of this 
af&ir was by the prince left to the senate, and by them to the 
consuls ; and on their report of the merits of the case to the 
fiithers, the people of Pompeii were prohibited from holding 

' Both places were situated in Campania. 

' It does not appear when this man was expelled the senate. The 
account of that affair is lost. It is probable that this is the Livineius 
Begulus who is mentioned, Annals, ill 11. 
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any gucb phljlid meeting for ten yetirs, and the societies they 
had instituted contrary to the laws were dissolved. 

is. Pedius Bkesus also was expelled the senate,* at the 
Suit of the Cyrenians, who urged that he pro&nely robbed 
the treasure of .^sculapius; and had been guilty of venal and 
corrupt practices in the matter of the leviea The same 
Cyrenians prosecuted Acilius Strabo, who had exercised prse- 
torian auliiority, and had been sent as an arbitrator by 
Claudius respecting lands formerly held by king Apion, and 
by him bequeathed, together with his kingdom, to the Eoman 
people j the same had been usurped by the bordering pro- 
' prietors, who founded a claim upon continual encroachment 
and wrong, as thbugh they had justice and right on their 
side. The consequence was, that Strabo, having adjudged 
the lands not theirs, incurred their displeasure. In answer to 
the application the senate said, " that the terms of his com-^ 
mission from Claudius were unknown to them, and the matter 
must be referred to the prince." Nero approved the arbi-. 
tration of Strabo, but wrote, ''that he would nevertheless 
support our allies, and grant them the possessions they had 
usurped." 

19. Then followed the deaths of those eminent Romans, 
Domitius Afer and Marcus Servilius, who had lived in high . 
repute, having filled the most honourable offices and distin- 
guished themselves for their eloquence ; the former was cele- 
brated as a {deader; Servilius was also long noted at the bar, 
but afterwards acquired fstme by his Roman History, as also 
for the elegance and probity of his life; which received addi- 
tional lustre from that of Afer,' who was in genius his equals 
but a contrast to him in his manners. 

20. During the consulship of Nero (for the fourth time) 
and Cornelius Cossus, quinquennial games were instituted at 
Rome, after the model of the Greek contest f and, as generally 

> He was afterwards restored to his rank. Hist i 17. 

' Domitii;uB Afer was a man of ambition, willing to advance his for* 
time by any crime. " Quoquo facinore properus darescere." (Annals, 
iv. 52.) He is praised by Quintilian as an orator of considerable 
eloquence. 

3 Suetonius informs us that Nero was the first that instituted, in 
imitation of the Greeks, a trial of skill in the three several arts of 
music, wrestling, and horse-racing, to be performed every five years, 
which he called " Neronia." In Neron. s. 12. 
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happens in new iiurtitatiaESB, tbiioixb -wexie tba opimans es^ 
pressed upon the ooeasioA. Hiere "sv^ok some -who alleged, 
<'that Pompej too was oeBssured by our aooeBtora, ibr having 
foimded a pormonent theatre;^ tifi then, the speotaeles used 
to be exhibited on temporazy efaages, and were seen from seats 
raised on the moment : or, if times more remote were -ooa- 
snlted, the people would be found to ha^^e stood to behold 
them; lest, had thej been indulged with seats, they ahoruld 
consume whole days in Ihe theatre from idleness. In truth, 
the primitive rule in popular shows would he piFeserved, as 
often as the prsBtors should ^^diibit them, if no Roman dtiBea 
were compelled to enter the lists; but now, the usages of our 
countiy, which had long been gradually disaj^aring, weiw 
utterly obliterated by imported extravagances, so that at 
Eome might be seen, from ail quarters, whatever was oor« 
mpting or corrnpt ; and the Roman youth were degeneiuting 
from the virtue of their ancestors, by the introduction of 
foreign tastes, by habituating them to gymnastics, to idleness, 
and filthy amours ; and that under the sanction of the prinoe 
and senate, who not only have granted a dispensation for 
vices, but now enforce them ; and the chief men of Rome air* 
exposed to scenic pollutions under pretence of encouraging 
poetry and eloquence. What remained, but to strip them- 
selves, to take up the gauntlet, and practise that mode of 
combat in lieu of martial exercises and the use of armst 
Would they become acquainted with the system of justice 
administered by the augurs, or be qualified to act as knights 
exercising the judicature;^ to discharge the exalted function 
of judges, because they had listened with a critic's ear to lan- 
guishing tones and mellifluous inflexions of the voice? Nights 
as well as days were devoted to dishonour ; that not a moment 
might be left which Modesty might call her own ; but that in 
a promiscuous crowd every profligate might dare, under the 
cover of darkness, whatever his lust may have suggested 
during the day." 

21. To many this dissolute pastime was congenial, but they 

^ This theatre has been mentioned, book xiii. 54. 

2 Among the Roman knights there were four Decuria) appointed to 
exercise jurisdiction. Suetonius says that Caligula, to relieve the 
judges from the fatigue of business, added a fifth claas to the former 
four. In Calig. s. 16. 
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disguised it undfor £^ecious uamee : '^ evem our aDeeBix)ts/' they 
alleged, ^ were not averse to the gmtification of ptiUic showe^ 
exhibited in a matiner snitabl^ to the drcumstances of that 
time, and the revenne of the state: for this end, Tuscany 
furnished them with players;* Thurium with horse-racingj 
after the conquest of Greece and Asia, their sports were ^ot 
up more ^elaborately: yet, for two hundred year% from th» 
triumph of Lucius Mummius,' the first who presented thi» 
kind of show in the city, no Roman of req>ectability had dBt 
based himself to the profefl8i0n of the stage. Moreoyer, frun 
gality was consulted in rearing a standing theatre, rath^ tluui 
by incurring an immense expense every year in putting up and 
pulling down one : neither had the magistrates the .sain» 
occasion to exhaust their private fortune, nor the people to 
importune them for the exhibition ^f the Grecian ^ames; 
since the expense was de&ayed by ike state. The priasea 
gained by poets and orators, would prove incentiveB to th» 
cultivation of genius; nor was it invidious for any judge t» 
lend his ear to the productions of honourable unbition, and 
blameless gratifications. That a &w nights 4E>noe in the &vq 
years were rather appropriated to mirth Ihaon wantonness:^ . 
during which, illuminated as they were with sufih a blaze of' 
lights, no impropriety could escape observation.'* It must be 
admitted that this fijpectaole passed off without any remark^' 
able violation of (kcorum; nor did the sseal of tiie people 
break out into any excesses; for, though the pantomimes 
were again restored to the slage, they y/eve restiained from 
the exhibitions which were hdd sacred. The prize of elo*^ 
quence was borne away by none; but Csesar was pronounced 
the victor. The Grecian garb, worn at this solemnity by 
many, ceased to be used from that tim& 

22. During these transactions a comet blazed, — ^a phe>- 
nomenon which, according to the persuasion of the vulgaiv 
portended change to kingdoms: hence, as if JN'ero had beeu 
already deposed, it became the topic of inquiry, who should 
be chosen to succeed him : and the name of Bubellius Plautua» 
a man of noble lineage, being descended from the Julian 

* The pantomime-performers were brought to Rome from TosoBny* 
A.u.c. 390. Livy, lib. -viL 2. 

^ Lucius Mummius conquered Corinth, A.u.a 60^ and obtained tih% 
title of Achaicus. VeUeius Paterc. lib. L 13, 
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femily through his mother, was in everybody's moutk : He 
was himself a strict observer of the institutions of ancient 
times; sober in his dress; in his private character blaBG^eksa 
and retiring; but the more he sought concealment from the 
dangers of public life, the more his fame resounded. The 
popular voice ^as fiirther stimulated by the construction 
put, in the same spirit of superstition, upon a flash of light- 
ning : for, as Nero sat at meat in a villa called Subiaqueum,* 
upon the banks of the Simbruine lakes, the viands were 
struck by lightning and the table overthrown ; md, as this 
occurrence took place in the neighbourhood of Tibur, whence 
the paternal ancestors of Plautus sprang, they believed that 
this was the man predestinated for empire by the decree of 
the deities. He was likewise warmly supported by many 
whose eager and commonly shortsighted ambitioti plunges 
them into projects of revolution and hazard. All this alarmed 
Nero, who therefore signified to Plautus by letter, ^' that he 
should consult the peace of Rome, and withdraw himself from 
those who malignantly aspersed him: that in Asia he had 
hereditary possessions, where he might pass the best of his 
days in seciuity and peace." He accordingly retired thither, 
with Antistia his wife, and a few friends. About the same 
time, the inordinate propensity of Nero to voluptuousness, 
involved him in danger and obloquy; by entering for the 
purpose of swimming the fountain-head of the Marcian water,* 
which is conveyed to the city, he was considered to have 
polluted the sacred water, and to have profaned the sanctity 
of the place by washing his person there; and a dangerous 
fit of illness, which followed, left no doubt of the displeasure 
of the gods. 

23. Now Corbulo, judging it proper, after the demolition of 
Artaxata,^ to take advantage of the consternation before it 
had subsided, in seizing Tigranocerta ; for if he razed it he 
should strike fresh terror into the foe, or if he spared it 
acquire the reputation of clemency; marched towards it, but 
without any indications of exasperated feeling, lest he should 

^ This place received its name from its proximity to the S&nbniine 
Lakes, and was thence called Sublaqueum. Brotier says it is now La 
Badia di Subjaco. 

' The Marcian waters were conveyed to Rome in aqueducts, by king 
Ancus Marcius. See Pliny, lib. xxxL 3. 
. * See Annals, xiii. 41. 
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banisli all hopes of pardon; and yet preseirving the strict- 
ness of disdphne, knowing that they were a nation prone to 
changes^ and as little to be depended upon under temptation 
as tiu^ were cowardly in encountering danger. The Bai:- 
barians, each following the impulse of his own will^ met him 
Heith supplications, or abandoned their towns and betook 
themselves to the wilds : some crept into caves, accompanied 
with whatever was dearest to them. The methods therefore 
iaken by the Roman general were various as the occasion : to 
the suppliants he extended mercy; the fugitives he pursued 
with speed; but towards those who had hid themselves in 
dens showed no pity; he filled the mouths and passes of the 
caverns with fagots and brushwood, and burned them out. 
But as he marched along the confines of the Mardians, he 
was galled by the predatory bands of that people, who are pro- 
tect^ against invasions by their mountain &stnesses : but Cor« 
bulo, by pouring in the Iberians upon them, laid waste their 
country, and revenged their insolence at the expense of 
foreign blood. 

24. But, though neither he nor his army suffered at all in 
encounters with the enemy, they were exhausted with scarcity 
of provisions and fatigue, and compelled to avert &mine by 
living on animal food. In addition to which, the scarcity of- 
water, a scorching summer, long and remote marches, were 
relieved only by the unflinching endurance of the general, 
who himself underwent more hardships than any common 
soldier. They then arrived at cultivated regions, where, they 
reaped the crops; and, of the two castles whither the Arme- 
nians had fled for safety, one was taken by assault; the 
other, having repulsed the first onset, was besieged and com- 
pelled to surrender. Corbulo, crossing over thence to the 
country of the Tauranitians, escaped an unlooked-for danger; 
for not &r from his pavilion, a Barbarian of distinction, 
armed with a dagger, was apprehended; who, upon the rack, 
unfolded the order of the conspiracy, confessed that he was 
the author of it, and discovered his associates, who were con-^ 
victed atfd punished, as men who, imder the guise of friend- 
ship, were meditating villany. Not long after, his aml)assadora 
sent to Tigranocerta, bring tidings that the gates were open 
to receive him, and that the inhabitants were ready to 
submit to his commands. At the same time, they handed to 

TAG. — VOL. I. B B 
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}iim a golden Grown,, aa a tpken of bo^itaJity: which he 
accepted with eY&py miurk of honour, and in no respect 
detracted from their pi^eBent state;, that heing left in the iiill 
enjoyment of it,.tfa&y might oontinne in cordial submisaioii. 

25. But the royal citadel, which was defended by ^ band 
of resolute youths, was not captured without a struggle : far 
tliey even ventured upoii a battle under the walls> mit were 
beaten back within their fortification; which our troopB 
earned, and at length compelled them to yield These opeiar 
tions proceeded the more fikvourably because the P&rthiaa 
forces were diverted by a war with the Hyrcanian&i, who had 
lient an emb$^ to the Roman emperor, to entreat his 
^liance; pointing to the detention of Yologeses firom them 
fusr a pledge of their friendship. As these ambassadors were 
returning, that they might not, by crossing the Buphratei^ 
be intercepted by the parties of the enemy, Corbulo fui^ 
nished them with a oonvoy of soldiers, and conducted them 
as far as the chores of the Persian gul^* whoice, without 
touching the precincts of Parthia, they went back to their 
country. 

26. Moreover, as Tiridates^ had passed through Medil^ 
and was thence invading the extreme parts of Arnaenia; 
Corbulo, having sent forward Verulanus, his lieutenant- 
geneml, with the auxiliary troops, and advancing himself* 
rapidly at the head of the legions, compelled him to move 
oflF to a distance, and abandon all hopes of pursuing the 
war : a-nd having likewise carried fire and sword through all 
those quarters which he had learnt were zealous for that king, 
and therefore disaffected to us, he had already assumed the 
government of Armenia, when Tigranes arrived, a prince 
preferred by Nero to that crown. He was a Cappadocian, 
nobly descended, and grandson to king Archelaus;^ but 
having passed many years at Rome in the quality of a hos- 
tage, his spirit was humbled to a degree of abject servility : 
neither was he received with general unanimity, as there 
still remained some who favoured the family of the Arsacid^e; 

* The shortest way to Hyrcania was by the Caspian sea ; but, for the 
reason given by Tacitus, the Persian gulf was thought more eligible. 

* Tiridates was brother to Vologeses, the Parthian king. See An- 
aals, xii. 51 ; aind xiii. 37, 41. 

' ArchelauB waa king of Cappadocia. See Annals, ii. 42. 
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bat the nu^prity d^teatiag the, insolenoa of the Parthians, 
prefisrred a king givea them by the Bomana He also gave 
him a body guard, a thonaand. legionary aoidiersy three 
•eohorta of th« alliees and two squadroos of borsa^ and to 
«naUe him the better to maintain hi^ new kingdom, several 
portions of Armc^a were sobjectefi to the neighbouring 
kiogs^ to Pharawnanea, to Polemoa, Aristobi^usf, and An- 
tiodms;^ aooording to the eontigui^ of the same to their 
reis^eetife dominions. GorbiUo then, withdrew into Syria; 
% province now yacant by the defath of Ummidiusy' and 
aangned to him. 

* 27. The same yeur, Laodieel^ one of the &mou8 cities of 
Asia^ having beai prostrated by an loarthquake, recovered its 
pristine glory from its own resourcesi and without any relief 
£:om ns. In Italy, the ancient town of Putepli obtained 
from Nero the privilege of a colony, and an appellation 
derived from hiinselfl Veterans were ingrafted on the inhar 
bitants of Turentom and Aatium, who, however, did not 
remedy the defect of population there: &r many of them 
slipped off to the different provincea in which.ihey had 
completed their pmod ; and being imaccyatomed to. wed^ 
lock, or to rear diildren, they lived childlesa^ and left none 
to snceeed them when they died. For, colonies were not 
now established as of old, when entire legions were- trans- 
planted thither, with tribunes and centurions, and the sqldiers 
of the several classes; so as to form a commonweal ipiited 
hj similarity of sentiment and mutual affection; but men 
unknown to each other, without a ruler, and without any 
reciprocity of feeling, were suddenly assembled from, as 
it were, different races of men ; a multitude rather than a 
colony. 

28. The election of prsetors^ which used to be managed at 
the discretion of the senate, having been marked by an out- 
break of acrimonious competition, the prince allayed the 
excitement by pmfenring to the command of a l^on each of 
the three defeated* candidates. He alao enhanced the dignity 
of the fathers, by ordaining, that ^whoever appealed from 
individual ju(^ges.to the senate, should hazard the forfeiture 

* Fharasmanes has bean often mentioBed m king of.Ib«ri» ; Polemon, 
king of Pontus ; Aristobului, king of Ann^U Mmov;. — " *-^"»— 
of Commagene. * See ^^^nV^V^ I 
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of the same sum as those who appealed to the emperw-^ ^ • For, 
theretofore it was left open and free from penalty. At the dose 
of the year Yihius Secundus^ a Roman luiight, vms, upon the 
aocnsation of the Moors, condemned for public plunder, and 
banished Italy: he was indebted for his escape from « severer 
doom to the opulence of Yibius Crispus, his brother. < 

29. In the consulship of Csesonius Psetus imd Betronius 
Turpilianus, a severe defeat was sustained in foitidn-^ ifhero 
Aulus Didius,^ the governor, had done no more than marntRin 
our former conquests, as I have stated; and l»s sacoessor 
Yeraniu^, after having in some slight incursions mvaged the 
territories of the Silures, was prevented by death from further 
prosecution of the war: this man, though in high repute 
during his life for strictness of manners, yet in the style of 
his last will gave flagrant proof of a fawning spirit; for after 
much flattery bestowed on Nero, he added, "that he should 
completely subject that province to him, if his life werepro^ 
longed for two years.** But now Suetonius Batdlinus held 
the government of Britain; a competitor with Corbulo in the 
science of war, and in the estimation of the populace, who 
suffer no man to enjoy their favour without a rival; and he 
hoped, by subduing that fierce enemy, to equal the renown of 
recovering Armenia. He therefore prepared to attack the 
Isle of Mona,' remarkaWe for the valour of its inhabitants, 
and a common receptacle for fugitives : he built, for that end, 
boats with flat bottoms, to meet the diflftculties of a sea 
abounding in shallows and subject to variations : in these the 
foot were embarked : the horse followed, partly by fording 
and partly swimming by the side of their horses, where the 
water was deep. 

30. On the shore stood the forces of the enemy, a dense 
array of arms and men, with women dashing through the 
ranks like furies ; their di-ess funereal, their hair dishevelled, 
and carrying torches in their hands. The druids around the 
host, pouring forth dire imprecations, with their hands up- 
lifted towards the heavens, struck terror into the soldiers 
by the strangeness of the sight ; insomuch that, as if their 

* The Bum, by way of penalty for a frivolous and vexatious appeal, 
was one-third of the money in ^spute between the parties. 

' For the inactivity and unwarlike spirit of Aulus Didius, see 
Annals, xii. 49 ; and Life of Areola, c. 14. 

^ Mona, now Anglesey. 
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limbs were paxalyaed, they exposed their bodies to the weapons 
of the enemj, without an effort to move. Afterwards, at the 
earnest exhortations of the general, and from the effect of their 
own mutual importunities that they would not be scared by a 
rabble; of women and. £ematics, they bore down upon them, 
smote all that opposed them to the earth, and wrapped them 
in the flames themselves had kindled. A garrison wks then 
established to overawe the vanquished, and the groves dedi- 
cated to sanguinary superstitions destroyed ; for &ey deemed 
it acceptable to their deities to make their altars fume with 
ihe blood of captives, and to seek the will of the gods in the 
entnuis of men. While Suetonius was thus employed, tidings 
were brought him of the sudden revolt of the province. 

31. Prasutagus, king of the Icenians, a prince long re^ 
nowned for opidence, had by will appointed the emperor joint 
heir wiUi his own two daughters : judging that by such an 
instance of loyalty, he shoidd place his kii^dom and &mily 
out of the reach of harm ; a design which turned out so con- 
trary to his anticipations, that lus realm was ravaged by the 
centurions^ and his house by i^ves ; as if they had been the 
spoils of war. First of all Boadicea his wife was subjected ta 
stripes, and his daughters ravished : and, as though i^e entire 
region had been a donation to the plunderers, all the principal 
Icenians were spoiled of their hereditary possessions, and the 
relations of the king were made slaves ot Enraged by these 
indignities, and dreading oppressions still more severe, for 
they were reduced into the form of a province, they flew to 
arms ; having roused the Trinobantes to join in the ;re volt ; as 
well as all others who, not yet broken by the yoke of servi- 
tude, had secretly covenanted to recover their liberty, jfrom 
their imjdacable antipathy to the veterans. For those who 
had been recently planted in the colony of Camalodunum had 
thrust the people out of their houses, and driven them from 
their lands, caUiug them captives and slaves. These outrages 
of the veterans were encouraged by the common soldiers, 
from similarity of occupation and l^e hope of enjoying the 
same privilege. They had also before their eyes a temple 
erected to the deified Claudius, which they regarded as the 
citadel of endless domination : priests too were appointed, 
who, under pretence of religious rites, exhausted their whole 
substance. Neither did it appear an acduo>3& wxA<issNsS^K>s^ 
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to rajse a oolony sebaiodl' by no ibitifications : a proTisiotf 
neglected by onr genends, ^Tiu) paid mare attentioQ to mattena 
of elegance than utility; 

.: 32. Meanwhik, the statoe ^ Yictory at OamalodimiUBy 
inthcmt any apparent canse, ML down, and the fitce tccraed 
ronnd, as if Rhe yielded to Hie ehemy : the women too, wodksd 
np to £r^izy by theis fears, prophesied that destruction iraa at 
band. The chreumstance of nrarmurs in a foreign tongue 
being heard in their <H!mncil-chamber; that their theatre rang 
with bowlings; and that in the mouth of the Thames was 
seen the appearance of tiie colony- in ruins; that at one timB 
the ooean assumed an iuq)ect of blood; and when tho tide 
ebbed, the prints of hmman bodies were left;— ^all tbese things 
the Britons interpreted in confirmation of tiieir hopes, the 
veterans of their fears. But, because Suetonius was at s 
great distance, they sought succours £tx>m Catus Deciamis^ 
procurator of the proyince, who yet sent them no more thaai 
two hundred men^ nor tiieee compbtely armed; and in the 
colony itself was but a small number of soldiers. The vete- 
rans not only relied upon tiie shelter and stroigth of the 
temple, but being frustrated in their measures by secret 
axjcomplices in the revolt; they neither protected themselves- 
by a ditch or palisade, nor removed their women and old 
men, reserving only the youth for their defence. Unguarded, 
unprepared, as if in the midst of peace, they were surrounded 
by a host of the Barbarians. Everything else in the colony 
was reduced to ruins in their fury, or was consumed by fire ; 
but the temple, whither the soldiers had retired in a body, 
after two days' siege was taken by storm. Moreover, Petilius 
Cerialis, commander of the nintii legion, as he advanced to 
relieve his friends, was met and encountered by the victorious 
Britons ; his legion routed, and all his infantry slain. Geiialis, 
ynih the horse, oscaped to the camp, and there defended hini« 
self in his entrenchments: Catus the procurator, terrified with 
this defeat, and the exasperated feeling in the province, which 
by his avarice he had driven to hostilities, passed over into 
GauL 

3^ But Suetonius, with amazing perseveranoe, pushed on 
through the midst df enemies to London ;^ a city not indeed 
signalised by the title o( a colony, but very much frequented 

' London, even at tluit ^me,'w&fi ^k^ i^eait. ^ \:B«Afi «std commeroe. 
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iy an abnndanee of mercfaants, and ships thai ffliter its port 
There, hesitating whether^ he -should fix upon that city as the 
teat of the war, when he surveyed the scanty number of his 
nen, and reflected on the terril:^ proo& he liad of the punish- 
nent of Petilius's temerity^ he resolved, with the loss of one 
iown, to save the whole province. Nor could the tears and 
mailings of those who implored his protection, divert him 
rom giving the signal for marching, and incorporating with 
he marching body those who would accompany him: whon 
rver stayed behind, whether from the weakness of sex, or the 
nfirmities of age, or the 'attractions of the place, fell beneath 
ihe rage of the enemy. The mimicipal town of Yerulamium^ 
szperienced the same disastrous fortune; for the Barbarians, 
nrho were charmed with plunder, but averse to other exploits 
)f war, omitted to attack forts and garrisons, and directed 
!;heir attempts to whatever afforded ample booty to the 
spoiler, and was difficult of preservation to those who guarded 
t. In the several places which I have mentioned, it appeared 
that seventy thousand souls had perished, of Romans and the 
idlies. For the enemy neither made nor sold prisoners, nor 
transacted anything else appertaining to the commerce of 
^ar; but they hastened to butcher, hang, bum, onioify; as 
cnen who were themselves doomed to su£kr capital punish* 
cnent, and who snatched their zevenge beforehand while they 
[night 

34. Suetonius had already an anny of near ten thousand 
men; namely, the fourteenth legion, with the veterans of the 
twentieth, and auxiliaries from the nei^ibourhood .*" so that, 
relinquishing all further delay, lie prepared for a regular 
encounter, said chose a plaoe ^approached by a narrow xavinej 
and in the rear endosed by a wood; satisfied that the enemy 
could come upcm him only in front, and that, as the plain 
Bifforded no cover, there was no fear of ambuscade: he there- 
&)re drew up the legionary soldien in dose order, and arouud 
them placed the light-armed troops; the cavalry, in a dense 
body, being posted in the wings. The British army were 
everywhere flying about in parties of foot and troops of horsey 
in greater number than on any other occasion ; and with 
minds so confident that ^ey brought with them their wives^ 

^ y erulamium, now Verulam, near St AlbanVj, in HertforcUdure. Tho 
great Bacon haa made the name immortaL 
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to witnesa their viotory, and stowed them in thoir wagpw, 
which they placed around upon the extreme vei^ ^ the 
plain. 

35. Boadicea, seated in a oharioty with her two daughtpn 
before her, txayersed the. field, and as she came up. io «(u& 
nation, she called them to. witness ''that it was usual for 
Britons to war under the conduct of women : but on that 
occasion she entered the field not as one descended iiom 
ancestors so illustrious to recover her kingdom ajid;her tvear 
sure ; but as one of the humblest among them, to take v$&- 
geance for liberty extinguished, her own body lacerated with 
stripes, the chastity of her daughters defiled; that the 
Bomans, in the fury of their inordinate passions, had prof- 
ceeded to such extremes, that the persons of those within 
their reach were not safe ; they would not leave old age uor 
molested, nor. virginity uncontaminated; that the gods, faow> 
ever, aided their righteous revenge; a legion, which. dared aa 
engagement, had already fidlen; the rest skulked behind their 
intrenchments, or were looking about for a way to escape; 
they: would not be able to endure the clangoiu: and shouts ol 
so many thousands; much less their spirit and their strengtlw 
If they reflected on the numbers of their men, and the 
motives that brought them into the field, they would see that 
in that battle they must conquer or perish. Such was the 
fixed resolve of a woman ; the men might live if they pleased^ 
and be the slaves of Romans." 

36. Neither was Suetonius silent at a juncture so perilous : 
for though he confided in the bravery of his men, yet he 
mingled exhortations with entreaties " to despise the noiaes of 
the Barbarians, with all their impotent menaces. In that 
great host were to be seen more women than efiBLcient me^ ; 
unwarlike, imarmed, they would give way the instant they 
felt the swords and the valour of those victorious troops by 
whom they had been so often routed. Even in an army 
composed of many legions, those who turned the fortune of 
the day were few, and it would add to their glory, that though 
a small band, they earned the feme enjoyed by the whole 
host. They were only to keep their ranks, and, having first 
discharged their darts, with the bosses of their shield^ and 
their swords follow up the work of havoc and carnage, without 
bestowing a thought upon the spoil; the victory once gained, 
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sverythirig ^onld Ml into their 'hands.'* Such was the 
KPdotir which the language of the general inspired, that the 
soldiers, long practised and experienced in many battles, sio 
promptly put thiemselyes in readiness to huil their weapons 
apon the enemy, theit Suetonius gave the signal for battle, in 
i}6nfident anticipation ofthe issue. 

37. And first, the legion kept their ground immoTably, 
ihdtering themselyes within the defiles as with a bulwark, 
till the enemy, having come near them, had received all their 
darts, discharged at a sure distance, when they sallied out 
upon them in a kind of wedge : equal was the ardour of the 
eeuxiliaries : and the cavalry, advancing with their pikes ex- 
tended, broke through everything they met with, and that 
inade any resistance ; all the rest turned their backs, but 
found it difficult to escape, the enclosure made by their own 
carriages obstructing their flight : the soldiers spared not 
even the lives of women; nay, the very beasts, pierced 
with darts, served to swell the heaps of the slain. The glory 
gained that day was signal indeed, and equal to the victories 
of ancient times : for, there are authors who record that of 
the Britons were slain almost eighty thousand ; of our men, 
about four hundred, with not many more wounded : Boadicea 
ended he^ life by poison : Poenius Postumus too, prrofect of 
the camp to the second legion,^ learning the success of the 
fourteenth and twentieth, and r^ecting that he had defrauded 
his own of equal honour, and, contrary to the laws of military 
duty, had disobeyed the orders of his general, ran himself 
through with his sword. 

38. The whole army was then collected, and kept tmder 
tents, in order to finish the remains of the war. The foiees 
were also augmented by Nero, who sent two thousand legion- 
ary soldiers, eight cohorts of auxiliaries, and a thousand horse 
from Germany. By their arrival the defect of legionary 
soldiers in the ninth legion was supplied ; the cohorts and 
allied cavalry were posted in new winter-quarters ; and such 
of the nations as were suspected, or opposed the Romans, 
were subjected to devastation by fire and sword. But nothing 

' According to Camden, the camp of the second legion was in Mon- 
mouthshire, at a place called by the Britons, Kaer Lheion {(/f^ 
Legionis)f the city of the legion. The place where this battle was 
fought is not ascertained. 
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80 much distressed the enemy as fiimine, for they had 
Beglected to sow the ground ; and their people of every ag» 
were sent away to the war, as they looked forward with oer^^ 
tainty to aj^ropriatiiig our stcnres : besides, tiiese nations^ 
naturally h^idstrong, were more backward in tiieir inolination 
to peace, from the circumstance that Julius Classicianus, who 
was sent to stioceed Catui^ and was ttt vamance with Suetonius, 
pbstmcted the public good to gratify private pique : he had 
propagated the notion, ''that a new governor was by all means 
to be waited for, who being free from the resentment of an 
'^lemy, and the arrogance of a oonqueror, would treat tho 
foe with humanity on their submission." At the same time^ 
he sent advice to Borne, " that unless a successor were sent to 
Suetonius, there would be no emd of the ocmtest :" and, while ha 
diarged the failures of that genei'al up«i his own defects^ ha 
ascribed his suooesses to good fortune. 

39. Accordingly, Polyclitus, one of the imperial freedmen^ 
was despatched to inspect the condition of Britain: Nen> 
entertaining confident hopes, that by his auth(»ity, not onl^ 
would a good understanding be restored between the govemov 
and procurator, but the discontented i^rits of the Bi^barians 
would be calmed and pacified : nor was Polyditus backward 
to assume the employment ; but having travelled through 
Italy and Gaul, oppressing them with his enormous train, 
and then crossing the chajonel, he came with such state that 
he struck terror even into our soldiers. But to the enemy 
he was an object ef derision; for the flame of popular liberty 
even then burned with undiminished energy among them, 
and they were as yet strangers to the authority of freed- 
men : their wonder, too, was excited that a general and 
army who had successfully terminated a war of such magni- 
tude, should crouch to the commands of a slave. The trans- 
actions there were, however, reported to the emperor m a 
fiivourable light j so that Suetonius was continued in the 
government : but, after having stranded a few galleys, and 
lost the men who rowed them, as if the war was still un- 
finished, he was ordered to resign his army to Petromus 
Turpilianus, who had just ended his consulsliip: who, taking 
care not to irritate the enemy, and receiving no provocation 
himself, veiled this state of spuitless inactivity under the 
honourable appellation of peace. 
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4t). This nme yeirirarB «oni]iiitted at Borne two glaring 
liquities; one by a wnator, the otfaflr by the dBspenXe hand- 
f' a filave. Domitiiis Balixw hftd sastamod the dignity of 
Nstor; and his wealth and cfaildleMiiBSB^ added to his extreme' 
ge, exposed him to the maefainKtians of Tilkny. A will ixt 
is name was forged by Yalerim f^boanns, his Irinwnan, wh« 
fia marked out for administering pablio offioes; having <xmH 
ined with him in the plot Yiooius Rafinus and Terentius 
jontinus^ both Roman knights: who aosooiated in the same 
anse Antonitn Primus* and Asinins MaroeUns; Antonins a 
cian prompt and enterprising, MaroeQus illustrious for hia 
iesoent from Asinius PoDio, who was his gtandfiither: non 
rats he considered despical^ in point of nonls, save that ha 
lelieved poverty to Im. the chief of evils.. Fabianus, there* 
ore, in the presence of those whom I have mentioned, and 
^hers of less note, tnaied the will ; a firaod of whidi they 
rere convicted before the senate: aind Faliianus and Antoniu% 
vith Kufinus and Terentias, were all doomed to the penaldes 
»f the Cornelian law.' With regard to Maroelki% the me* 
nory of his anoestors, with tha cntreatieB of Nero^ procured 
lim an exemption rather from punishment than in&oiy. 

41. The same day beheld tbe ruin of Pdmpdus «^Uianua^ 
i young man onoe ini^seted with the dignity of quastor, but 
low charged with being privy to the atrocities of Fahiiuiust 
le was therefore interdicted Italy, and also Sfwin, his native 
X)untry. Upon Yalerioa Pbotions was inflicted similar igno* 
SQiuy, for arraigning the delinquents at the tribunal of the 
pireetor, that they might not be impleaded be£ore the prefect 
>f the city;; meanwhile endeavouring to defeat the ends of' 
[ustice, first imder colour of the laws, and afterwards l^ foul 
play. To the decree of the senate it was added, ''that who> 
9ver should hire or take a prioe for such employment, should 
be involv^ in the same penalfy' with one puUiely xxnir 
demned lisr calumny." 

* For Antoxnns Primus, see WsL n. 86. 

' The Ccnmelian law ^vu enaotad hy Comelixii Sylla tiw diotatoiv 
who made baiiisfamCTtb to an isiaad the aeoBttenoe to be passed on aU 
who tfhould suimren a true will, or forge a fScilse one. It appears, 
however, in the Histoiy (book iL 86), that Antonius was only expelled 
the senate. 

' The punishment was aitfaer exile, relegation to aa island, or d^ 
gradation from the offender's rank ** Omnes enim oalumniatores exilii)^ 
yel insula} relegatione, aut ordinis amissione puniri placuit.'* 
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' 42. Not long after, Pedanius Secundus, praefeet of tjneicitj, 
was murdered by his own slave; either upon refusing him 
his liberty, for which he had baigained at a certain pnccv or 
tiiat he was enraged by Jealousy in respect of a pathio, and 
could not bear his master for a riTal. Now, since according 
to ancient custom the whole fiunily of slaves, who upon bu(£ , 
occasion abode under the same roo^ must be sul^ected to 
^pital punishment; such was the conflux of the people, who 
were desirous of saving so many innocent lives, that matters . , 
proceeded even to sedition: in the senate itself vi^ace some 
who were favourable to the popular side, and lejected such 
excessive rigoiu: ; while^any, on the contrary, voted against 
admitting any innovation: of these last was Caius Cassiuai, 
who, instead of barely giving his vote, reasoned in thifl 
manner : — 

43. ** Many times have I assisted, conscript fathers, in this 
august assembly, when new decrees of the senate have been 
demanded, contraiy to the laws and institutes of our fore- 
fatiiers, without opposing such demands: not because I 
doubted that the provisions made of old upon all matters 
were the wiser and more equitable, and that such as were 
changed were altered for the worse ; but lest I should appear 
to commend the side I espoused by an immoderate attach- 
ment to ancient institutions. At the same time I considered 
that whatever weight might attach to my character ought not 
to be destroyed by reiterated defeats, in order that it might 
remain entire if at any time the state stood in need of my 
counsels : such a conjuncture this day has brought forth : 
when a man of consular rank, having been murdered in his 
own house, by the treachery of his slaves; a fraud none of 
them prevented, none of them disclosed, although the decree of 
the senate was still in full force, which denounced the pains 
of death to the whole household. By all means establish im- 
punity by your decree ; but then, what security will any man 
derive from his dignity, when even the praefecture of Rome 
availed not him who possessed it 1 who will be protected by 
the number of his daves, when a band of four hundred 
afforded no protection to Pedanius Secundus ? To which of 
us will such domestics administer aid, when, even with the 
terrors of the law before their eyes, they stir not to protect 
VLs from danger ? or is it, as some blush not to feign, that the 
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nimlerer only took yengeanoe for injuries He had received t 
rfaat Injuries f had this slave any dispute about his paternal 
»roperty ? or had he inherited the bondman, now taken fccad 
dm ? let us not minoe matters, but pronounce at once that 
he master was killed justifiably. 

44. ''But' ate we to hunt \ip arguments in an affoir long' 
ince weighed and determined by our wiser ancestors ? But 
)ven if this question were now for the first time to be decided, 
lo you believe that a slave could conceive a purpose of mur- 
loring his master without one menacing expression escaping 
lim ? without incautiously uttering one syllable which might 
utimate his design % Grant that he «fiectually concealed his 
purpose — ^that he procured the weapon without the privity of 
his fellows — could he pass through the guard of slaves at the 
chamber door, open that door, bring in a light, perpetrate 
the murder, unknown to them all? Many indications of 
atrocious guilt precede its commission. If our slaves discover 
them to us, we may live, though but one among many, secure 
amidst those who are torn with guilty purposes; and lastly, 
if we must perish, we know that our death will be avenged 
upon the guilty persons among whom we live. By our an-^ 
cestors the dispodlions of slaves were suspected, even of such 
as were bom on their estates, or in their own houses, and had^ 
from the moment of their birth, parteken of the bcnievolence 
of their masters. But now that in our fistmilies we have 
nations of slaves, having rites widely different from our own, 
and addicted to the religions of foreign countries, or none at 
all, it is impossible to curb such a promiscuous rabble without 
the terrors of the law. But, under this act, some who are 
innocent must perish with the guilty r true; but out of a 
routed army, when every tenth man is struck with a club, 
the lot falls upon the brave as well as the coward. Every 
great judicial warning involves somewhat of injustice to indi- 
viduals, which is compensated by the general benefit." 

45. Though no particular senator ventured to combat this 
judgment of Cassius, it was responded to by the dissonant 
voices of such as commiserated the number affected, the age 
of some, the sex of others, the undoubted innocence of very 
many of them : it was however carried by the party, whd 
adjudged all to death.^ But it could not be executed, the 

> See a decree of the senate on this subject, Annals, ziil 82. 
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pdpnlaoe gsAk&nhg tsmoltiiDwJlif togei&cr^ and thceataung 
Yehementlj that ^y vould reaoct to atotei and firebrands 
Kero, therefore^ rebuked Idie peefte in asa edicts and ^ih 
lines of floldiei!& secured -aU the hk^ tbroogb which thd^ coil- 
demned were led to execution. Cingonioa Tarro bad moTed 
^t the freedmen. tocv ^f^ abode nndev the saoae roo^ should 
be deported from Italjr; but this was prohibited bj the prince, 
trho urged^ ^ that the usage of antiquitj, whidt bad not been 
relaxed from eompasBioa, ou^t not to be made more atipingent 
from cruelty.'* 

.. 46. During the same eocadbihip^ Turquitins Friacus waa^ 
St. the suit of the Bithynians, condunned for public larpine ; to 
the infinite gratification of tiie &theis, who well remembered 
tbat Stai^^xoB Tanrus^^ his own proconsul in Afirica, had been 
accused by him. A gimeral rate was also made tiirou^ 
^ut both the Gauls^ by Quintus Yolusinsi Sextius Africanus^ 
^aul Trebdliufi Mazimua; o£ whom^ Voluaius and A&icanuS| 
priding themselves upon the i^plendour of their descent, were' 
inflamed with envy of each other; and while they each looked 
with conteaDopt upon TrebeUius, they rendared him superiot 
to both. 

47. The same year died Memmiua Begulus; a man aa con- 
apicuous &fr authority, constancy of mind, and fame, as is 
oompatible with the diurkening shadows of the imperial eleva- 
tion : insomuch that when Nero was once under the pressure 
of sickness^ and the flatterers about him were lamenting, 
** that, if the illness proved fiital, there must be an end of the 
empire with that of his life;" he replied, " that the republic 
still had a support:" then asking, "in whom, above all 
others?" he subjoined, "in Memmius Regulus." Regulus, 
notwithstanding, preserved his life after this, shielded by bis 
quiet habits; kind further, because the renown of his family 
was of recent growth, and his wealth was not such as to 
attract envy. This year, too, Nero instituted a gymnastic 
fichool, and provided the knights and senators with oil, with 
Crrecian laxity of morals.* 

* See book xii 59. 
- 2 Pliny the elder (lib. xv. 4) says, that the Greeks, the inventors of 
every kind of vice, were the first that made oil subservient to the 
corruption of manners, by distributing it at their public spectacles : 
'^^ Usum olei ad luxuriam vertere Graeci, vitiorum omnium genitorea, in 
Gymnasiis publicando.*' 
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48. In the consulship o£ Pabliuis Marin» and Lixoius 
LsiiiiuS) the praztor ABtistiti% whose arbitrary conduct fiti 
EJbune of the people I faa^e recorded,^ ^composed some^ 
eorrilous verses against the prince, and recited them to * 
inmerous. oonyirial assembly at the house of Ostorius Sea- 
mla. He was f(»iiiwith arraigned^ under the law of violated 
aajesty, by Cossutianua Capito,'who, at the entreaties of 
Kgellinaft his &iher-in-law, had acquired the dignity of 
enator : this was the occasion upon which this law was first 
evived; though it was believed that thereby the ruin of 
Lntistius was not so much intended, as an opportunity of 
obtaining renown to the emperor; in order that, after the 
X3cused was condemned by the senate, CsBsar might inter- 
>ose his tribunitian power,' and save him from death. And 
hough Ostorius testified, that he had heard nothing at all, 
he witnesses for the prosecution were credited; and Junius 
kCarullus, consul elect, voted that ** the accused should be 
livested of his prsstorship, and executed^ according to the 
(ustom of antiquityr"* the rest, after this, concurring with 
dm ; Psetus Thrasea, after much honourable commendation 
if Nero, and severe strictures upon Antistiui^ aigued, ''that 
t was not incumbent upon them to determine the measure of 
mnishment due to the guilt of the convicted criminal, living; 
IS they were, under a prince so ezcellefnt, and unfettered as 
vsa the senate in the exereise of its functions: halters and 
txecutioners were long since abolished : there were, moreov^, 
)enal sentences already prescribed by the laws, and in con- 
brmity to them, punishment might be prenounced without 
)ringing the judges under the imputation of cruelty, or cast-^ 
Dg a stigma upon the times. Rather let him be confined to 
tn island, his goods being f€»*feited to the state; so that the 
onger his guilty existence is protracted, the greatefr Inay be^ 
he suffering he will undergo personally, while he will continue 
St signal example of the public clemency.** 

1 See Annals, xiii. 28. 

3 Capito was fioimerly accused by the people of Gilicia, and con* 
rioted of oppression and extortion. Annals, xiii 33. 

3 The tribunitian power was assumed by Augustus, as he said, foe 
,lie purpose of protecting the people : "Ad tuehdam plebem tribunicio 
ure contentum se ferebat." AnnaLs, i 2. 

* By this judgment, Antistius was to suffer ** more nu^orum,*' that is, 
ks Suetonius explains it, to be fastened stark ndkisd by ike neck within 
b forked stick, and scourged to death. Suet in Neron. s. 49. 
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49. The boldness of Thrasea burst the fetters of others: 
ao that after the consul had given leave to divide, with few 
exceptions thiey sided with Thrasea : of these few was Vitellius,^ 
9, very zealot in flattery, always assailing the most upright 
with invectives, but silenced by reply; as usually happen^ 
with craven spirits. The consuls howevisr, fearing to give 
their final sanction to the decree of the senate, wrote the em- 
jperor an account of their unanimity. He hesitated for a timis, 
struggling between shame and resentment : at last he returned 
an answer, "th&t Antistius, altogether unprovoked by any 
ssort of injury, had uttered many most severe aspersions upon 
the prince; for which vengeance had been required from the 
senate : and it was fitting that a punishment proportioned to 
the magnitude of the offence should have been decreed. How- 
ever, for himself, as he would have opposed any rigorous 
decree, so he would not now frustrate their lenity; they 
might determine as to them seemed best: from him they had 
full leave even to pronounce a sentence of acquittal.'* By the 
recital of these expressions, and other such, it was manifest 
that he was offended ; but neither did the consuls therefore; 
vary the state of the question, nor Thrasea depart from hia 
motion, nor any of the rest flinch from what they had given 
their assent to. Some would not seem to expose the prince Uy 
popular odium, many felt secure in their numbers : Thrasea 
was governed by his habitual firmness of purpose, and a deter- 
mination to preserve the dignity of his character. 

50. On a charge not unlike the former, Fabricius Veiento * 
was involved in an oppressive prosecution : it stated " that he 
had inserted a series of opprobrious invectives against senators 
and pontiffs, in the rolls to which he had given the title of 
codicils." To this charge it was added by Talius Geminus his 
accuser, " that he had made constant traffic of the prince's 
favours, and the privilege of obtaining offices of state :" this 
determined Nero to adjudge his cause in person. Veiento waa 
convicted, and the emperor banished him from Italy ; doom- 
ing to the flames these his writings, which were universally 

-h/ sought and read, while it was difficult to find them, and dan- 
gerous to keep them : afterwards, when there was full permis- 
sion to have them, they fell into oblivion. 

* The same who was afterwards emperor. 

^ This man was noted as an informer in the reign of Domitian. Se» 
Juvenal, Sat. iv. 113 sqq. 
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Jl. But while the public evils grew daily more oppressive, 
I means and sources of redress were decreasing. It was 
V that Burrus departed this life; whether by poison or 
Base is uncertain : that it was J;disease, was irierred from 
> fact, that his throat gmdually swelling internally, and 
t passage being choked up, he ceased to breathe. Many 
Brted, that by the oixier of Nero, under colour of applying a 
ledy, his palate was anointed with a poisonous drug, and 
t Burrus, having discovered the treachery^ when the prince 
le to visit him, turned his face and eyes another way, and 
his repeated inquiries about his health, made no other 
wer than this : " I am well." At Rome the sense of his 
} was deep and lasting, as well from the memory of his 
tue, as from the spiritless simplicity of one of his successors, 
I the flaming enormities and adulteries of the other. For 
ro had created two captains of the praetorian guards : 
nely, Fenius Ruftis for his popularity, in consequence of his 
ninistration of the public stores without deriving any profit 
tn it; and Sofonius Tigellinus,* purely from partiality to t^ 
inveterate lewdness and infamy of the man; and their in* 
mce was according to their known manner of life. Tigel- 
is held greater sway over the mind of Nero; and was 
nitted to share in his most secret debaucheries: Rufus 
u-ished in the good opinion of the people and soldiery ; 
ich he found a denial to him with the emperor. 
>2. The death of Burrus made an inroad upon the influ-V/ 
!e of Seneca; as good counsels had no longer the same 
36 now that one of the champions of virtue was removed $ 
I Nero naturally inclined to follow the more depraved, who 
liled Seneca with various imputations : " that he had 
3ady accumulated enormous wealth, far surpassing the 
asure of a citizen, and was still increasing it : that he was 
tnating from the emperor and diverting to himself the 
ictions of the citizens : that he sought to outdo the prince 
bhe elegance of his gardens and the splendour of his villas." 
3y laid to his charge also, " that he claimed a monopoly 
the glory of eloquence ; and that after Nero conceived a 

Tigellinus rose from obscurity to be in high favour with Nero. He 
the grand teacher of debauchery and every vice* Juvenal has 
itioned him, Sat. i. 155. See an account of the ^x^idi'^^vvssk'Waf^'sJ^ 
n by thia man, Annals, sv« 37. 
'AC. — VOL. L C C 
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passion for Yersifying; he had Employed himself in it with un- 
usual assiduity: for, to the recreations of the prince he waa. 
aa open enemy, — disparaged his vigour in the managing of 
horses, ridiculed his vocal powers whenever he sang; with 
what view did he endeavour to effect that in the whole re- 
public nothing should go down which was not the product 
of his ingenuity? Surely Nero was past the wea^ess of. 
childhood, and arrived at the prime of youth : he ought now. 
to discard his pedagcguo, furnished as he was with instructors*, 
the most accomplished, even his own ancestors.'* 
• 53, Seneca was not unapprised of the efforts of his calum- 
n^tors, as they, were disclosed to him by such as retained 
s<?me concern for the interests of virtue ; and as the emperor 
manifested daily more shyness towards him, he besought au 
opportunity of speaking to him, and having obtained it^ thus 
began : "This is the fourteenth year, Caesar, since I was sum- 
moned to train you for your high destiny; and the eighth 
since your advancement to the empire. During* the inter-. 
vening period, you have showered such honours and riches 
upon me, that nothing is wanting to complete my felicity but 
the capacity to use them with moderation, I shall quote 
great examples, such as are adapted, not to my station and 
fortune, but to yours. Augustus, from whom you are the 
fourth in descent, granted to Marcus A grippa^ leave to reti-eat 
to Mitylene, and to Caius Msecenas^ he allowed, even in Rome. 
itself, a retirement as complete as in any foreign country : the 
former his companion in the wars ; the other long harassed at 
Rome with manifold occupations and public cares: both re- 
ceived rewards ample indeed, but proportioned to their ser- 
vices. For myself, what other claims upon your munificence 
have I been able to advance, except my literary attainments, 
nursed, so to speak, in the shades of retirement, and which 
have been rendered famous, because I am believed to have 
assisted your early years in the acquisition of learning; a 
glorious reward for such a service ! But you encompassed me 

* Agrippa, in the year of Rome 731, retired to the isle of Lesbos^ 
now Metelin. 

2 Maecenas had a house and magnificent gardens near Mount Esqui- 
line. Pliny says, that the practice of having pleasure-grounds within 
the walls of a city was unknown till Epicurus led the way at Athens : 
^^ Primus hoc instituit Atheiua Epicurus, otii magister. Usque od euu^ 
moria non fuerat in opp\d\a\iaX)\UY\TV3Cc^r— YCm>j,\^.3ia- 
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h boundless &TOfirs^ itimumbered liehes; so that when I 
ttinate upon my situation, as I often do, I say to myself, 

I it be that I, the son of a knight, the tAiiire oi a province/ 
ranked among the chief men of Eome? Has my upstart 
ne acquired splendour among the nobles of the land, and 
a who glory in a loi^ line of honoured ancestors I Where 
n is that philosophic spirit which professed to be satisfied 
h scanty supplies 1 is it employed in adorning such gar- 
s^ as these I in pacing majestiodly throi^h these suburban 
■eats 1 does it abound in estates so extensive as these, and 
tuch immense sums put out at interest]^ One plea only 
ors to my thoughts ; that it becomes not me to oppose 
r bounties. 

4. " But both of us have now filled up our measure : you, 

II that the bounty of a prince coxdd confer upon his fiiend ; 
f all that a friend could accept fix>m the bounty of his 
ice. Every addition can only famish firesh materials for 
y; which, indeed, like all other earthly things, lies pro- 
te beneath your towering greatness ; but weighs heavily on 
: I require assistance. Thus, in the same manner as, were 
eary and faint with the toils of warfare or a journey, I 
lid implore indulgenee, so in this journey of life, old as I 

and unequal even to the lightest cares, since I am unable 
^er to sustain the weight of my own riches, I seek pro* 
ion. Order your own stewards to undertake the direction 
Qy fortune, and to annex it to your own : nor shall I by 
plunge myself into poverty; but having siurendered those 
igs by whose splendour I am exposed to the assaults of 
p^, all the time which is set apart for the care of gardens . 
villas, I shall apply once more to the cultivation of my 
d. To you vigour remains more than enough, and the 
ession of imperial power established daring so many years, 
your friends, who are more advanced in year% may take 
turn of repose. This too will redound to your gloiy, that 

^neca was a native of Spain ; bom at Corduba, now Cordova. 
^neca had a number of villas and extensive gardens. Juvenal 
ions— 

" MagnoB SenecsB praedivitis hortps." — Sat. x. 16. 

rhis confirms the account given by Dio of his immoderate riches ;• 
)erhaps that historian exaggerates, when he im^uto^ is:kSQXtA^^ss<Qai^ 
itain to th# exactiona of Seneca. 

oo2 
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you had elevated to the highest posts those who: cotdd put up 
with a humble condition." 

55, To this speech, Nero replied much in this manner: 
** That I am able thus on the moment to combat your studied 
reasonings, is the first benefit which I acknowledge to have 
derived from you, who have taught me not only to speE^k on 
subjects previously considered, but also to deliver my senti- 
ments extemporaneously. It is true, my direct ancestor 
Augustus allowed Agrippa and Msecenas to pass their time in 
retirement after their toUs, but at that period of life when his 
authority protected him, whatever was the extent or nature of 
the concession he made to them ; but nevertheless he divested 
neither of them of the rewards he had conferred upon them. 
They had earned them in war and civil perils ; for in these 
the earlier days of Augustus were occupied : nor would your 
sword or your hands have been wanting had I been engaged 
in military affairs. But what my existing circumstances re- 
quired you rendered ; you nursed my childhood and direoted 
my youth by your moral lessons, your counsel, and your pre- 
cepts ; and the favours you have bestowed on me, will never 
perish while life remains : those you have received from me, 
your gardens, capital, and country seats, are liable to the acci- 
dents of fortune ; and though they may appear of great ex- 
tent, yet many men, by no means equal to you in accomplish- 
ments, have enjoyed more. I am ashamed to instance freed- 
men, who in point of riches cut a greater figure than you ; 
and when I consider this, I see occasion to blush that a man 
who holds the highest place in my esteem, does not as yet 
transcend all others in the gifts of fortune. 

56. " But while you have attained maturity of years, and 
have yet vigour enough for business and the enjoyment of 
the fruits of your toils, I am only performing the early stages 
of the imperial career; unless perhaps you deem less of 
yourself than Vitellius, who was thrice consul;* and think 
that I should fall short of Claudius. But my liberality is 
unable to make up to you a fortune equal to that which 

'^ Volusius amassed during years of parsimony.^ If in any 

^ In the Annals, book xL, we have seen Vitellius consul for the third 
time. 

^ Volusius has "been men^^oii^^ ?ca ^^.-0. b.on.eat man, who acquired his 
Wealth by honourable meaua, wi^^^'ve^ Vi ^ ^^^\.^'^<^, Kww^^-iaiL 30> 
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Bpect I deviate from the right path, owing to the proneness 
' error natural to youth, you should rather recal my wan- 
aing steps, and guide that strength which you have adorned, 
J more intense efforts to assist me. It is not your modera- 
on, if you give back your wealth, nor your retirement, if 
)u forsake your prince, on which the tongues of all men 
ill be employed; but my rapaciousness, and the dread of 
J cruelty. But suppose your self-command should form 
le great theme of public applause ; still it will reflect no 
anour upon the character of a wise man, to reap a harvest 
* glory to himself from a proceeding by which he brings 
ifamy upon his friend." To these words he added kisses 
id embraces; framed as he was by nature, and trained by 
sibit, to veil his rancour under the guise of hollow compli- 
lents. Seneca presented his t;Jianks ; the imiversal close of 
)nferences with a sovereign : he changed, however, the 
lethods of his former state of power, put a stop to the con- 
ux of visitors, avoided a train of attendants, and seldom 
ppeared in the streets of the city; pretending that his 
ealth was in an unfavourable state, or that he was detained 
b home by philosophical pursuits. 

♦57. After the downfall of Seneca, a ready way was opened 
> undermine the credit of Fenius Kufus; when the crime 
barged upon him by his enemies, was that of his friendship 
)r Agrippina. Tigellinus, too, grew daily more influential; 
ad concluding that his mischievous devices, in which alone 
is power lay, would prove more agreeable if he could engage 
be prince by the ties of a confederacy in crime, he dived 
ito his secret fears ; and having discovered that Plautus and 
ylla ^ were the men principally dreaded, and therefore both 
itely sent out of the way, the former into Asia, the other 
ito Narbon Gaul, he reminded Nero " of their noble descent, 
nd their proximity to great armies ; Plautus to that in the 
iast; Sylla to that in Germany. For himself, he harboured 
ot, like Burrus, separate views, but consulted purely the 
Bcurity of the prince : but though his safety at Eome might 
e ensured, where they were on the spot, yet, by what mea- 
ures could remote insurrections be suppressed % The nations 
f Gaul were excited by the* dictatorial name of Sylla; nor 

^ For Rubellius Plautus, see this book, c 22, For GoroA^iasi ^-^X^-sw 
ee book sill, il. 
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■wrere the several people of Asia less suspected of an attad^- 
ment to the other, for the illustrious memory of his grandMher 
Drusus : * Sylla was indigent, which was the greatest incite- 
ment to enterprise ; and a counterfeiter of sloth and indolence, 
till he spied an opportunity for some desperate attempt. 
Plaukis was master of vast wealth, not even pretending to -a 
fondness for quiet; but boasting that he copied the examples 
of the ancient Romans : having adopted, too, the sect of tbe 
Stoics, with all their superciliousness and pride ; a sect which 
prompts men to turbulence, and a life of action." This was 
enough, there was no delay. Sylla, by assassins, who in six 
days arrived at Marseilles, was dispatched as he sat down to 
meat, without previous apprehension or intimation. His 
head was conveyed to Nero, who, in a tone of «pofti'fe 
insolence, remarked, "that it was disfigured by prematuie 
hoariness." 

5S. That the murder of Plautus was meditated, was not 
BO easily concealed; for his life was matter of concern to 
many; moreover, the length of the journey by land and 
sea, and the intervening time, had caused it to get wind; 
and amongst the people an tmgrounded persuasion prevailed, 
that he made proposals to Corbulo, who then commanded 
mighty armies, and who, if men of high character and inno- 
cence were to be marked out for slaughter, stood iu the first 
degree of jeopardy. It was even said, " that Asia had taken 
arms, from attachment to the young nobleman; and that 
the soldiers despatched to perpetrate the murder, neither 
strong ^in point of numbers nor resolute of purpose, when 
they could not execute their orders, had gone over to the 
insun-ectionary cause." These groundless statements, such 
is the nature of riunour, were credited and propagated with 
exaggeration by those who had nothing else to do. For the 
rest, Plautus received advices from Lucius Antistius, his 
father-in-law, by a freedman of his own, who, by means of a 
brisk wind, had outsailed the centm-ion, to the effect, " that 
he would shun a dastardly death, retirement, or escape ; and 
that from the compassion that would be felt for a name so 
great, he would find good men ready to espouse his cause; 
that he should associate with him the resolute and daring ; 
and in the meantime not despise anything tliat might be of 
^ Kubellius Plautus waa \^ie fton ol 'RvjJo^YQa'SV'asv^^ia* «sx^ ^\3iJi^ \ 
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arvice. If he could repulse the axty men (the number thit 
&ce coming to attack him) ; while information was carrying 
skck to Nero, while another band was performing the joumejr 
) him, many events would occur in furtherance of his 
btempt, which might ripen into a formidable war: lastly, 
mt he would either save his life by such measures as these, 
r suffer nothing more grievous from making- the attempt 
mn if he had exerted no effort." 

59. But these considerations moved not Plautus : whether 
; was that, being an exile and without arms, he foresaw no 
3rtain resource; or that he was weary of a state of doubt 
Qd anxiety ; or that he was influenced by tenderness for his 
ife and children, to whom he imagined the prince would be 
lore lenient, if no attempts were made that might discona- 
ose and alarm him. There are those who relate, that the 
dvices he received from his lEatherrin-law were of a different 
ind, importing that he need fear no severe infliction ; and, 
that two phUosophers, Cceranus a Greek, and Musonius a 
Hiscan, had recommended finnness in awaiting death, as 
referable to a life of anxiety and alarm." Certain it is, the 
ssassins found him in the middle of the day, naked, and 
mployed in corporeal exercise. In this situation the cen- 
drion butchered him, in the sight of Pelago the eunuch, who 
ras by Nero set over the centurion and his band, like the 
ainister of some tyrant over his satellites. The head of the 
lain was carried to Rome ; at the sight of which he said — ^I 
dll relate his own words : — "Why does not Nero, banishing aU 
ear, set about expediting his marriage with Poppsea, which 
las been procrastinated on «:cooimt of alarms such as these H 
7hj not put away his wife Octavia, although her conduct is 
hat of a modest woman, since the name of her father and the 
.ffections of the people have made her an eyesore to him?" 
To the senate he sent letters ; but in them owned nothing of 
he assassination of Sylla and Plautus; but said, that both 
fere turbulent spirits, and that it cost him much solicitude 
o preserve the peace of the commonwealth. Public proces-^ 
ions and devotions were de<^'eed to the deities on this account^ 
ind Sylla and Plautus degraded from the dignity of senators. 
These mockeries, however, were more insufferable than the 
lonid deeds to which they related. 

60. Nero therefore, having xeoeW^^ \Jjaa ^^5n» -^1 ^^csr^ 
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senate, and perceiving that all his villanies passed few acts of 
exemplary merit, rudely repudiated Octavia, allegiDg, "that 
she was barren," and then espoused PoppsBa, This woBoas, 
.who had been long the concubine of Nero, and, as her adul- 
terer and her husband, exercising absolute sway over him, 
suborned one of Octavia's domestics to accuse her of an amour 
with a slave : Eucerus, a native of Alexandria, a skilful flut^ 
player, was marked out as the object of the charge : her 
.jnaids were examined upon the rack; and though some of 
them, overcome by the intensity of the tortiu'e, made false 
admissions, the major part persisted in vindicating the purity 
of their mistress : one of them replied to Tigellinus, whik 
urging a confession, "that the womb of Octavia was purer 
than his moutL" She was however put away in the first 
instance under the specious formality of a legal divorce, and 
the house of Burrus, with the estate of Plautus, ill-omened 
gift, were assigned to her : soon after she was banished into 
Campania, and a guard of soldiers placed over her : this led 
to frequent and undisguised complaints among the populace, 
who are comparatively unrestrained by prudential motives^ 
and from the mediocrity of their circumstances ai'e exposed to 
fewer dangers. They had an effect upon Nero, who in conse- 
quence recalled Octavia from banishment; but without the 
slightest misgiving at his atrocious villany. 

61. ^Forthwith the people went up to the Capitol in trans- 
port, and at length poured forth unfeigned thanks to the gods. 
They threw down the statues of Poppsea, carried those of 
Octavia upon their shoulders, wreathed them with gai-lauds, 
and placed them on the forum and the temples. They even 
■went to offer the tribute of their applause to the prince ; the 
prince was made the object of their^grateful adoration. And 
now they were filling the palace with their crowd and clamour, 
when parties of soldiers were sent out, who by beating them 
and threatening them with the sword, terrified and dispersed 
them : whatever was overthrown during • the tumult was 
restored, and the tokens of honour to Poppsea replaced. 
This woman, ever prone to atrocities from the impulse of 
hatred, and now stimulated by her fears also, lest either a 
more violent outbreak of popular violence should take place, 
or Nero sliould succumb to the inclination of the people, 
threw herself at liis knees, oa^ m^ \3agx«e^\t\\^ " her circum- 
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anoes were not in that state that she should contend about 
sr marriage with him, though that object was dearer to her 
lan life : but her very life was placed in imminent jeopardy 
Y the dependents and slaves of Octavia, who calling them- 
}lves the people of Rome, had dared to conmiit acts in time 
? peace which were seldom produced by war. But those 
rms were taken up against the prince : they only wanted a 
ader, and a civil commotion once excited, they would soon 
Qd one. Octavia has only to leave Campania and come into 
le city ; when at her nod, in her absence, such tumults were 
kised. But if this was not the object, what crime had she 
)mmitted? whom had she offended ? was it because she was 
3out to give a genuine offspring to the familyof the Csesars, 
lat the Eoman people chose that the spawn of an Egyptian 
ate-player* should be palmed upon the imperial eminence? 
b sum up all, if that st«p was essential to the public weal, 
e should call home his mistress voluntarily rather than by 
impulsion, or consult his safety by a righteotis retribution, 
he first commotion had subsided under moderate applica- 
ons, but if they should despair of Octavia's being the wife of 
fero, they would give her another husband." 
62. This artfully compounded speech, adapted to excite 
sar and rage, at once produced the desired effect, and terrified 
hile it inflamed the imperial hearer : but a suspicion resting 
aly on the evidence of a slave, and neutralized by the asseve- 
itions of the tortiu*ed maids, was not strong enough for this 
urpose. It was therefore resolved that some person should 
B found who would confess the guilty commerce, and who 
light also be plausibly charged with the crime of rebellion, 
nicetus- was judged a fitting instrument for this purpose; 
le same who had acconiplished the m^rder of his mother, 
ad, as I have related, commanded the fleet at Misenum ; whom 
le emperor, after that horrid service, held in light esteem, 
ut afterwards in extraordinary detestation : for the ministers , 
f nefarious deeds seem in the eyes of their employers as 
ving reproaches of their iniquity. Him therefore Nero 
immoned ; and told him, " that he alone had saved the life 
f the prince from the dark devices of his mother : an oppor- 
inity for a service of no less magnitude now presented itself, 

^ This was Eucerus, a native of Alexandria, mentioned in. c, ^Q« 
' For Anicetufl, the murders ot A.gdpv^»^ uftaV3b2kA\>Ki^^ <iA» v 



hj relieving him from a wife who was his mortal enemy: ink 
was there need of force or arms ; he had only to admit adulteiy 
with Octavia. He promised rewards, which he eaid must 
indeed be kept a secret for the present, but of great value, 
and also a delightful retreat ; but threatened him with death, 
if he declined the task. Anicetus, from an inherent pef- 
Tersity of principle, and a facility in crime produced by the 
horrible transactions in which he had been already engaged, 
eyen exceeded his orders in lying, and made confession of the 
adultery to the friends of the prince, whom he had sum- 
moned as a council. He was then banished to Sardinia, where 
he lived in exile, but not in poverty, and where he died a 
natural death. 

63. Now Nero in an edict stated, ** that Octavia, in hopes 
of engaging the fleet in her conspiracy, had corrupted Anicetus 
the admiral :" and foi^tting that he had just before aocused 
her of barrenness, he added, '' tliat in guilty consciousness of 
her lust, she had produced abortion ; and ^at all these were 
oleariy proved to him.^ And he confined her in the island 
Pandataria. Never was there any exile who touched the 
hearts of the beholders with deeper compassion : some there 
were who still remembered to have seen Agrippina banished by 
Tiberius: the more recent sufibrings of Julia ^ were likewise 
recalled to mind, confined there by Claudius : but they had 
experienced some happiness, and the recollection of their 
former splendour proved some alleviation of their present 
horrors. To Octavia, in the first place, the day of her nuptials 
was in place of a funeral day, being brought under a roof 
where she encountered nothing but memorials of woe ; her 
father cut off by poison, and soon afterwards her bix)ther;* 
then a handmaid more influential than her mistress ; Poppaea 
wedded to her husband, only to bring destruction on his 
lawful wife: and lastly, a crime laid to her charge more 
intolerable than death in any shape. 

64. And this young lady, in her twentieth year, thrown 
among centurions and common soldiers, and already bereft of 
life under the presage of impending woes, did not, however, as 

^ Julia, the daupfhter of Germanicus and Agrippina, was banished by 
the emperor Claudius, a.u.c. 794. 

^ The emperor Claudvoa Viat fabther, and her brother Britannicua, 
were both poisoned. See Aim^, "ivv. ^1 ,«Q.^"iIvflu\^, ^ 
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3t enjoy the repose of death. After an interval of a few days 
le was ordered to die, when she protested, " she was now a 
idow, and only the enaperor's sister;"^ appealed to the 

ermanici, the common' relatives of Nero and herself; and 
Lstly, invoked the name of Agrippina, observing, " that had 
le lived, her marriage-state would have been made wretched, 
ut she would not have been doomed to destruction." She 
•as then tied fast with bonds, and her veins opened in 
reiy joint ; and because the Hood, coagulated from the eflfect 
f fear, flowed too slowly, her death was accelerated by tlie 
apour of a balii, heated to the highest point. A deed of stfll 
lore atrocious brutality was added ; her head was cut off and 
Dnveyed to the city for Poppsea to see it. Offerings at the 
jmples were decreed by the &1iiers on account of these 
v^ents : a circumstance -which I have recorded in order th^t 
tl those who shall read the calamities of those times, as they 
re delivered by me or any other authors, may conclude by 
Qticipation, that as often as a banishment or a murder was 
erpetrated by the prince's orders, so often thanks were 
sndered to the gods ; and those acts which in former times 
rere resorted to to distinguish prosperous occurrences, were 
ow made the tokens of public disasters. Still I will not 
appress the mention of any decree of the senate which is 
larked by unheard-of adulation, or the extremity of abject 
3rvility. 

65, The same year Nero is believed to have destroyed by 
oison the most influential of his freedmen, Doryphorus, for 
pposing his marriage with Poppsea; Pallas,^ because his pro- 
racted life kept him out of ihe vast riches he had accu- 
lulated. Eomanus had secretly criminated Seneca, as an 
ccomplice of Caius Piso ;» but sunk himself under the same 
harge brought by Seneca with greater force of evidence. 
*iso in consequence became alarmed; and a powerful and 
xtensive conspiracy was fOTmed against Nero, but it proved 
bortive. 

* Nero was adopted by Claudius her father, and consequently was 
rother to Octavia. 

2 Doryphorus, according to Bio, was private secretary to Nero. Pal- 
is, the freedman of Claudius, has been often mentionjod. He was dis- 
lissed from all his employments by Nero. (See Annals, xiii 14.) 
trotier says that his monument was foimd near Borne, a»b, I'C^. 
. * For more of Piso, see Aanals, xv. 4%. 
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BOOK XV. 



1. Meanwhile Vologeses, king of the Parthians, having heard 
of the acts of Corbulo, and that Tigranes, an alien, was 
placed upon the throne of Armenia,^ while he was desirous of 
peeking revenge for the contempt shown for the high daims 
of the ArsacidsB by the expulsion of his brother, was perplexed 
with conflicting considerations, when on the other ha^d he 
reflected on the Eoman greatness, and the respect he had for 
the treaty which had continued without interruption between 
him and the Romans; for he was naturally wanting in deci- 
sion, and was also hampered by the defection of the Hyrca- 
nians, and the various wars growing out of it. Moreover, 
while in this state of suspense, he was farther excited by 
intelligence of fresh indignities; for Tigranes, passing the 
confines of Armenia, had devastated the territories of the 
Adiabenians, a bordering nation, more extensively and lei- 
surely than comported with a mere predatory excursion: 
while the chiefs of the nations gave vent to their indignation, 
"that they should have sunk so low, that they were overrun, 
. not indeed by a Roman general, but an undisciplined hostage, 
who had for so many years been numbered among slaves." 
His distress was inflamed by Monobazus, sovereign of the 
Adiabenians, who asked angrily, "what succour he could 
seek, or from what quarter 1 Armenia was already given up, 
and the adjacent regions would follow it; and, unless they 
were defended by the Parthians, they would consider that 
bondage under the Romans was lighter to such as surrendered 
themselves than to those who stayed to be subdued." Tiri- 
dates too, a fugitive from his kingdom, afiected him in no 
small degree by the silent appeal of bis presence ; still more 
when he complained, " that mighty empires were not to be 
held together by inaction; that men and arms must be 

* Tigranes, descended from the nobility of Cappadocia, was sent by 
Kero to ascend the throne of Annenia, Annals, xiv. 26. 
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ought into tbe field; that in matters of empire right and 
Ight went together; that it became those in a private station, 
be content with retaining their own, but it was the glory 
sovereigns to battle for the possessions of others." 

2. Yologeses therefore, stimulated by these considerations^ 
sembled a council, and placing Tiridates next to himself^ 
jgan thus : ** This prince, the son of the same fether as my- 
If, having yielded to me the supreme dominion, in right of 
•imogeniture, I put in possession of Armenia, which standa 

. the third degree of power; for Pacorus had preoccupied 
[edia : and I fancied that I had adjusted the interests of oui^ 
mily discreetly, guarding against the proverbial antipathies 
id rivalries between brothers. The Komans however thwart 
ly views ; and those pacific relations which in no instance 
ley have disturbed without discomfiture, they now abruptly 
jver to their own destruction. I will not deny that I choose 
) preserve the acquisitions of my ancestors by justice rather 
lan blood, by argument rather than arms; but if I have 
rred on the side of caution, I will atone for it by valour, 
lS for you, while your resources are unimpaired, your honour 
nsullied, you have earned in addition the praise of modera- 
ton ; a virtue not to be despised by the most exalted among 
len, and prized also by the gods." As soon as he had thus 
poken^ he set the royal diadem upon the head of Tiridates ; 

Moneses, a noble Parthian, he delivered a gallant band of 
.orse, which, according to custom, attended the king, with the 
uxiliary Adiabenians; with orders " to drive Tigranes out of 
Lrmenia." While he himsell^ suspending his difierences with 
he Hyrcanians, assembled the main forces of the country, and 
lirected the principal operations of the war, with a view to a ' 
lescent upon the Roman provinces. 

3. Corbulo, when he received certain intelligence of these 
)roceeding8, sent two legions to succour Tigranes, under the- 
K)mmand of Verulanus Severus and Vettius Bolanus, with 
lecret injunctions, **that they should act in all cases with 
jaution rather than despatch ; " for he aimed more at keeping ' 

1 war on foot, than pushing it to a conclusion : and had writtei^ 
:o Nero, "that to defend Armenia a special general was neces-^' 
jary ; for Syria was in the more imminent danger from the 
menaced attack of Yologeses." Meanwhile he disposed the 
remaining legions along the banks of the Euphrates ; raised : 
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at body of militia &om the natiTes of the pra?inee ; posted 
guards at all the passes^ to obstruct the inroads of the enemy; 
and, because that region was ill supplied with water, he bmlt 
forts to secure ihe springs, and concealed some of the rivera 
by an accumulation of sand. 

4. While Corbulo was thus busied in measures for securing . 
Syria, Moneses pushed on by forced marches, that he might 
outstrip the report of his approach : but notwithstanding, be ; 
found Tigranes neither unii^cnrmed nor unprepared; for he 
bad poss^sed himself, of Tigranocerta, a city strong in the 
multitude of its defenders, and the magnitude of its walls.^ 
Moreover, the Nicephorius, a river of no contemptible breadth, 
Trashes a great portion of the walls, and where the river was. 
Dot relied on, a vast trench was drawn: within it too was 
at garrison of soldiers^ and provisions laid up in store. In 
bringing in these provisions some few of the soldiers, in their . 
eagerness advancing too hr, fell into the hands of a party of 
the enany, which came upon them unawares; a circumstance- 
which inflamed resentment vather than excited alarm. But ^ 
the Paxthians dare not prosecute a siege closely; with a few 
scattered arrows they do not dismay &e besieged; and £ul. 
in their own objects. The Adiabenians, with ladders and 
engines, began to approach the walls, but were easily driven 
back ; and soon after, our men, making a sortie, put them to 
ihe sword. 

5. Corbulo however, though all his proceedings prospered, 
judging it wise to moderate the career of his good fortune, 
despatched ambassadors to Vologeses to expostulate with him 
upon his attack " upon a Roman province; upon his besieging 
a .king who was a friend and confederate of Rome, and the 
Roman cohorts themselves;" and to warn him, " that he had , 
better abandon the siege, or Corbulo too would encamp in the 
territories of the enemy." Casperius the centurion who was 
selected for this embassy, presented himself before the king at 
the city of Nisibis, thirty-seven miles distant from Tigrano- 
certa, £uid delivered his message in a tone of defiance. It had 
long been the settled resolution of Vologeses to avoid an 
encounter with the Romans; and besides, his present mea- 
sures did not proceed prosperously: the siege had proved a 

* The walls were fifty cnbits high, as we are told by Appian, in his 
Hisfcoiy of the Mithridatic War. 
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lure; Tigranes was secured by his forces and supplies;.. 
Mse who had undertaken to storm the place were put ta 
;ht; Roman legions were sent into Armenia; and others, 
tioned for the defence of Syria, were ready to assume the. 
uracter of invaders, and make an irruption into his terri- 
7 : his cavalry were enfeebled by the scarcity of forage^ for r 
iwarm of locusts suddenly appearing had devoured all the 
rbage and foliage. Concealing his fears therefore, and pre- 
iding an inclination to pacific counsels, he answered, " that 
would send ambassadors to the Boman «mperor, to solicit . 
3 grant of Armenia^ and to place the peace upon a.fina 
)ting." M(»:eover he ordered Moneses tp aband^ Tigrano* 
rta, and retired himself. 

6. These results were represented by many as attributable 
the fears of the king and the menaces of Corbulo; and ex-. 
lied as glorious adiievementa. Others construed them as if 
seci*et compact had been entered into, that both partLes. 
andoning hostilities, and Yologeses quitting the field, Ti- 
anes should also evacuate Armenia. Otherwise, why was 
e Roman army withdrawn &om Tigranocertal why give up 
peace what they had defended in war ? was it better to have . 
ntered in the remote regions of Cappadocia, in huts hastily 
ected, than in the capital of a kingdom which their arms had. 
recently preserved? In every view of it, it was clear that 
e war had been suspended, that Yologeses might be opposed 
r another general rather than Corbulo; and that Corbulo 
ight not further hazard the renown he had earned through 
period of so many years. For, as I have related, he had . 
quested a commander specially appointed for the defence of 
cmenia; and it was reported that Csesenmus Psetus was 
»ming; and now Caesennius was arrived; and the forces were 
• divided, that Paetus should command the fourth legion and 
ke twelfUi, to which was added the fiftii, lately summoned 
it of McQsia, as also the auxiliaries firom Pontus, Galatia, and 
appadocia: while Corbulo continued to command the thirds 
xth, and tenth legions, and the forces formerly belonging to 
ynsL The rest th^ were to possess in common, or i^iare a& 
dgencies required But as Corbulo could not bear a rival, 
> PsBtus, to whom it was gl<»y enough if he were accounted 
icond to Corbulo, dispan^ed his adiievements, incessantly 
onarking '' that no hostile blood was spilled, no spoil take&; 
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and that all he had to do with the storming of cities was 
limited to the name of the thing only. For himself, he would 
impose tribute and laws ; and, instead of the shadow of a long, 
subject the vanquished to the jurisdiction of Rome." 

7. At this juncture, the ambassadors of Vologeses, whom I 
have mentioned to have been sent to the prince, returned im^ 
successful r and the Parthians proceeded to open war ; nor did 
Psetus decline it; but, with two legions, the fourth and 
twelfth, the former then commanded by Funisulanus Vettoni- 
anus, the other by Calvisius Sabinus, he entered Armenia^ 
imder an omen of dismal import ; for, in passing the Eu- 
phrates, which he crossed by a bridge, the horse which carried 
the consular ornaments became frightened without any ap*- 
parent cause, and starting back again, got clear away r more* 
over, a victim, which stood by the winter camp, which th^* 
^were fortifying, broke through the half-completed works, 
cleared the rampart, and fled. The javelins of the soldienr 
took fire; a pro(£gy which appeared the more remarkable^ aa 
the Parthians fight with missile weapons. 
- -.^.^ut Pmtj^ft, deeming lightly of these omens, ere yet his 
winter camp was adequately secured, and without making any 
provision for a supply of grain, marched hastily over mount 
Taurus, " to recover," as he said, " the city of Tigranocerta ; 
and lay waste the regions which Corbulo had left untouched.** 
And he took certain castles; somewhat of glory too he won, 
and somewhat of booty, if he had either enjoyed his glory with 
moderation, or his booty with circumspection. But after long 
and tedious marches, in overrunning countries which could 
not be held; the provisions he had captured being spoiled, 
and the winter just setting in, he led back his army. And 
then, as though he had concluded the war, he wrote a letter 
to Nero in pompous terms, but destitute of substance. 
ft 9. Meanwhile, Corbulo occupied the bank of the Euphrates^ 
which he had never neglected, with an increased number of 
stations. And, that the enemy's horse, who with great osten-» 
tation were flying about the neighbouring plains, might create 
no obstruction to his laying a bridge over the river, he fastened 
together with beams some vessels of vast bulk, with towers 
erected upon them; and, steering them to and fro upon 
the river, drove ofif the Barbarians with catapults and 
balistas; for the stones and javelins thus hurled upon them. 
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ached to a greater distance than could be attained by the 
rows discharged in the opposite direction. The bridge was 
en carried over the whole breadth, and the opposite heights 
cupied by the allied cohorts, and afterwards by the camp of 
e legions, with such celerity, and so formidable a display of 
>wer, that the Parthians, desisting from their project of in- 
ding Syria, directed all their eflforts to the accomplishment 
their design upon Ai*menia. 

10. In that quarter, Psetus, unaware of what menaced him, 
.d the fifth, legion at a distance in Pontus; and had weak- 
ed the remaining legions by indiscriminate furloughs; when 
length it was stated that Vologeses was approaching 
th a numerous and determined force. Forthwith he sum- 
Dued the twelfth legion : but this very thing, whence he had 
ticipated the reputation of augmented forces, betrayed 
eir paucity : yet few as they were, they might have main- 
ined their camp, and, by protracting the war, have baffled 
i the eflforts of the Parthians, if Peetus had shown any firm- 
ss, either in adhering to his own counsel or those of others, 
it when men of military experience had instructed him in 
e methods of securing himself against pressing dangers, he 
andoned their plans for other and worse, lest he should 
pear to stand in need of the advice of others. And on 
is occasion, quitting his winter camp, he exclaimed that ''a 
tch and rampart were not the things he was commissioned 
employ against the enemy, but men and arms;" and led 
e legions forth as if with the purpose of engaging in a 
ttle; but afterwards, upon losing a centurion and a few 
ivate soldiers, whom he had sent in advance to reconnoitre 
e enemy's forces, he retreated in trepidation. And then 
ain, elated with empty confidence because Vologeses had 
t pursued them so vigorously as he expected, he stationed 
ree thousand ^'chosen in&ntry on the nearest eminence of 
Lurus to prevent the passage of the king ; and placed on a 
rt of the plain the auxiliary horse of the Pannonians, which 
•med the flower of his cavalry. His wife and son he put 
t of the way in a fort nrmed Arsamosata,^ with a cohort to 
ard them ; and dispersed his troops, which, if kept together, 
ight more eflfectually have checked the desultory move- 
3nts of the enemy. It is also said that he was with difli*- 
I Arsamosata^ a city of Armenia, near the Euphrates, now Simsat» 
TAC. — VOL. I. D D 
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culty induced to admit to Corbulo that he was hard preased 
by the enemy ; and that Corbnlo did not hurry, in order that, 
the dangers he was exposed to growing more imminent, the 
merit of relieving him might also be augmented. However, 
he ordered a thousand men from each of the three legions, 
and eight hundred auxiliary horse, with an equal numbtf 
from the cohorts, to be got in readiness for marching. 

11. As for Vologeses, though he was advised that Psetns 
beset the roads, here with his infantry, there with his horse, 
yet he in no respect varied his plan ; but drove the auxiliary 
horse from their post by force and menaces, and trampled 
under foot the legionary troops; one centurion alone, Tar- 
quitius Crescens, having dared to defend a tower in which he 
commanded a garrison. This man made frequent sallies, and 
slew such of the Barbarians as came up near him; till at 
length he was overpowered by the discharge of combustibles 
at all points. Such of the infiintry^as were not wounded, 
made for the remote and wild districts ; the wounded betook 
themselves to the camp, where, under the impulse of fear, 
they magnified everything — the valour of the king, the fero- 
city and numbers of the nations; all which was believed by 
the unscrupulous credulity of those who were impressed with 
the same fears. Nor did even the general struggle against 
these adverse circumstances, but had abandoned all uiilitair 
duties, having again sent a supplicatory letter to Corbulo, " to 
come quickly and protect the standards and eagles, and the 
shadowy remnant of the unhappy army : they would in the 
meantime maintain their honour, while life remained.** 

12. Corbulo, undismayed at this intelligence, left a part 
of his forces in Syria, to retain possession of the fortifications 
he had erected to secure the Euphrates ; and taking the route 
which was shortest and afforded a sufficiency of provision& 
made for the country of Com magene, passing on to Cappadocia. 
.and thence to Armenia. Besides the other customary appen- 
dages of war, a vast quantity of camels, laden with corH 
accompanied the army, to repel at once both the enemy and 
famine. The first that he met of those who were* routed, was 
Pactius, a centurion of the highest rank: after him came 
several common soldiers, who, while they strove to cover the 
shame of their flight, by different excuses, were by Corbulo 
admonished " to return to their colourS| and try the mercy of 
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as: for himself he owned hiinself implacable to all who 
3 not victorious." At the same time he addressed himself 
IS own legions, going from rank to rank, exhorting them, 
hading them of their former victories, and pointing out to 
fi fresh glory, which they might acquire : " It was not the 
ges and cities of the Armenians that they were now in 
tuit of, OS the recompense of their -labours, but a Eoman 
p, and in it two legions. If individual soldiers, who have 
d the life of a citizen, were presented by the hand of the 
rral with a crown' excelling all others, what and how 
t must that honour be when the number of those who 
ed it was equal to the number to be saved, — of those who 
J the ministers of safety, and of those who received it at 
V hands l" Animated by these and similar incentives in 
common cause, — and there were some whom the dangers 
5h beset their brothers or their relations impelled by 
iliar motives, — ^they hastened on, marching day and night 
lOut intermission. 

3. Hence, too, the more earnestly did Vologeses press the 
sged j now assaulting the intrenchment of the legions, then 
castle in which were guarded those who, from the tender* 
of their sex and years, were unfit for war ; and pushed his 
ults much more closely than was usual with the Parthians; 
opes by such temerity to draw out the enemy to a battle; 

they could scarcely be dragged out of their tents : at 
t, they only endeavoured to maintain their works : part 
hem in this obeying the orders of their general, others 
1 their own want of spirit ; as men who waited for deli- 
.nce from Corbulo, or if overpowered by the attack of the 
ny, as provided with examples in the disasters of Caudium 
Numantia-: for, they said,^ " neither did the Samnites, a 
le Italian state, nor the Spaniards, who were rivals of the 
lan empire, possess a force equal to the Parthians; and 

characters of iantiquity, valorous and lauded as they 
3, made provision for their safety whenever fortune 
ared against them." By the temper of the army, thus 
The civic crown for saving the life of a citizen; was often granted 
lie emperor ; but the consular commanders had the same power at 
lead of their armies. 

The Roman army defeated by the Samnites, passed under the yoke 
le Caudinao FurcsD (now Forchie), a.u.c. 183. (See Livy, ix. 1, sqq.) 
ore terrible defeat happened afterwards at Nmnantia, ▲.xj.a 617. 
Dd2 
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abandoned to despair, the general was constrained to write to 
Yologeses: yet, the first letter he sent contained nothing 
supplicatory, but was conceived in a strain of complain^ 
" that he had thus entered upon a war to gain the kingdom 
of Armenia, ever subject to the Roman jurisdiction, or to a 
king appointed by the emperor of Eome. Peace was alike 
advantageous to the Parthians and to the Romans : neither 
ought he to consider only what presented itself to his view; 
that he was come at the head of the whole power of hit 
kingdom against two legions, while to the Romans remained 
all the rest of the globe to aid them in the war.'* 

14. Vologeses, without entering at all into the merits of 
the case, in answer to the representation, wrote back, " that 
he must wait the arrival of his brothers, Pacorus and Tiri* 
dates ; such was the place and time appointed for deliberating 
as to what course they should adopt with regard to Armenia; 
that the gods had added fresh matter worthy of the Arsacidse^ 
namely, that they should also decide .with respect to the 
Roman legions." Psetus again despatched a message, and 
desired a conference with the king, who directed Yasaces, his 
general of horse, to go. At this interview, Paetus referred to 
" the Luculli and Pompeii, and the proceedings of the Caesais 
relative to the conquest or disposal of Armenia." Vasaces 
alleged, " that the Romans had, indeed, a nominal and sha- 
dowy right of holding and conferring it, but the Parthians 
possessed the power." After much mutual discussion, Mono- 
bazus the Adiabenian was called in to attend them the next 
day, as a witness to their stipulations : and it was agreed, 
" that the legions should be relieved from the siege ; all the 
Roman troops depart the territories of Armenia; the for- 
tresses and stores be delivered up to the Parthians; and, 
after performance of these conditions, Vologeses should have 
liberty to send ambassadors to Nero." 

15. In the meantime, Paetus threw a bridge over the river 
Arsanias, which flowed before his camp, under pretext of 
preparing to march off that way; but it wasj in reality, 
enjoined by the Parthians as a monument and confession 
of their victory; for to them only it was of use: our men 
took a different route. Rumour added, that " the legions had 
j)assed under t\ie yoke *." ^ with other cu'cumstanees ai-iamg 

^ Suetonius says fhat t^iele^cma ^%&^«i^i^J:!cA«t 'Caa^a^S^A* "W^^sssa. 59. 
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of misfortune; an image of which was exhibited in the 
uct of the Parthians ; for they entered the fortifications 
re the Roman army had quitted them, beset the avenues, 
led out the slaves and beasts of burden which formerly^ 
Qged to them, and took them away : stripped the Romans 
leir clothes, and seized their arms : the soldiers trembling, 
giving up all they desired, to prevent any occasion of a 
Tel. Vologeses, who raised a heap of all the arms and 
es of the slain, in testimony of our overthrow, abstained 
I seeing the legions as they were flying. After glutting 
pride he sought the praise of moderation. He crossed 
river Arsanias, mounted on an elephant: but all who 
J next to him in dignity forced their way through by the 
ts of their horses; for a report had gone abroad that the 
ge would give way under the weight, by the fraudulent 
rivance of its builders. But those who were bold enough 

upon it found it to be strong and trustworthy. 

5. For the rest, it was notorious that the besieged army 
) provided with such supplies of grain, that they set fire 
beir storehouses. Gn the other hand, Corbulo gave out, 
it the Parthians, destitute of provisions, and their forage 
iced, were about to abandon the siege; neither was he 
re three days' march distant." He added, " that Psetus 
manted, by an oath sworn under the eagles, in the presence 
lose whom the king had sent to witness it, that no Roman 
lid enter Armenia, till by the arrival of letters fix)m Nero, 
rere known whether he consented to the peace." But 
igh these should be regarded as inventions to aggravate 
my, yet the remaining imputations admit of no doubt; 
; in one day PsBtus travelled the space of forty miles, 
idoning his wounded everywhere as he went; and that 
trepidation of the flying troops was no less unseemly than 
bey had turned their backs in the day of battle. Corbulo, 

1 his forces, met them upon the banks of the Euphrates; 
not with such a display of colours and arms as might 
to shame their different plight. His bands were deeply 

3ted with grief; and in their commiseration for the lot of 
r comrades, refrained not even from tears ; scarcely could 
f exchange salutations for weeping. Rivalry in valour, 
i competition for fame, feelings which belong to prosi^erous 
1, had depsLTted from their \)reaal^', ^^xa^'assass^ ^^x^sv 
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prevailed ; and the humbler the eonditk)n the more intenm 
the emotion. 

17. Between the two leaders there followed a brief confer- 
ence ; Corbulo lamenting passionately " his labour lost ; that 
the Parthians might have been pat to flight, and the "war 
thus terminated." Peetus replied, " that all things were in the 
same state as before : and urged that they should turn the 
eagles against the enemy, and with their united forces invade 
Armenia, exposed as it was by the departure of Vologesefi." 
Corbulo alleged, "that from the emperor he had no sudi 
orders : that, moved by the dangerous predicament of the 
legions, he had passed ^e limits of his province, and as it was 
uncertain whither the pext efforts of the Parthians would be 
directed, he would return into Syria : and even thus he had 
cause to invoke the most favourable fortune, that his infantry, 
spent with tedious marches, might be able to come up with 
the Parthians' horse, which were fresh, and, from the evenness 
of the plains, would outstrip him." Psetus then withdrew to 
Cappadocia, and there wintered. But to Corbulo a mesaago 
arrived from Vologeses, " to withdraw his garrisons beyond the 
Euphrates, and let the river be, as formerly, the common 
boundary." Corbulo, too, insisted, " that the garrisons on the 
other side should evacuate Armenia." At last the king com- 
plied; and the fortifications raised by Corbulo beyond the 
Euphrates were demolished ; and the Armenians were left to 
their own disposal. 

18. But at Rome meanwhile, they were erecting trophies 
over the Parthians, and raising triumphal arches in the middle 
of the Capitoline hill ; decreed by the senate while the war 
was yet raging, nor even now discontinued, from regard to 
appearance, and in defiance of conviction. Nay, Nero, to dis- 
guise all solicitude about foreign affaii-s, ordered the corn, des- 
tined to supply the populace, but now spoiled by keeping, to 
be thrown into the Tiber, to produce an impression that there 
was no fear about provisions : the price of which was nothing 
raised, though near two hundred vessels were by a violent 
storm sunk in the very harboiu:; and a hundred more^ 
brought up the Tiber, were consumed by an accidental fire. 
He next committed the care of the public imposts to three 
men of consular rank, Lucius Piso, Ducennius Gemimis, and 
Pompeius PauUinus *, m^ei^MXi^^^iJKMfeiQTai^^ 
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he oppressive' extravagance of their expenditure had ex- 

ed their adequate incomes, while he had given to the state 

lally sixty thousand great sesterces." 

d, A most iniqidtous custom had become extremely pre- 

nt at that time : whenever the election of magistrates, or 

allotment of provinces, was at hand, the greater part of 

50 who had no children provided themselves with sons by 

dulent adoptions ;i and when they had obtained prsetor- 

fi and provinces in competition with fathers, they instantly 

aissed such as they had adopted. Hence the genuine 

ers approached the senate with loud remonstrance ; repre- 

ing the " rights of nature, and the toils of bringing up 

dren, in opposition to the fraud, cunning, and facility of 

rtlived adoptions : to the childless; it was abundant com- 

sation, that, exempt from anxiety and burdens, they were 

rted and honoured, and had everything to their wishes 

riout solicitation or impediment. For themselves, the ad* 

tages promised by the law,^ and long looked forward to, 

ished in disappointment and mockery, while any man be- 

ling a parent without solicitude, and childless again with- 

grief, might by the ceremony of a moment countervail the 

e-established claims of fathers." This produced a decree 

:he senate, " that in the pursuit of any public employment 

itsoever, no feigned adoptions should be of service, nor 

il in inheriting estates." 

JO. Then followed the prosecution of Claudius Timarchus 
Crete, who was charged with all the other crimes usual with. 
>vincial despots, and those who presume upon their over- 
•wn wealth to oppress their inferiors ; but one expression 
his had gone so far as to oflfer an indignity to the senate ; 
he had often declared, that it depended upon him whether 
5 " proconsuls who had obtained the government of Crete, 
)uld receive the public thanks." An occasion which Psetus 
rasea converting to the public benefit, after he had delivered 
I vote, " that the accused should be expelled from Crete," 
ded the following speech : — " It is a truth confirmed by 
It was a settled rule of law, that in all elections for the magistracy, 
the government of provinces, the preference shoold be given to the 
ididate who had the greatest number of children. See Annals, ii 61. 
* By the law Papia Poppsea, the estates of those who did not entitle 
tmselves to the privileges annexed to the paternal state, were to 
irolve to the public, as tibe common paxent ot tti!Lr .kussk^^'v^^)^ 
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experience, conscript fathers, that excellent laws and salutaiy 
warnings are amongst the good derived from the delinquencies 
of others : thus was the Cincian resolution produced by the 
excesses of the orators ; the Julian laws by the intrigues of 
candidates ;^ and the Calpumian ordinances by the avarice of 
the magistrates.^ For guilt is ever antecedent to punishment; 
and after offence comes correction. In order therefore to 
quell this fresh insolence of provincials, let us take measures 
worthy of the good faith and firmness of Romans, such as may 
in nowise infringe upon the protection due to our allies, and 
may efface the impression that a man's character shall depend 
upon anything but the judgment of citizens. 

21. Of old indeed, not praators and consuls only, but pri- 
vate persons were sent into the provinces to inspect their 
state, and to report then: opinion of the submission of every 
person; and the nations were in fear concerning thejudg* 
ment formed by individuals. But now we court foreigners^ 
and flatter them ; and as at the beck of some one of them 
thanks are decreed, so with greater facility is their aceusa« 
tion decreed : let it be decreed, and let provincials continue 
to enjoy the privilege of thus displaying their power : but 
let groundless applause, and commendations extorted- by 
prayers, be restrained with the same rigour as the efforts of 
malice and cruelty. We often fall into heavier faults while 
we labour to oblige, than when we are not afraid to offend, 
Nay, some virtues are subject to popular hate; such as in- 
flexible strictness, and a mind impregnable to the influences 
of favour and affection. Hence the administration of our 
magistrates is generally best at the beginning, but relaxes in 
the close ; while after the manner of candidates, we solicit 
suffrages. Now, if this custom is suppressed, the provinces 
will be administered with more impartiality and firmness : 
for, as by the terror of the law against extortion, avarice is 
defeated, so by abolishing the usage of giving thanks, the 
arts of ambition are checked." 

22. This proposition from Thrasea was received with 
* The Cincian Law against venal advocates has been mentioned. 

Annals, xi. 5. Laws were also established by Augustus, called Leget 
JulicBf to prevent bribeiy at elections. Suet, in Aug. s. 34, 40. 

^ The Calpumian Law was introduced by Lucius Calpumius Piso, 
de pecuniu repetundiSf to compel restitution from such as were con-- 
victed of extortion, A.U.C. 605, in the beginning of the third Punic War, 
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aesjb and very general approbation ; but a decree of the 
ate could not be perfected, the consuls insisting that it 
J foreign to the question. But afterwards, on the autho- 
T of the prince, it was ordained, " that to the council of 
provinces no man should propose that thanks should be 
en to any prsetorian or proconsular governor before the 
ate j ^ and that no man should execute such a deputation." 
ring the same consuls, the Gymnasium was struck with 
itning, and burnt to the ground; and the brazen statue " 
Nero therein melted to a shapeless mass. In Campania 
, the populous city of Pompeii was in a great measure* 
uced to ruins by an earthquake ; ^ and this year died 
lia the vestal virgin, in whose place Cornelia, of the 
3sian family, was chosen. 

23. In the consulship of Memmius Regulus and Verginiua 
fus, PoppsBa presented Nero with a daughter ; which he 
eived with a joy exceeding the lot of humanity. He 
ned her Augusta, and conferred the same title upon 
ppsea. The place where she gave birth to the child was 
> colony of Antium, were he himself was bom : the senate 
i before recommended the womb of Poppsea to the gods, 
i undertaken public vows for her delivery: now many 
re added, and the whole fulfilled : supplications were jalso 
,de, a temple was decreed to " Fecundity, and a contest 
er the model of the Actian rites; also, that on the throne 
Jupiter Capitolinus should be placed golden images of 
J Fortunes; and that at Antium, in honour to the Clau- 
n and Domitian families,* Circensian games should be^ 
ebrated, as at Bovillse in honour of the Julian race." But 
jse were not carried into effect; for within four months 
) infant died: whence arose a new series of flattery; aa 

It was a frequent practice of the provinces to send'a deputation to 

senate, with an address of thanks to the proconsuls or praetors who 
re returned to Rome, for the blessings enjoyed by the people under 
ir administration ; and this contrivance served to advance the fame 
the men who' condescended to intrigue for applause, and thereby 
jn their road to the highest honours of the state. See the panegyrio 
Trajan, by Pliny the consul, s. 70, 

Seneca gives an account of this earthquake, but places it in tho 
lOwing year. See Qucest. Nat, Qusest. vi. 1. 

Nero by his father was of the Domitian family, and by adoption of 

Claudian. 
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they voted honour to her aa to a goddess, with a ^^couchy 
a temple, and a priest." The emperor, as he had rejoiced, so 
he sorrowed immoderately. It was remarked, that when^ 
upon the delivery of Poppsea, the whole senate poured forth 
^th congratulations to Antium, Thrasea, who was prohibited, 
received the insult undismayed, though it was the harbinger 
of impending destruction. It was reported that Nero after- 
wards vaunted to Seneca his reconciliation to Thrasea ; and 
tiaat Seneca congratulated Nero upon it. The characters of 
these excellent men received an accession of renown from 
this circumstance, but their danger increased with it. 

24. During these transactions, there arrived in the begin- 
ning of spring ambassadors from the Parthians, with a 
message from Vologeses their king, and letters to the same 
purport : that he now relinquished " his former claims, so 
Qften agitated, about the possession of Armenia, since 
the gods, the sovereign arbiters between states however 
potent, had yielded the possession of that kingdom to the 
Parthians, not without disgrace to the Bomans. He had 
lately blockaded Tigranes, and next Psetus and the legions; 
though it was in his power to have annihilated them, he 
had dismissed them unhurt : he had given satisfactory proof 
of his power, and had put on record a specimen of his cle- 
mency : neither would his brother Tiridates refuse coming to 
Rome, to receive the Armenian diadem, but that the obliga- 
tion of his priesthood withheld him ; he would, however, go 
to the standards, and images of Caesar, and there, in presence 
of the legions, solemnly receive the kingdom." 
. 25. After reading these letters of Vologeses, so opposite to 
the account transmitted by Psetus, which assumed that things 
remained in the same situation as before ; the centurion, who 
had arrived with the ambassadors, was asked, "in what con- 
dition Armenia stood f he answered, that " all the Romans 
had quitted it." The mockery of the Barbarians in suing for a 
country which they had already seized, was then perceived ; 
and Nero held a consultation with the principal citizens, to 
determine whether they preferred a perilous war, or a disre- 
putal)le peace : nor was there any hesitation in resolving upon 
war; and Corbulo, who, by the experience of so many years, 
knew both the soldiery and the enemy, was appointed to con- 
duct it^ lest through tti^ m^ex^enaxva^ cil ^kk^ Qthac^ a fresh 
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lure sli6iild be ^ncbimteredy for they were dissatisfied with 
3tii& The ambsuseadors were therefore sent back without 
3omplii^ng their object, but with presents; to raise hopes 
at, were Tiridates in person to bring his supplications, he 
«ild not Ml in his suit. To Sesfcius was given the adminis- 
ition of Syria ; and to Corbulo were granted all the military 
roes; with the addition of the fifteenOi legion, led by Marius 
dsus out of Pannonia : directions were likewise written Ho 
e kings and tetrarchs in the East, to the governors and 
ocurators, and to the proprsetors who ruled the neighbouring 
•evinces, "to obey the orders of Corbulo;" who was thus 
ktrusted with much the same extensive authority as the 
omsm people had conferred upon Pompey for the conduct of 
.e Piratical war. Though Psetus, upon his return to Rome, 
)prehended severer treatment, Nero deemed it sufficient to 
mish him with a stroke of humour, in much such language 
1 this : " I pardon you forthwith ; lest one so prone to fiear 
lould grow sick if kept in further suspense." 

26, Now when Corbulo had removed into Syria the fourth 
id twelfth legions, which from the loss of ail their bravest 
len, and the dispirited condition of the rest, were judged of 
btle use for war; he drew from that province the sixtit 
gion and the third, a body of men in unimpaired vigour, and 
ractised in frequent and suecessfol exertions, and led them 
ito Armenia; adding the fifth, which being quartered in 
ontus had escaped the late defeat; at the same time, the 
>ldier6 of the fifteenth legion, lately arrived, and some chosen 
ands from lUyricum and Egypt, with all the auxiliary 
'oops of horse and companies of foot, as also the succours 
om the . confederate kings, were assembled at Melitene, 
hence he purposed crossing the Euphrates. After purifying 
le army by the usual solemnity of lustration,^ he summoned 
bem to an assembly; when he discoursed in lofty terms of 
the auspices of the emperor, and his own exploits;" imputing 
be untoward events which had occurred to the incapacity of 
•eetus; this he did in a style of commanding authority, which 
1 a military character stood in the place of eloquence. 

27. He then took the route formerly traversed by Lucullus,^ 

^ This ceremony is described by Livy, lib. i. 28. 
* LucuUus commanded the legions in Armenia, AX.O, CS5, 8«A'5fes=- 
ircb. Life of Lucullus. 
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removing the impediments which time had created : neither 
did he discountenance ambassadors who were approaching 
from Tiridates and Vologeses, with overtures of peace ; but to 
confer with them, appointed certain centurions, with instruc* 
tions of no harsh natui'e : <* that as yet the contest had not 
proceeded so far that nothing could determine it but the 
ultimate decision of the sword: that the Roman arms had 
in' many instances been prosperous, in some the Parthian, 
furnished a lesson against presumption to both. That in like 
manner as it concerned the interest of Tiridates to receive a 
kingdom untouched by devastations; so too would Vologeses 
better consult the advantage of the people of Parthia by an 
alliance with the Romans, than by mutual injuries. He well 
knew what terrible dissensions were rending the vitals of hia 
kingdom ; how exceeding fierce and unruly were the nationa 
he governed. His master, the emperor, on the contrary, 
enjoyed a settled peace in all his dominions, and had only this 
single war." He at once proceeded to support his counsels by 
the terrors of the sword ; drove from their seats the grandees 
of Armenia, who first revolted from us; razed their castles ; 
and filled with equal dismay the inhabitant of the mountain 
and the vale, the powerful and the feeble. 

28. The name of Corbulo was held in no aversion, much 
less in hostile hate, even amongst the Barbarians: whence 
they believed his counsel sincere. Vologeses therefore did 
not show an intmctable spirit with regard to the general 
question, and solicited a truce for certain of his provinces. 
Tiridates demanded a day and place for conference ; an early 
day was appointed: as for the place, since the Barbarians 
chose that in which they had lately besieged Psetus and the 
legions, for the sake of the remembrance of their success there, 
Corbulo made no objection to it; that the contrast of his 
fortune might enhance his glory: nor was the disgrace of 
Pajtus studiously aggravated; which was chiefly evinced by 
the fact that he ordered the son of Peetus, a tribune, to take 
some companies and cover the remains of the unfortunate 
encounter. Upon the day stipulated, Tiberius Alexander,^ 

* Tiberius Alexander was by birth one of the Jewish nation, but au 
apostate from the religion of his country. (Josephus, Antiq. lib. xx. 5.) 
The emperors frequently sent their favouritea to attend the general, 
and to act as spies upon his conduct. 
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illustrious Boman knight, assigned to him as a coadjutor 

the war; and with him Vivianus Annius, son-in-law of 
>rbulo, not yet of senatorial age, but employed as deputy 
mmander of the fifth legion, entered the camp of Tiridates, 

a compliment to him, and that with such hostages hd 
ight fear no guile. Then each took twenty horsemen ; and 

tibe sight of Corbulo the king leaped first from his horse, 
»r was Corbulo slow to return the courtesy; but both dis- 
ounted joined right hands. 

29. Then the Eoman captain proceeded to laud the young 
ince, " for renouncing desperate projects, and adopting safe 
id pacific counsels." Tiridates, after a long pre&ce '^ on the 
lendour of his lineage," observed a tone of moderation in 
s subsequent remarks, insomuch that he said, '^ he would 
x)ceed to Rome and present a spectacle which would give to 
Besar a renown unparalleled — one of the Arsacidae a sup* 
iant before him, while no reverse of fortune had visited the 
fairs of Parthia." It was then agreed that he should lay 
Dwn the royal diadem before the image of Ceesar, and not 
jsurae it except from the hand of Nero; and the conference 
ided with an embrace. Then after an interval of a few days, 
le two armies met with great pomp and circimistance on both 
des : there stood the Parthian horse, ranged in troops, with 
le standards of their several nations ; here were posted the 
attalions of the legions, their eagles glittering; their ensigns 
isplayed, with the images of their gods, and forming a kmd 
f temple. A tribunal, placed in the centre, supported a chair 
f state, on which the statue of Nero rested. Tiridates ap- 
iroached, and having inmiolated the victims in due form, 
le lifted the diadem from his head and laid it at the feet of 
he statue; while every heart throbbed with intense emotion ; 
rhich was augmented by the image of the slaughter or siege 
»f the Roman armies, that was still grafted upon their eyes : 
^ but now, they reflected, the current of fortune was changed ; 
riridates would go to Rome a spectacle to the nations, and in 
i character how little below that of a captive ! " 

30. To the splendour of renown Corbulo added the graces 
)f courtesy and the delights of the banquet ; during which 
ilie king, as often as he observed any usage which was new to 
iiim, was frequent in his inquiries what it might mean : as, 
that a centurion advertised the general, when the watch was 
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-first set, and the company at'the banquet broke up at tbd 
sound of a trumpet? why the fuel upon the altar reared 
before the augiural was kindled with a torch 1 All that Cop- 
bulo explaining in a strain of exaggeration, inspired him with 
admiration of the ancient institutions of the Eomans. The 
Bext day, Tiridates besought " as much time, before be undei^ 
took so long a journey, as might suffice to visit his brothers 
and his mother;" and, for an hostage, delivered up his daughr 
ter, and wrote a suppliant letter to Nero. 

31. He accordingly departed, and found Pacorus in Media; 
and Vologeses at Ecbatana, who was far from being uncon- 
cerned about his brother : for by a special embassy he had 
desired of Corbulo, " that Tiridates might not be subjected 
to any semblance of slavery ; nor surrender his sword, nor be 
debarred from embracing the governors of provinces ; ^ not 
stand waiting at their gates for admittance ; and, that in 
Bome^ the same honour should be paid to him as to the 
consuls." In truth, that prince, habituated to the haughty 
bearing of foreign despots, was a stranger to the maxims clf 
the Romans, with whom the realities of power are considered 
of importance, while its empty formalities are discarded. 

32. The same year, Caesar conferred upon the nations of 
the maritime Alps the privileges of Latium :? to the Roman 
knights he assigned places in the Circus,^ before the seats of 
the populace; for till that time they sat there without dis- 
crimination, since the regulations of the Roscian law were 
confined to the fourteen rows of the theatre. This year too 

^ None but persons of high rank were admitted to embrace the 
governors of provinces. According to the ideas of that age, the honour 
was so high that the Parthian king thought proper to make it a 
preliminary article. 

2 The " Jus Latii" was the highest privilege of the provincials ; and 
placed them in the most favourable position for attaining the full 
rights of Roman citizenship. 

3 The Roscian Law, so called after L. Roscius Otho, was established 
A.u.c. 685. It assigned fourteen rows in the theatre to the Roman 
knights; but was silent as to the Circus, where the senators, the 
knights, and the commonalty, were mixed in a promiscuous concourse. 
Afterwards, in the consulship of Cinna and Messala, a.u.c. 757, the 
senators and, knights had a place assigned at the spectacle of the 
Circus, where they sat apart from the plebeians, but without any dis- 
tinction between their own two orders. Claudius allotted proper 
places for the senators, (^wet. in Clawd. 21.) It remained for Nero to 
take care of the equestnan or^er. ^^wft\..*Ya.^«tQra..\\>> 
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9 exhibitied a dotnbai of gladiators equally magnifio^nt with 
5 former ; but many ladies of illustrious quality, and many 
lators, were degraded by entering the lists. ^ 

33. In the consulship of Caius Lecanius and Marcus Lici- 
IS, Nero's passion for appearing on the public stage became 
3ry day more vehement; hitherto he had only sung in 
vate houses or gardens, at the games called " Juvenalia,^ 
lich he despised as not sufficiently public, and too confined 
• a voice so powerful Wanting courage however to come 
t at Eome, he chose Naples for the pm^ose, as being a 
eek city; his object was " to commence there, that crossing 
er thence into Achaia, and gaining the crowns that con- 
red such signal honour and were from of old held sacred, he 
tght with this accession of feme win* the fe-vour of the 
izens. Accordingly a herd of people collected from the 
lall towns, and those whom the rumour of such an exhibi- 
)n had attracted from the neighbouring colonies and mimi- 
palities, together with such as attended the emperor, eitha* 

do him honour or for various services, including even 
nds of soldiers, filled the Neapolitan theatre. 

34. An accident occurred there which, in the opinion of 
any, was ominous of evil ; but Nero regarded it as indica- 
ig the especial care and favour of the gods; for the theatrci^ 
hen the audience had retired, being empty, fell into a heap 

' ruins without hurting any one. Nero therefore returned 
lanks to the gods in songs composed for the purpose, and 
so celebrated the story of the recent accident, while, intendr 
g to cross the Adriatic, he rested at Beneventum, where 
atinius presented a famous show of gladiat(»rs. Yatinius 
as one of the most hateful monsters of that court ; bred in 
shoemaker's stall, deformed, and with a vein of low wit, he 
as at first admitted as a buffoon ; but afterwards, by bringr 
Lg accusations against every worthy man, he arrived at such 
igh consideration, that in fevour, in opulence, and in the 
ower to injure, he attained preeminence among the base alsa 

^ Suetonius says, Nero engaged four hundred senators, and six 
nndred Roman knights, some of them of fair fortune and character, 
) enter the lists as gladiators, and encounter the wild heasts. He alse 
ivited the vestal virgins to see the wrestlers, because, as he said, at 
lympia, the priestesses of Ceres were allowed the privilege of seeing 
lat diversion. Suet in Keron. 12. See Annals, ziv. 15 ; and JuvenaLi 
at VL245; viii. 194. 
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' 35. Nero, while attending the exhibition of this maA, 
relaxed not in his career of iniquity even in the midst of his 
pleasures ; for in those very days was Torquatus Silanus forced 
to die; because, in addition to the splendour of the Junian 
femily, he represented himself as great-grandson of the deified 
Augustus. The accusers had orders to charge him with 
" prodigality in his bounties ; and that he had no other 
resource than in revolution ; nay, that already he kept men 
of no mean rank with the style of secretaries, accountants^ 
treasurers : names belonging to the imperial function, and 
preparations for assuming it." All his confidential freedmen 
were then bound and hurried off; and Torquatus, seeing his 
impending condemnation, opened the veins of both his arm& 
After this event JTero, as usual, remarked, "that however 
guilty, and justly hopdess of clearing himself, he would how- 
ever have lived had he waited for the clemency of his judge.* 
36. Nero, having deferred his voyage to Greece, for reasons 
which were not known, soon after revisited Rome, while his 
thoughts were occupied with fantastic notions of showing 
himself to the provinces in the East, especially Egjrpt. The 
next thing he did was to assure the citizens that " his absence 
would not be of long continuance ; and the commonwealth, 
in all its parts, would continue in the same perfect quiet and 
prosperity;" and then, for the success of that journey, betook 
himself in devotion to the Capitol. While he was there, 
paying his worship to the deities, as he entered, amongst 
others, the temple of Vesta, he was seized with a trembling, 
which shook every joint : whether it were that he was over- 
powered with awe of the divinity, or from the recollection of 
his atrocities, for he knew no intermission of fear, he aban- 
doned his design, earnestly declaring " that every other con- 
sideration with him was absorbed by his love for his country; 
that he had seen the sad countenances of the citizens, and 
heard their ill-suppressed complaints that he was about to 
undertake so long a journey, whose short excursions they 
were imable to bear, accustomed as they were to be revived 
under misfortunes by the sight of their prince. Therefore^ 
as in the relations of private life the pledges of affection 
which were nearest in blood were the most potent, so the 
Boman people had the greatest weight with him, and he must 
yield to their wisli to \ee^ \iYai m>iXi NSs^a-ox" TfcLasa and 
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liar expressions were acceptable to the people from their 
pensity to diversions, and because they apprehended a 
city of provisions if he should absent himself; a consi- 
ition of paramoimt concern with them. The senate and 
les were in doubt whether he were more to be dreaded 
in at a distance or present; but subsequently, as usually 
pens in cases of violent fear, they regarded the course 
ch he adopted as the more pregnant with danger. 
7. Nero himself to make it believed that he enjoyed him- 
nowhere so much as at Rome, caused banquets to be pre- 
)d in the public places, and used the whole city as his house, 
larkable above all others for the display of luxury and the 
e it made in the world was the feast given by Tigellinus, 
ch I will describe by way of specimen, that I may not have 
repeat the instances of similar prodigality.^ For this 
pose, he built, in the lake of Agrippa,^ a raft which sup- 
:;ed the banquet, which was moved to and fro by other 
lels, drawing it after them : the vessels were striped with 
I and ivory, and rowed by bands of pathics, who were 
^d according to their age, and accomplishments in the 
Qce of debauchery. He had procured fowl and venison 
a remote regions, with sea-fish even from the ocean : upon 
margin of the lake were erected brothels, filled with ladies 
iistinction : over against them naked harlots were exposed 
dew : now, were beheld obscene gestures and motions ; 
as soon as darkness came on, all the neighbouring groves 
circumjacent dwellings resounded with music, and glared 
1 lights. Nero wallowed in all sorts of defilements, lawful 
unlawful : and seemed to leave no atrocity which could 
to his pollution, till a few days afterwards, he married, 
I woman, one of this contaminated herd, named Pytha- 
is, with all the solemnities of wedlock :* the Roman 
)eror put on the nuptial veil ; the augurs, the portion, 
bridal bed, the nuptial torches, were all seeji ; in £ne, 

For a parallel account, see Suet, in Neron. 27. 
The l^e of Agrippa was in the gardens adjoining to his house^ 
* the Pantheon. 

Juvenal has described this scene of unpious prostitution :-« 
" Dudum sedet ilia parato 
Mammeolo, Tyriusque palam genialis in hortis 
Stemitiu", et ntu decies centena dabuntiu" 
Antiquo; veniet cum Big;naiorv\>\\& waa^TLT— ^^.lu^R^* 
Aa — VOL, L B B 
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Bverything exposed to view which, even in a female, is covered 
by the night. 

38. There followed a dreadful disaster ; whether fortxiitoiBlj, 
or by the wicked contrivance of the prince,^ is not determined, 
for both are asserted by historians : but of all the calamities 
which ever befel this city from the rage of fire, this was the 
most terrible and severe. It broke out in that part of the 
Circus which is contiguous to mounts Palatine and Coelins; 
where, by reason of shops in which were kept such goods as 
minister ahment to fire, the moment it commenced it acquired 
strength, and being accelerated by the wind, it spread at once 
through the whole extent of the Circus : for neither vrere the 
houses secured by enclosures, nor the temples environed with 
walls, nor was there any other obstacle to intercept its pro- 
gi'ess ; 'tut the flame, spreading every way impetuously, in- 
vaded first the lower regions of the city, then mounted to the 
higher ;'^hen again ravaging the lower, it baffled every efibrt 
to extinguish it, by the rapidity of its destructive course, and 
from the liabilily of the city to conflagration, in oonsequexue 
of the narrow and intricate alleys, and the irregularity of the 
streets in aircient Eome:^ Add to this, the wailings of terrified 
women, the infirm condition of the aged, and the helplessnesB 
of childhood : such as strove to provide for themselves, and 
those who laboured to assist others ; these dragging the feeble, 
those waiting for them; some hurrying, others lingering: 
^together created a scene of universal confusion and embojr- 
rassment : and while they looked back upon the danger in 
their rear, they often found themselves beset before, and on 
their sides : or if they had escaped into the quarters adjoin- 
ing, these too were already seized by the devouring flames; I 

^ Suetonma relates the fire of Rome, .and has no doubt of Xero'a 
guilt. He tells us, that somebody repeating in conversation, 
'E/Aow OaySvTos ycua jtuxflrfrw irupl, 
" When I am dead, let fire devour the world," I 

" Let it be," said Nero, ** whilst I am living," ^fuw (Avrof, And mceor^i- I 
ingly, pretendini^ to dislike the old buildings, and the narrow winding j 
of the streets, he set fire to the city in so barefaced a manner, that , 
several men of consular rank met Nero's domestic servants with 
torches and combustibles, but did not dare to apprehend them. Suet, 
in Neron. 38. See Dio, lib. Ixii. 

^ Livy observes, thai, after the city was fired by the Qaula, it was 
rebuilt in cloBe, narrow, Vmd\\\^ «k\.x^\A. ^^\ivrj,\S5a,x, 55. 
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n the parts which tfaej bdieved remote and exempt, were 
nd to be in the same distress. At last, not knowing what 
ihun, wr where to seek sanctuary, they crowded the streets, 
L lay along in the open fields. Some, fix)m the loss of their 
ole substance, even the means of their daily sustenance, 
ers, from affection for their relations, whom they had not 
m able to «natch from the flames, suffered themselves to 
ish in them, though they had opportunity to escape, 
ither dared any man offer to check the fire : so repeated 
re the menaces of many who forbade to extinguish it ; and 
ause others openly threw firebrands, with loud declarations 
lat they had one who authorized them;" whether th^ 

it that they might plunder with the less restraint, or in 
isequence of orders given. 

59. Nero, who was at that juncture sojourning at Antium, 
L not return to the city till the fire approached that quarter 
his house which connected the palace with the gardens of 
3oenas ; ^ nor could it, however, be prevented from devour-- 
: the house and palace, and everything around. But for 

relief of the people, thus destitute, and driven from their 
ellings, he opened the field of Mara and the monumental 
fices erected \)f Agrippa, and even his own gardens.^ He 
dwise leaared temporary houses £or the rec^tioii of the 
bm multitude: and from Ostia and the neighbouxing 
les, were brought, up the riv«r, household necessaries^ and 
( price of ^rain was reduced to three sesterces the measuze. 
. which proceedings, though of a popular character, were 
own away, because a rumour had become universaUj 
Tent, '' that at the very time when the city was in flames, 
ro, going on the stage of bis private tiieatre, sang, ' The 
Btruction of Troy,' assimilating the present disaster to that 
astrophe of ancient timea" * 

10. At length, on the sixth day, the eonflagradon was 
yed at the foot of EsquiUee, by pulling down an imuiense 
entity of buildii^s, so that em open space, and, as it were, 
d air, might check the raging dement by breaking the 

The gardens of Mseconas were neftr the Esquiline Mount. 
The monuments of Agrippa were, his house, his gardens, his hatha* 
I the Pantheon : the last remains at this day. Kero's gardens joined 
Vatican. 
Compare Suet, in JS^eron. 88. 
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ity. But ere the consternation had subsided, the fire 
, out afresh, with no little violence, but in r^ions more 
spacious, and therefore with less destruction of l^man life : 
but more extensive havoc was made of the temples, and the 
porticoes dedicated to amusement. This conflt^ration, too> 
was the subject of more censorious remark, as it arose inJthe 
^milian possessions of Tigellinus : and Nero seemed to aim 
at the glory of building a new city, and calling it by his own 
name: for, of the fourteen sections into which Rome is 
divided, four were still standing entire, three were levelled 
with the groimd, and in the seven others there remained 
only here and there a few renmants of houses, shattered and 
half consumed. 

41. It were no very easy task to recount the number of 
tenements and temples which were lost : but the following, 
most venerable for antiquity and sanctity, were consumed: 
that dedicated by Servius Tullius to the Moon ; the temple 
and great altar consecrated by Evander the Arcadian to 
Hercules while present ; the chapel vowed by Romulus to 
Jupiter Stator ; the palace of Nmna,\ with the temple of 
Vesta, and in it the tutelar gods of Rome. Moi-eover, the 
treasures accumulated by so many victories, the beautiful 
productions of Greek artists, ancient writings of authors cele- 
brated for genius, and till then preserved entire, were con- 
sumed : and though great was the beauty of the city, in its 
renovated form, the older inhabitants remembered many 
decorations of the ancient which could not be replaced in the 
modem city. There, were some who remarked that the com- 
mencement of this fire showed itself on the fourteenth before 
the calends of July,^ the day on which the Senones set fire to 
the captured city. Others carried their investigation so fiu: 
as to determine that an equal number of years, months, and 
days intervened between the two fires. 

42. To proceed: Nero appropriated to his own purposes 
the ruins of his country,^ and founded upon them a palace; 

1 The palace of Numa was on Mount Palatine, afterwards the man- 
sion of Augustus, near the temple of Vesta. 

2 The fourteenth of the calends of July, or the eighteenth of June. 
This is confirmed by Livy, who says (lib. vi. 1) that the battle at AJlia 
was fought on the fifteenth of the calends; and (book v. 41) he says 
the victorious Gauls entered Rome on the following day. 

^ According to SueVim\xft, TSexo \.AMcuft^ ^i)cift ^jvMjka <»!A33^t^ to his 
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rhich the old-feshioned, and, in those luxurious times, 
mon ornaments of gold and precious stones, were not so 
h the objects of attraction as lands and lakes; in one 
, woods like vast deserts; in another part, open spaces 
expansive prospects. The projectors and superintendents 
his plan were Severus and Celer, men of such ingenuity 

daring enterprise as to attempt to conquer by art the 
acles of nature, and fool away the treasures of the prince : 
r had even imdertaken to sink a navigable canal from the 
I Avemus* to the mouth of the Tiber, over an arid shore, 
hrough opposing mountains : nor indeed does there occur 
thing of a humid nature for supplying water, except the 
iptine marshes ; the rest is either craggy rock or a parched 
: and had it even been possible to break through these 
Tuctions, the toil had been intolerable, and dispropor- 
led to the object. Nero, however, who longed to achieve 
igs that exceeded credibility, exerted all his might to per- 
te the mountains adjoining to Avemus : and to this day 
re remain traces of his abortive project. 
3. But the rest of the old site not occupied by his palace, 

laid out, not as after the Gallic fire, without discrimina- 
L and regularity, but with the lines of streets measured 
, broad spaces left for transit, the height of the buildings 
ited,2 open areas left, and porticoes added to protect the 
it of the clustered dwellings:* these porticoes Nero 
aged to rear at his own expense, and then to deliver to 
[i proprietor the areas about them cleared. He moreover 
posed rewards proportioned to every man's rank and 

t private advantage. He promised to remove the bodies that lay 
dst the ruins, and to clear the ground at his own expense. By that 
fice he secured all the remaining property of the unhappy sufferers 
his own use. To add to his ill-gotten store, he levied contributions 
the j)rovince8, and by those means collected an immense sum. 
t. in Neron. 38. 

The Lake Avemus was in the neighbourhood of Baia}, now Lago 
)mo. 

Strabo says, that by an ordinance of Augustus, no new-built house 
I to be more than seventy feet high. Trajan afterwards, according 
iurelius Victor, fixed the elevation at sixty feet. 

We are told by Suetonius, that Nero introduced a new model for 
Iding in the city, and, by porticoes and piazzas before the fronts 
trived, in case of fire, to hinder the flames from spreading. In 
ron. 16. 
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private substance, and fixed a day within which, if their 
houses, single or clustered, were finished, they should reoeiTB 
them: he appointed the marshes of Ostia for a receptacle of 
the rubbish, and that the vessels whioh had conreyed grain 
up the Tiber should return laden with rubbish ; that tb» 
buildings themselves shoxdd be raised to a certain portion of 
their height without beams, and arched with stone from the 
quarries of Gabii or Alba, that stone being proof against fire: 
that over the water springs, which had been improperly inte^ 
oepted by private individuals, overseers should be placed, to 
provide for their flowing in greater abundance, aud in a 
greater number of places, for the supply of the public : that 
every housekeeper should have in his yard means far extin- 
guishing fire ; neither should there be party-walls, but every 
house fiiould be enclosed by its own walls.' These regula- 
tions, which were &vourably received, in consideration of 
their utility, were also a source of beauty to the new city: 
yet some there were who believed that the ancient form was 
more conducive to health, as firom the narrowness of the 
streets and the height of the buildings the rays of the sun 
were more excluded; whereas now, the spacious breadth of 
the streets, without any shade to protect it, was more in- 
tensely heated in warm weather. ^ 

44. Such were the provisions made by human counsels* 
The gods were next ad(fressed with expiations , and recourse 
had to the Sibyl's books. By admonition fi"om them to 
Vulcau, Ceres, and Proserpina, supplicatory sacrifices were 
made, and Juno propitiated by the matrons, first in the 
Capitol, then upon the nearest shore, where, by water drawn 
fi'om the sea, the temple and image of the goddess were 
besprinkled ; aud the ceremony of placing the goddess in her 
sacred chair, and her vigil, were celebrated by ladies who had 
husbands. But not all the relief that could come from man, 
not all the bounties that the prince could bestow, nor all the 
atonements which could be presented to the gods, availed to 

^ By a law of the Twelve Tables, it was provided that a space of 
something more than two feet was to be left between all new-built 
houses. 

2 It is known, says Brotier, from the experience of medical people, 
that at Rome there are more patients, during the summer, in the wide 
parts of the city, which Ue o\)eii to the sun, than in the narrow places, 
where the inhabitanta axe B\:La^<a^itQiTsx>iJfcL^m\i^-Q38sfc\jL^»^. 
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ve Nero from the in&my of being believed to havc^ 

red the confagration. Henoe, to suppreas the rumour, 

daely charged with the guilt, and punished with the most 

lisite tortures, the persons commonly called Christians,^ ^ 

were liated for their enormities. Christus, the founder 

hat xuune, was put to death as a criminal by Pontius 

te, procurator of Judea, in the reign of Tiberius : but the 

licious superstition, repressed for a time, broke out again, 

only through Judea, where the mischief originated, but 

)ugh the city of Bome also, whither all things horrible and 

T^ceful flow, from all quarters, as to a common receptacle, 

where they are encouraged. Accordingly, first those were 

ed who confessed they were Christians: next, on their 

ffmation, a vast multitude were convicted, not so much on 

charge of binning the city, as of hating the human race. 

i in their deaths they were also made the subjects of sport, 

they were covered with the hides of wild beasts, and worried 

ieath by dogs, or nailed to crosses, or set fire to, and when 

' declined, burnt to serve for nocturnal lights.^ Nero 

ii'ed his own gardens for that spectacle, and exhibited a 

censian game, indiscriminately mingling with the common 

iple in the habit of a charioteer, or else standing in his 

iriot Whence a feeling of compassion arose towards the 

ferers, though guilty and deserving to be made examples of 

capitel punidbment, because they seemed not to be cut off 

the public good, but victims to the ferocity of one man.' 

io. In the meantime, in order to supply money, all Italy 

s pillaged, the provinces ruined : both the people in alii- 

se with us, and the states which are called free. Even the 

ds were not exempt from plunder on this occasion, their 

nples in the city being despoiled, and all the gold conveyed 

^ Brotier observes, that the Jews, m that period of time, were guilty 
great enormities ; and the distinction ^between them and the Chris* 
ns not being understood, all were considered in the same light^ 
spised and hated by the Romans. 

* Compare Juvenal, Sat. i 155 ; viii 285. 

* This was the first persecution of the Christians. When iihe Jem 
)re ordered by Claudius to depart from Rome, all of that nation who 
ofessed themselves followers of Christ were, without distinction, 
eluded in the number; but the edict of the emperor was not pointed 
ainst the Christians. Nero appears to be the first that attacked 
em as the professors of a new rddgion. 
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away, which the Roman people, in every age, either in grati- 
tude for triumphs, or in fulfilment of vows, had consecrated, 
in times of prosperity, or in seasons of dismay. Through 
Greece and Asia, indeed, the gifts and oblations, and even 
the statues of the deities were canied off; Acratos and 
Secundus Carinas being sent into those provinces for the 
purpose : the former, Nero's freedman, a prompt instrument 
in any iniquity; the other, acquainted with Greek leamii^ 
so far as relates to lip-knowjedge, but unadoijied with vyiu- 
Qus accomplishments. Of Seneca it was reported, ** that to 
avert from himself the odium of this sacrilege, he prayed to 
retire to a seat of his, remote from Rome, and being refused, 
feigned indisposition, as though his nerves were affected, and 
confined himself to his chamber." /-^Some authors have 
recorded, " that a freedman of his, named Cleonicus, had, by 
the command of Nero, prepared poison for his master, who 
escaped it, either from the discovery made by the freedman, 
or from the caution inspired by his own apprehensions, as he 
supported nature by a diet perfectly simple, satisfying the 
cravings of hunger by wild fruits, and the solicitations of 
thirst from the running brook." 

46. About the same time a body of gladiators, at the 
city of Prseneste, having made an attempt to escape, were 
quelled by the guard of soldiers placed there to keep them ; 
while the people, whose nature it is to be at once eager for 
political changes, and terrified at their approach, were already 
agitated with rumours about another Spartacus,* and the 
calamities of old. Nor was it long after this that a fatal 
disaster befell the fleet; not in a hostile encounter; for never 
was there a time of more profound peace : but Nero had 
ordered the galleys to return to the coast of Campania, on a 
specified day, without any allowance for the casualties of the 
deep : so that the pilots, though the sea raged, weighed from 
the port of Formise, and by a violent tempest from the 
south, while they struggled to double the cape of Misenum, 
were driven upon the shore of Cuma, where many galleys 
of three banks of oars, and smaller vessels on all hands, were 
wrecked 

47. In the close of the year, the public mind was occupied 
with accounts of prodigies, which seemed the harbingers of 

* Spartacus, a gladiator, kindled up the Servile War, a.u.c. 681. 
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snding calamities. At no other time did Kghtning flash 
I such frequency ; there appeared also a comet; an omen 
' expiated by Nero with the effusion of illustrious blood, 
the streets and roads were found exposed several men- 
us births with double heads, some of the human species, 
e of brutes; or were discovered in sacrifices at which 
om required beasts that are pregnant : and in the terri^p 
• of Placentia,* by the side of the public way, was brought 
hi a calf with its head growing upon its leg, — a prodigy 
ch, according to the interpretation returned by the sooth- 
ers, boded " that for human kind another head was pre- 
ng, but one which would never arrive at strength, or 
ain concealed; for that this had been contracted in the 
ab, and came into the world by the wayside." • 
8. Silius Nerva and Atticus Vestinus then entered upon 
consulship ; when a conspiracy sprang into existence, and 
V into importance at the same instant ; a conspiracy into 
ch senators, knights, soldiers, and even women had 
jred with the ardour of competition, both from detesta- 
I of Nero, and attachment to Caius Piso, who being a 
jendant of the Calpumian race, and connected with many 
jtrious families, through the noble house of his fether, 
)yed a brilliant reputation with the people in consequence 
lis virtues, or qualities that wore the attractive form of 
ues : for he was a master of eloquence, and employed it 
;he defence of his fellow-citizens; he was generous to his 
ads, and even towards such as were unknown to him, 
rteous in his language and address. He possessed also 
dental recommendations : a tall person and a handsome 
I. But his morals were lax ; his love of pleasure unre- 
ined by moderation ; he gave way to delicacy and display, 
. occasionally to luxurious excess. Many found no fault 
ii him in these respects, for in the genered rage for vicious 
iilgence, they wei-e not for having a strait-laced and 
tere person at the head of afi&.irs. 

1:9. It was in no inordinate ambition of his own that the 
spii-acy originated; and yet I could not easily state who 
certed it, or who instigated a plot which such a number 
Dused : that Subrius Flavins, tribune of a praetorian cohort, 
i Sulpicius Asper the centurion, were the foremost in it, 
* Now Pifboenzai 
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ibe firmBen with which ihey encountered death erinoes. 
Luoanua AnnseuSy and Plautius Lateranus, oonaol elee^ 
brou^t into it a spirit of keen animosity; the f^mer stimu* 
loted by personal provoeations, as Nero had obstnicted the 
&me of his poems, and from a ridiculous rivaby forbade tiieir 
publication : Lateranus induced to join it, not from any per- 
sonal injury, but from affection for the republic. But there 
were two men, Flaidus Scsevihus and Afranius Quintianiu^ 
both of 'senatorian rank, who belied their previoufi character 
in taking a leading part in so. great an enterprise ; for the 
mind of Scseyinus had been enervated with sensuality^ and 
therefore his time was consumed in sleep and langaor. 
QuintianuB was infamous for effeminacy; and having been 
vilified by Nero in a virulent satire, he sought to revenge the 
indignity. 

50. Now while these persons, as well in con£erenoes witili 
each other as amongst their friends, were declaiming upon 
** the enormities of the prince, the s^proaching dissolution of 
the empire, and the necessity of choosing some one capable of 
restoring the afflicted state," they drew into the combination 
TuUius Senecio, Cervarius Proculus, Vulcatius Araricus, Julius 
Tugurinus, Munatius Gratus, Antonius Natalis, and Martins 
Festus ; all Roman knights. One of these, Senecio, who had 
lived in intimacy with Nero, and preserved even then the fiuje 
of friendship, was on that account the more beset with perils. 
To Natalis all the secret purposes of Piso were communicated 
without reserve : the rest sought their separate interests in a 
change. Of military men, besides Subrius and Sulpicius, 
already mentioned, Granius Silvanus and Statins Proximus, 
tribunes of the praetoriaji bands, with the centurions, Maad- 
mus Scaurus and Venetus PauUus, were admitted into the 
plot. But their main dependence was in Fenius Rufus,* 
captain of the imperial guards, a man of conduct and hi^ 
estimation, but rivalled in the affections of the prince by 
Tigellinus, who was recommended by his cruelty and im-» 
purity, and who perpetually harassed him with felse accusa- 
tions, and had frequently put him in fear of his life, re* 
presenting him as "having had a criminal connexion with 
Agrippina,* and fr'om grief at her untimely end infLexiUf 

•' . * Fenius Rufue has been mentioned above, Annals, xir. J51. 
* Agrippina, Nero's murdered mother. 
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; upon rerenge." Accordingly, when the ccniBpimtorg 
aasui^d, by language frequently used by him, that the 
lain of the praetorian band had resolved to take a part, 
r now deliberated with more confidence on the time and 
e for the assassiBation ; and Suhrius FlaTius was said to 
3 conceived a strong inclination to attack Nero while 
ing on the stage, or, his house being on fire, to iaU on him 
le he was scampering from place to place in the night 
ttended by his guards. In the latter case, the opportunity 
inding him alone ; in the former, the very numbers whe 
Jd witness the glorious achievement, had impeUed his 
le nature into action, had not an over anxiety to execute 
vith impunity held him back; a feeling which is ever 
erae to attempts of magnitude. 

1. While the conspirators were hesitating, and protracting 
issue of their hopes and fears, a woman named Epicharis 
1 how she became acquainted with the affiur is involved in 
stery, nor had she ever manifested a concern for worthy 
sets before) began to animate the conspirators, and goad 
m on by reproaches; but at length disgusted with tlieir 
^toriness, while sojourning in Campania, she tried every 
rt to shake the allegiance of the officers of the fleet at 
tenum, and engage them in the plot. The following cir- 
ostance gave her an opening. Yolusius Proculus, who was 
of the parties employed in the murder of Nero's mother, 
L as he thought had not been promoted proportionately to 
magnitude of the crime, was a chiliarch in that fleet, 
ng previously known to Epicharis, or ha,ving recently 
ned a friendship with her, he disclosed to her the services 
bad rendei*ed Nero, and the little advantage he had reaped 
n them ; adding complaints, and his settled purpose of . 
Dg revenged should an opportunity present iteelfl This 
pired her with a hope that he might be woi^ed upon and 
L over others to the scheme ; and the fleet formed a power- 
auxiliary, and had frequent opportunities of effecting the 
ect, for Nero took detight in resorting to the sea at Puteoli 
i Misenum. Epicharis therefore entered more at large into 
tters, and went through all the atrocities of the prince, 
icluding with the remark, "that Nero had stripped the 
Ate of all their powers ; but," she added, " they had taken 
asures to pimish him for oyerturuiii^ tV^a ^Wisitoaickss^*. 
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Proculus had only to address himself manfully to the work, 
and bring over to their side the most energetic of the troops 
and he might depend upon receiving suitable rewards." She, 
however, concealed the names of the conspirators : whence it 
was that, though he laid before Nero her whole discourse, his 
evidence was of no avail. For when Epicharis was summoned, 
and confronted with the informer, as his charge against her 
was supported by no witnesses,* she easily confuted hiuL But 
she was detained in prison: as Nero suspected that these 
matters were not therefore false, even though they had not 
been proved to be true. 

52. The conspirators however, distressed with apprehensions 
of a discovery, resolved to hasten on the assassination at Baiae, 
in a villa of Piso's, whither the emperor, charmed with the 
loveliness of the place, was in the habit of going, and where he 
entered the bath and banquet without his guards, and unen- 
cumbered by the pomp of his imperial state. But Piso de- 
clined, under pretext of " the odium that would attach to him 
if the sacred rites of the table, and the gods of hospitaKtj, 
were imbrued with the blood of a prince, whatever his cha- 
racter : it were more advisable to dispatch him at Rome, in 
that detested house built with the spoils of the citizens ; or 
rather in the fe,ce of the public, to execute a deed which they 
had undertaken for the benefit of the public." Thus he 
reasoned openly amongst the conspirators; but in his heart 
he dreaded lest Lucius Silanus,* a man of the highest quality, 
and by the tuition of Caius Cassius,* by whom he was brought 
up, formed to every noble aspiration, should seize upon the 
government ; while those who stood aloof from the conspiracy, 
and those who compassionated /Nero as a victim of treachery, 
would render him zealous assistance. Many believed that 
" Piso likewise feared the ardent spirit of the consul Vestinus, 
lest he might be prompted to restore liberty; or, selecting 
another emperor, acquire the merit of having conferred the 
empire upon him." For he was no party to the conspiracy, 
although Nero, under colour of that charge, afterward satiated 
his inveterate rancour towards a guiltless man. 

* Lucius Silanus, probably the son of Marcus Junius SilanuB. See 
Annals, xiii. 1. 

* Caius Cassius, banished to Sardinia, A.U.C. 818. See Awnalg, tH, 
11, 12. 
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3. At length they agreed to perpetrate their designs upon 

anniversary sacred to Ceres, and solemnised with Circensian 

.esj as the emperor, who seldom came abroad, but re- 

Qed shut up in his palace or gardens, was wont to frequent 

diversions of the Circus, where, amidst the gaiety of the 

•ts, access to him was more easily obtained. Their plan of 

5eeding in the plot they had thus arranged : " Lateranus, a 

I of determined spirit and mgantic power, approaching liie 

ice with humblest supplioaion, and Mling at his knees 

er pretence of imploring assistance in supporting himself, 

to throw him down by surprise and press upon him : and 

n thus prostrate and hampered, the tribunes and cen- 

ons, and each of the rest as his courage prompted him, 

e to rush in and dispatch him: Scssvinus, at his own 

lest request, performing the principal part ; for he had a 

ger from the temple of Safety in Etru4a, or, as others 

e related, of Fortune in the town of Ferentum, and wore it 

% weapon devoted to a deed of magnitude. Piso mean- 

le was to wait at the temple of Ceres, whence Fenius, the 

tain of the guards, and the rest should summon him, that 

Y might take him into the camp attended by Antonia, 

ighter of Claudius Ceesar, to conciliate the fiivour of the 

pie :'' as Caius Plinius relates. I was myself determined 

to conceal what is stated under any circumstanceit: 

lough it appeared improbable that Antonia would have lent 

name and hazarded her life in a project from which she 

I nothing to hope for, or that Piso, remarkable for his lore 

his wife, should have entered into a matrimonial contrtMst 

h another ; imless it be that the lust of domination bums 

h a flame so fierce as to overpower all other affections of the 

nan breast 

54. It is matter of astonishment that, in a conspiracy em- 
.cing persons of different fisimilies, rank, age, and sex, rich 
1 poor, all its proceedings should have been kept secret and 
iividged so long. At length, however, its discovery com- 
nced in the house of Scsevinus, who, on the day before the 
ended execution of the plot, after a long conference with 
itonius Natalis, returned home and sealed his wilL He then 
jw from its scabbard the dagger of which I hav^ spoken be- 
e, and remarking angrily that it was blunted from the 
3Cts of time^ gave orders that it should be ^bi^t\^\£^\^^ 
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stone, and be made to flame up into a point This task be 
aseigned to bis freedman, Miiicbua. At the came time be 
partook of a repast more than ordinarily sumptuous : his most 
fiivourite slaves were presented with their liberty, and the 
others with money ; and he himself seemed sad, and manifestJj 
meditated some momentous busiuess, although he assumed an 
air of cheerfulness, in his conversation running from one subject 
to another. At last he cautioimd the same Milichus to provide 
bandages for woxmds, and materials for stanching blood; whether 
it was that he was acquainted with the conspiracy, and iud 
continued faithful up to that time, or that he had no pi-eviom 
knowledge of it, and then for the first time suspicion flashed 
upon him, as most subsequent authors have stated. Fur when 
the slave, with the sordid spirit that belongs to his condition, 
pondered on the rewards of perfidy, and the image of boundlesi 
riches and power presented itself to his vision, eousciencey the 
safety of his patron, gratitude for the boon of liberty, aJI gave 
way: moreover he had taken counsel of his wife also, a 
woman's counsel, the worst in such a matter, for, as might be 
expected, she alarmed him by firesh motives for fear ; *' many 
fireedmen and slaves," she said, " stood by and heard the same 
that he had : the silence of one person would be of no avail ; 
while the rewards would be gained by him who should be the 
first to make the discovery." 

55. Milichus therefore, at the first dawn of day, went 
direct to the Servilian gardens ; and being refiised admittance, 
declared, in a tone of earnestness, that he had matters to 
communicate of the deepest, the] most serious importance: 
he was conducted by the portera to Epaphroditus, a freedman 
of ]itex)'s, iDd by him presently to Nero himself : to whom 
he repreaeiltied " the imminent danger that threatened him, 

rthe fbrimdabld' conspiracies concerted," with all tho circum- 
staacoB ^iviueii 4le had heard, and made out by conjecture, 
even showiiig tbe dagger destined to destroy him, and desiiing 
to be eonfrowtod ^th the criminal. Sccevinus was seized and 
haled «way fay the soldiers; and proceeding to make his 
defeua^ ke a»6wered, "that the dagger which had been pro- 
duced' against him, was a relic ever held sacred in their family, 
always kept in his chamber, and thence surreptitiously con- 
veyed by the villany of his freedman. Testamentajry docur 

ments he had often &e&\ed, V\\)![iovx\. oV^«st^\&:^QAy diatinction 
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teys: frequently b^ore diis lie bed bestowed liberty and 
tents upon his slaves : ynth the greater liberality on tys 
o^on, because his fortune being reduced, and his credtton 
ortunate, he feared his will would not be foMUed. No one 
Id deny that he had always kept a liberal table ; that his style 
rvhig was elegant, and such as rigid censors dkl not alt»- 
ler approve of; the applications for wounds had be^i 
wed by him ; but because his other aUegations were — ' 
atived by notorious ficts, the accuser had subjoined a 
cge in wfaidi he might make himself at once ^e informer 

witness." His ai^amentB were aided by tiie undaxinted 
it he showed; he i^imed round upon his accuser, and 
nesented him as being ** unworthy of credit, and coTered 
k guilt," and that with a tone and lo<^ so oonMent, that 

information would have broken down, had not his wife 
linded MilidbuEthxt^Antonius Natalis had had maiiyaad 
ret conversations wkh Scaevinus, and ihsA bo& were cK»n- 
nts of Oaius KsD." 

i^. Natalis thereSare w^as called, ami they were «8ked apart 
hat ihe nature of 1^ oonyenHVtion w«b, and what its 
gect ; " when, as Hbeir answers agreed not, gtmng suspicion 
Be, and they were put in chaw; ead when shown the 
bruments of torture, and tfareaitened with ti^tn, ibeir 
irage failed them. First, however, NfltaBs, wiio i9m the 
ter acquadntsd wilth ihe wliole eonqsirftcy, and ako better 
ilified to manage the impeadunent, ^oclsassed in the first 
ce the guiit of Piso: -^n he added kimsEnaa Seneca; 
ether it was tha;t he lad been i^e meditsm of communi- 
ion between Senaca and Piso, or to gain &F0ar with Nexo^ 
ose hostility to Seneca led him to seek all sorti of deirices 
destroy him. Now Sctsvinus, having kamti^tli^t a cc» * ^ 
son was made by Natalis, with the mnm wetsknemj '^ft^ 
ieving thai atoady the whole confederacy was discrkjBe^^ 
i £*om his own silenoe ne advantage was to be expected, 
re Tsp the other aoeompdnxs. Of these Li2oauus, Qnino- 
nus, and Sesiecio, persisted long in deny lug the di^y-ga; 
t at kngtb sunrewiering dicir principles oil' a j^owm di 
punity, to apologise fiwr tfieir ImckwardncBS, Liicati in- 
med against Atilla, his own mother, Quinotiamis agaiaaafe 
Htrus iMkoB, and Seiem against Anaaias Pollio, tiieir mast 
imate .firicndi. 
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• 57. Nero meanwhile recollected that, upon the information 
of Volusius Proculus, Epicharis was held in custody; and 
supposing the body of a woman imequal to the pain, ordered 
her to be torn to pieces by the instruments of torture. But 
neither stripes, nor fire, nor the rage of the tormentors^ 
who tore her with the more vehemence lest they should be 
scorned by a woman, could vanquish her, so as not to deny 
the allegations. Thus the first day of torture was passed 
without producing any efifect on her. The day following^ as 
she was being brought back to suffer the same torment^ 
riding in a chair, for, all her members being di^ointed, she 
could not support herself ; taking off the girdle that bound 
her breast, she tied it in a noose to the canopy of the chauy 
and placing her neck in it, hung upon it with the whole 
weight of her body, and forced out the slender remains of 
life : a freedwoman, by thus screening strangers, and persons 
almost unknown to her, though pressed to do so by such 
extreme torture, exhibiting an example which derived aug* 
mented lustre from the &ct that firee-bom persons, men, 
Boman knights, and senators, untouched by the instruments 
of torture, each of them, betrayed their dearest pledges of 
affection. For, Lucan too, and Senecio, and Quinctianus^ 
omitted not to give up accomplices on all hands ; while Nero 
grew more and more alarmed ; though he had fenced himself 
in by increasing the number of the guard manifold. 

58. Nay, he seemed to have put the city itself i^jj^u:^ 
having manned the walls with bands of soldiers, and^l^ted 
troops on the sea-coast and the bank of the river. TRorough 
the squares, from house to house, in the country also and tho 
nearest municipal town, foot and horse were flying about, 
mixed with Germans, in whom the prince confided, as being 
foreigners. Henceforth troops of the accused in continuous 
succession were haled along, and lay waiting at the gates of 
the gardens : and when they had gone in to make their de- 
fence, " to have shown any token of kindly feeling towards 
the conspirators ; nay, even to have spoken to them, though 
fortuitously; or to have met them, however unexpectedly; 
or to have been common guests at the same table, or sat 
together at some public show;" all this was considered as 
proof of guilt ; since, besides the cruel scrutiny made by Nero 
and Tigellinus, Eeniua 'BsADkixis. ^^ci ^^^^^^^ u^iiL them with a 
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erity that spumed all bounds, not having been, as yet, 
Qed by the informers, but to create a belief that he was not 
7j to the conspiracy, by his harshness towards his asso- 
ies. And when Subrius Flavius, who stood by, asked him 
signs whether he should draw his sword and kill Nero 
ing the very inquisition, this same man signified dissent, 
[ checked his effort while bringing back his hand to the hilt 
lis sword. 

J9. There were those who, when the conspiracy was first 
rayed, while Milichjis was under examination, and while 
3vinus wavered, exhorted Piso, " to proceed directly to the 
ip, or mount the rostrum, and throw himself on the affec- 
is of the people andjpldieiy : if his accomplices cooperated 
bis efforts, those tdW^ho were not so would follow; and 
3n the design was Jyowed, and the commotion begun, 
at would be the ex:<!p0ment; which, in all new attempts, is 
infinite importance: that Nero had made no provision 
inst such a contingency : even brave men were daunted 
unforeseen alarms; much less would that comedian, 
irded forsooth by Tigellinus with his host of harlots, dare 
risk an armed encoiAiter : Uhat many difficulties, which to 
tardly spirits app^ed insuperable, were got over in the 
rse of the experiment : that jin such a multitude of accom- 
^s, it was vain to ^fcect constancy and secresy : that their 
ids would not be pB)f against temptation, nor their bodies 
,ist|[kpain : that t(Bire and rewards would penetrate all 
Dgsrthat men woiH soon come to bind Piso himself, and 
: him to an ignomiHus death. How much more honour- 
y would he &11, ^Sle clinging to the commonwealth ; 
lie invoking aid inBfence of liberty ! It were better that 
soldiers refused t<^oin him, that the people forsook him, 
►vided that, if he lost his life in the attempt, he perished in 
lanner worthy of his ancestors and posterity." Upon Piso 
ee reasonings had no influence : a^r he had appeared in 
3lic for a short time, he secluded himself at home, and was 
paring his mind to encounter death, when at his house 
Ived a band of soldiers, chosen by Nero from among the 
rices and those who had served but a short time; for the 
soldiers were feared, as tinctured with partiality for the 
ispirators. He died by severing the veins of his arms. He 
; a will full of odious flattery tQ SekX0,m\ft\A««i'5Ka*\si\s>a» 
CAa—YOL. I. ? t 
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wife, a depraved woman, and void of every recommendatioB 
but personal beauty, whom he had taken away from her hus- 
band, a Mend of his. His name was Domitius Silius, and 
hers Arria Galla; and both concurred, he by his passiveness^ 
she by her wantonness, to blazon the infiimy of Piso. 

60. The neit death added by Nero was that of Plautius 
Lateranus,/ consul elect ; and with such precipitation, that he 
would not allow him to embrace his children, nor the usual 
brief interval to choose his mode of death. He was dragged 
to the place allotted for the execution of slaves, and there, 
by the hand of Statins the tribune, slaughtered. In his 
death he maintained the most invincible silence, not charging 
his executioner with participation in the design for which 
he suffered. The destruction of Seneca followed, to the in- 
finite joy of the prince ; not because he had ascertained that 
he was a party to the conspiracy, but that he might 'assail 
him with the sword, since poison had £ailed : for Natalia only 
had named him ; and his disclosure amounted but to thi% 
'^ that he had been sent by Piso to visit Seneca, then indi%> 
posed, to complain that he was refused admittance ; and to 
represent, that it would be better if they maintained their 
friendship by intercourae : that to this Seneca replied, that 
talking to each other and frequent interviews were to the 
service of neither ; but upon the safety of Piso his own security 
rested." Granius Silvanus, tribune of a pra3torian cohort, was 
ordered to represent this to Seneca, and to demand of him, 
"whether he admitted the words of Natalis, and his own 
answers." Seneca had that very day, either from chance or 
design, returned from Campania, and rested at a villa of his, 
four miles from Rome :^ thither arrived the tribune towards 
evening, and beset the viUa with his men ; and then, as he 
sat at table with Paullina his wife, and two friends, delivered 
his orders from the emperor. 

61. Seneca replied, "that Natalis had in truth been sent 
to him, and in the name of Piso complained, that he was da- 
barred from visiting him ; and that he had excused Viinftflftlf 
on the score of illness and his love of retirement ; but he 
had no motive to declare that he preferred the safety of a 
private man to his own security; nor was his disposition 

^ This was his VvWa ca-Wed liromeTitanum, which he mentions, Epist 
ex., and also dv.; "ln'Someu\a3QHiEQ.T£L«>a5ai\v^^ 
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one to flattery ; as no man better knew than Nero, who had 
perienced more frequent proofs of the freedom than the 
rvility of Seneca." When this answer was by the tribune 
ported to Kero, in presence of Poppaea and Tigellinus, who 
mposed the cabinet council, the raging tyrant a^ed, whether 
neca meditated a voluntary death 1 the tribune arerred, 
;hat he had manifested no symptoms of fear ; and neither 
his words or looks did he detect any indication of regret." 
i was therefore commanded to return, and tell him he was 
omed to die. Fabius Eusticus writes, " that the tribune 
i not return by the road he went, but turning off went to 
nius, captain of the guards, and stating to him the en:^ 
ror's orders, asked whether he shouM obey him ; and was 
him admonished to execute them ; " thus displaying that 
nt of spirit which by some fatality prevailed universally ; 
* Silvanus too was one of the coni^irators, and yet was 
Qtributing to multiply the atrocities he had conspired to 
enge. He avoided, however, seeing and speaking to Seneca; 
i sent in a centurion to apprise him of his final doom. 

62. Seneca undismayed, called for tables to make his will ; n 
d, as this was prohibited by the centurion, turning to his 1 
ends, he told them, " that since he was debarred from re- ,' 
iting their services, he bequeathed them that which alone 

B now left him, but which yet was the &irest legacy he had 
leave them — the example of his life : and if they kept if, \ 
view, they would reap the fiime due to honourable acquire- 
mts and inviolable friendship." At the samye time he endea- 
ured to repress their tears and restore their fortitude, now 
soothing language, and now in a more animated strain 
d in a tone of rebuke, asking them, " where were the pre- 
}ts of philosophy 1 where the rules of conduct imder im- 
uding evils, studied for so many years? For who was 
apprised of the ferocious disposition of Nero ? Nor could * 
ything else be expected after he had murdered his mother 
d broiiier, than that he should proceed to destroy his 
rsing father and preceptor." 

63. After these and similar reasonings addressed to the | 
cnpany in general, he embraced his wife ; and after a brief \ 
t vigorous effort to get the better of the apprehensions that I 
sssed upon him at that moment, he besou^ and implored 

r "to refrain from surrendering bewsii \*q ^-cl^'^'^ ^^s^s 
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but endeavour to mitigate her regret for her husband by 
means of those honourable consolations which she would el- 
perience in the contemplation of his virtuous life." Paullina, 
on the contrary, urged her purpose to die with him, and called 
for the hand of the executioner. When Seneca, unwilling to 
impede her glory, and also from affection, as he was anxious 
not to leave one who was dear to him above everything, ex- 
posed to the hard usage of the world, thus addressed her : 
" I had pointed out to you how to soften the ills of life ; but 
you prefer the renown of dying : I will not envy you the 
honour of the example. Though both display the same un- 
flinching fortitude in encountering death; stiU the glory of 
your exit will be superior to mine." After this, both had the 
veins of their arms opened with the same stroke. As the 
blood flowed slowly from the aged body of Seneca, attenuated 
as it was too by scanty sustenance,^ he had the veins of his 
legs and hams also cut ; and unable to bear up under the 
excessive torture, lest by his own sufferings he should over- 
power the resolution of his wife, and by witnessing her 
anguish be betrayed into impatience himself, he advised her 
to retire into another chamber. His eloquence continued to 
flow during the latest moments of his existence, and sum- 
moning his secretaries, he dictated many things, which, as 
they have been published in his own words, I forbear to 
exhibit in other language. 
. — 64. Nero bore no personal dislike to Paullina, and, to avoid 
inflaming the public abhorrence of his cruelty, he ordered her 
death to be prevented. At the instance of the soldiei-s, her 
slaves and freedmen bound up her arms, and stanched the 
blood; but whether with her own concurrence, is uncertain. 
For such is the proneness of the people to put the worse con- 
struction upon things, that there were some who believed, 
"that while she feared the wrath of Nero was implacable, she 
, aimed at the applause of sharing her husband's fate ; but 
when she had reason to hope that he would relent, she yielded 
to the attractions of life ; to which she added but a few years, 
ever cherishing a laudable recollection of her husband, while 
her face and limbs exhibited such deadly paleness, that it was 
plain the vital energy had been much exhauted. Seneca 
meanwhile, hia blood continuing to flow but slowly, and death 
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mcing at a lingering pace, besought Statins Annaeus, long 
smed by him as a sincere friend and expert physician, 
ring him a draught of the poison which he had long kept 
bore ; the same which is used at Athens to dispatch those 

by the state are adjudged to die : ^ when brought to him, 
took it ; but in vain, his limbs being now cold, and his 
jT impervious to the power of poison. At length he had 
urse to a warm water bath, whence he besprinkled the 
es nearest him, adding, that " of this liquor he made a 
bion to Jupiter the Deliverer." From thence, he was con- 
id into a stove and suffocated with the steam. His corpse 

burnt without any funeral solemnity; for thus he had 
cted in his will : even then when, in the plenitude of 
ith and influence, he had an eye to his latter end. 

5. It was rumoured that "Subrius Flavius, in a secret con- 
ation with the centurions, and even witii the privity of 
3ca, had determined, that, as soon as Nero was slain by 
aid of Piso, Piso too should be dispatched, and the empire 
isferred to Seneca, as though he had been chosen for the 
erial eminence by men of blameless lives, for the renown 
is virtues." Nay, even the words of Flavius were in every 
s mouth, " that the disgrace would continue as before, if 
instrel were deposed only to be succeeded by a tragedian." 
, as Nero was wont to sing to the guitar, so was Piso in 
dress of a tragedian. 

6. But the share the soldiers took in the conspiracy no 
jer remained a mystery : the indignation with which the 
rmers saw Fenius Rufus, who was an accomplice, acting 
part of an inquisitor, set them on fire to impeach him. 
ordingly, when pressing his interrogations upon the ac- 
}d, and threatening them, Scsevinus, with a sarcastic smile, 
I him, ''that no one knew more about the matter than 
Lself;" and turning roimd upon him, exhorted him "to 
ve his gratitude to so good a prince." Fenius could 
her spesk in refutation of this, nor keep silence ; but stam- 
ring out his words, and exhibiting manifest signs of extreme 
m, while all the other, conspirators, and particularly Cer- 
ius Proculus, strained every nerve to bring the charge 
ae to him, the emperor directed Cassius, a soldier who was 

Ktiytiov — ^the Latin cidUOf ''the juice of the hemlock." StsnaoA. 
eelf writes : " Cicuta magmua 8ocx«i\«ixLle!C»!C'--'^^^s^^K^ 
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ordered to attend there on account of his remarkable bodily 
strength, to lay hands on him and bind him in chains. 

67. Soon afterwards, Subrius Flavins, the tribune, was in- 
volved in destruction on the impeachment of the same men. 
At first he endeavoured to wrest to his defence the diversity 
of his mode of life, and urged that he who bore arms would 
never league himself with unarmed and effeminate persons in 
accomplishing so daring a deed. Then, being sorely beset, 
he thought the best thing he could do would be to assume 
the glory of avowing his guilt : and on being asked by Nero, 
fi-om what motive he had gone the lei^h of renouncing his 
oath of allegiance, he said, " I hated you ; nor had you a 
soldier more true to you while you deserved to be loved : I 
began to hate you from the time you showed yourself tha 
impious murderer of your mother and your wife, a coachman, 
a stage -player, aii incendiary." I have given the very words^ 
because they were not published, as in the case of Seneca; 
and it was equally fitting that the unadorned but nervous 
sentiments of a soldier should be known. It was well known 
that nothing which occurred during that conspiracy fell so 
painfully upon the ears of Nero ; who as he was prompt in 
the perpetration of villany, had likewise an antipathy to hear- 
ing of his flagitious doings. The execution of Flavius was 
committed to the tribune Veianus Niger. He directed a pit 
to be dug in the adjoining field ; which Flavius derided, " as 
too confined and shallow;" and addressing himself to the 
soldiers that stood around him, he said, "even this is not done 
according to rule ;" and being admonished by the tribune to 
extend his neck boldly, " I wish," he said, "you may strike as 
boldly." And sure enough the tribune trembled excessively ; 
and having hardly severed his head fi:om his body at two 
blows, made a boast of his cruelty to Nero; observing, that he 
finished bim with a blow and a half. 

68. The next example of constancy was furnished by Sul- 
picius Asper, the centurion ; who, in answer to a question of 
Nero, why he had conspired to kill him, said, in few words, 
" that was the only way of remedying his atrocities ; " and 
immediately underwent his prescribed doom. Nor did the 
other centurions show a want of spirit in undergoing the 

punishment o£ dea.t\i', W\i ¥e\iv\ia Rufus did not exhibit 

equal firmneaa, but cio^^^ \ii& ^3Ma:^Rn^^^ 
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) was anxiously expecting that Yestinus the consul also 
Id be involved in this charge; as he esteemed him a 

of a violent spirit, and virulently disaffected. But the 
pirators had not imparted their counsels to Vestintis; 
3 from long-standing animosities, but the greater part 
use they believed him to be a headstrong and intractable 
on. But the antipathy of Nero arose out of their 
nate acquaintance, during which Vestinus learned and 
tied the cowardly spirit of the prince, while the pi^ince 
hI the independent bearing of his friend, having been 
uently made the butt of his cutting raillery; which, 
Q founded upon truth in any considerable degree, long 
Jes in the memory. An additional motive for resent- 
t arose out of a recent occurrence, for Vestinus had 
ried Statilia Messalina,^ not without knowing that Csesar 
was one of her gallants. 

9. When therefore there appeared no accuser, and no 
*ge that could be brought against him, Nero, since he 
d not assume the guise of a judge, resorted to the vio- 
e of the tyrant, and despatched. Gerelanus the tribune, 
he head of five hundred men, with orders ^ to forestall 
machinations of the consul; to take possession of his 
del, and surprise his band of chosen ycraths:" for the 
se of Vestinus overlooked the forum, and he kept a 
iber of beautiful slaves, of the same age. He had that 

discharged all the functions of consul, and was cele- 
;ing a banquet, totally void of fear, or, perhaps, in order 
hide his fears, when the soldiers entering, told him the 
une wanted him : without a moment's delay he rose ifrom 
e, and every particular of the business was at once carried 
> instant execution: he was shut up in a chamber; "a, 
sician was at hand ; his veins were opened ; and, while 
full of life, he was conveyed into a bath and immersed 
hot water : not a word betokening regret escaped him. 
anwhile, those who supped with him were enclosed with 
•uard ; nor released till the night was fer speot, and till 
:o, having pictured to himself and passed his jokes upon 
terror of men expecting when they rose from the table 
3e put to death, signified that '^ they had paid dear enough 
their consular supper." 

* Stataia MesB&lina had "been "Sexo'ft \Jd^^ ^wSi^. 
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70. The next execution he ordered was that of Marcus 
Annseus Lucanus. His blood gushing out, when he per- 
ceived his feet and hands grow cold, and life retiring gradu- 
ally from the extremities, while his heart was still warm, 
and he retained his senses, he called to mind some verses of 
his own, in which he had described a wounded soldier expir- 
ing in ^ similar manner, and repeated the very verses ; ^ and 
they, were the last words he uttered. After this, Senecio, 
and Quinctianus, and Scsevinus, died in a manner at variance 
with their former dissolute course of life; and soon after- 
wards, the remaining conspirators were cut ofl^ but without 
saying or doing anything worthy of record. 

71. But at one and the same time the city was thronged 
with funerals, and the Capitol with victims. One whose son, 
another whose brother, a third whose kinsman or friend had 
been put to death, returned thanks to the gods, decked the 
house of Nero with laurel, fell at his knees, and wearied his 
right hand with kisses. And the emperor believing that the joy 
was imdissembled, rewarded Antonius Natalis and Cervarius 
Proculus with impunity, for their despatch in impeaching the 
traitors. Milichus, enriched with rewards, adopted the name 
of Saviour, employing a Greek term to denote it Of the 
tribunes, Granius Silvanus, though absolved, fell by his own 
hand; Statins Proximus rendered useless the pardon he 
had received from the emperor, by the foolish way in wliich 
he met his death. Next, the following tribunes were bereft 
of their commands : Pompeius, Cornelius Martialis, Flavins 

^ The commentators point out different passages in the Pharsalia. 
Lipsius thinks the description of Lycidas, at the point of death, most 
probable : — 

" Ferrea dum puppi rapidos manus inserit uncos, 
Affixit Lycidam : mersus foret ille profundo, 
Sed prohibent socii, suspensaque crura retentant, 
Scinditur avulsus ; nee sicut vulnere, sanguis 
Emicuit lentus : ruptis cadit undique venis, 
Discursusque animae diversa in membra meantis 
Interceptus aquis ; nullius vita perempti 
Est tanta dimissa via ; pars ultima trunci 
Tradidit in letum vacuos vitalibus artus ; 
Aut tumidus qua pulmo jacet, qua viscera fervent, 
Haeserunt ibi fata diu, luctataque multum 
Ha.c cum part© \iri vix. omnia membra tulerunt." 

^\>.ax«»L.Uh,uL C35. 
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OS, and Statius Domitius; not. on the ground that they 
\ any ill-will towards the emperor, but that they, never- 
ess, were supposed to do so. To Nonius Priscus, by 
on of the friendship of Seneca, to Clitius Gallus, and 
dus PoUio, rather calumniated than convicted, banishment 

adjudged. Antonia Flaccilla accompanied Priscus her 
Dand, and Gallus was attended by his wife Egnatia Maxi- 
a, who originally possessed great and unimpaired wealth, 
zh was afterwards taken from her; both which cirpum- 
;ces increased her renown. Rufus Crispinus was also 
en into banishment ; for which the conspiracy furnished 
•etence : but in reality from the jealousy of Nero ; as he 

been once the husband of Poppsea. Verginius and 
sonius Rufus ^ owed their banishment to the splendour of 
r reputation. For Verginius kept the Roman youth 
mly attached to him by his eloquence; Musonius, by his 
ures on philosophy. Cluvidienus Quietus, Julius Agrippa, 
ius CatiQinus, Petronius Priscus, and Julius Altinus, in a 
; and batch, as it were, were allowed the range of the 
ids of the iEgean sea. But Cadicia, the wife of ScsBvinus, 
Csesonius lifiiximus, were banished Italy; only knowing 
; they were accused, by the punishment inflicted. Atilla, 
mother of AnnsBus Lucanus, was designedly passed over, 
lout pardon and without punishment. 
2. This business being concluded, Nero addressed the 
imbled soldiery, distributed among them a largess of two 
asand sesterces a-man; and further allowed them to have 
1 gratuitously, whereas before they paid the market price, 
sn, as if about to recount the transactions of a wai*, he 
imoned the senate. Upon Petronius Turpilianus,' of con- 
ir rank, upon Cocceius Nerva,' praetor elect, and Tigellinus, 
tain of the prfletorian guards, he conferred the triumphal 
aments, signalising Tigellinus and Nerva in such a manner, 
t, besides their triumphal statues erected in the forum, he 
3ed their images in the palace also. He granted the con- 
tr decorations to Nymphidius : of whom, since his name 

Verginius was a rhetorician, and the preceptor of Persiua the 
nst. Musonius Rufus was a teacher of philosophy. See Annals, 
69. 

Petronius Turpilianus was consul, as mentioned, book xiv. 29. ^ 
Cocceius Nerva, afterwards emperor. 
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BOW first occurs, I shall recite a few partdcalanu For he too 
will bear a part in the calamities of Borne. The son then, of 
a fi-eedwoman who had prostituted her beautiful person among 
the slaves and freedmen of the emperors, he boasted that ha 
was the o£&pring of Caius Csesar, as, by some chance, he was 
tall in figure and of a stern countenance ; or else it was that 
OsBsar, who was partial to harlots as well as to others, amiised 
himself with the mother of this man also. 

73. But Nero, having assembled the others, addressed a 
speech to them; and issuing an edict to the people, subjoined 
-tiie evidence against the conspirators which had been taken 
down in writing, and also their confessions; for he was vitu- 
perated unmercifully by the people, among whom it was rifely 
reported '^ that he had wrought the destruction of blameleflB 
men irom motives of jealousy or fear.*^ But all who oon- 
cenied themselves in ascertaining the truth, doubted not, at 
the time^ that a conspiracy had been formed, msttured, and 
suppressed, and the erlles who returned to the city after the 
decease of Nero, admit it. In the senate, when each of the 
members humbled himself to acts of adulation, more and 
more abject in proportion to his grief at what had happened, 
SaJienus Clemens made a fierce attack upon Junius Gallio,^ 
who was terrified at the death of his brother Seneca, and who 
earnestly prayed that his own life might be spared. He called 
him "a public enemy and a parricide;" but was deterred 
from proceeding by the general opinion of the senate, " that 
he should not appear to pervert public gi-ievances to the 
objects of private animosity, nor revive, as occasions for 
renewed severities, matters which had been set at rest and 
obliterated by the clemency of the prince." 

74. And now it was decreed that " public thanksgivings 
and oblations should be paid to the deities, and peculiar 
honours to the sun; the god who, possessing an ancient 
chapel in the Circus, the place intended for the perpetration 
of the deed, had brought to light the secrets of the con- 
spiracy: that the Circensian games, in honour of Ceres, 
should be solemnised with an additional number of chariot 

* Seneca the philosopher had two brothers ; namely, Annasus Mela, 
the father of Lucan, and Annseus Novatus, who was afterwards adopted 
by Gallio, and took that name. For the death of Mela, see An-nftla^ 
xvi 17. 
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i; that the month of April should bear the name of 
);^ and to the goddess Salus a temple erected in the 
5 whence Scseyinus had brought out the dagger.'* The 
er Nero himself dedicated in the Capitol, and iiiscribed 
Jupiter Vindes, a circumstance which at that time did 
ittract particular notice. But, after the revolt of Jidius 
lex, it was construed as an omen and presage of ftiture 
leance. In the journals of the senate, I find that CerialB 
dus, consul elect, instead of voting on the question, 
sd, "that a temple should, with all possible speed, be 
led, at the charge of the state, to the deified Nero :" a 
on by which he meant to intimate that he had out-topped 
pinnacle of mortal greatness, and deserved the worship 
1 to the gods; but which was interpreted as an omen ol 
ipproaching decease, for divine worship is not paid to a 
30 before he has ceased to sojourn among men. 
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LFTER this, Nero was made the object of fortime's sport, 
ugh his own credulity and the representations of Cesellius 
(US, a Carthaginian by birth, and of a wild and irregular 
of mind ; who perverted a vision of the still night into a 
idation for the most confident hopes : making a voyage to 
le, he procured access to the prince by money, and laid 
re him the intelligence that " there had been discovered 
ais estate a cavern of immense depth, containing a vast 
atify of gold, not reduced to the form of coin, but in 
)eless masses, as it used to be in ancient times. In fact, 
►ts of surprising weight were lying in one part, and in 
^er were standing bars of the same metal: treasures 
3h had lain concealed for so long a period to augment the 
piness of the present times. For the rest, to show the 
^ability of the thing, he suggested that Dddo the Phoeni- 

The month of April was called Neronius; May, Claudius; and 
), Germanicus. Annalw, xyi 12. ' 
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cian, when she fied from Tyre,^ and founded the city of 
Carthage, had secreted those treasures, lest the newly esta- 
blished people should run riot from superabundance of 
■wealth; or tiie kings of the Nimiidians,^ otherwise inimically 
disposed, should be incited to make war upon her by a desire 
to get possession of the gold.'* 

2. In consequence of this, Nero, without sufficient evidence 
of the veracity of the man, or the credibility of his story, and 
without having sent persons to ascertain whether the iauota 
were as reported, even heightened the popular expectation 
himself, and despatched persons to convey away the wealth aft 
though it had been spoil already acquired. Three-oared gal- 
leys and chosen mariners were employed^ to ^Etcilitate despatch; 
nor during those days did any other topic engage tHe credu- 
lity of the people or the discussions of the wise. It happened 
also that the quinquennial games ^ were then celebrating, on 
closing the second lustrum; and the poets and orators drew 
their principal materials from this source for praising the 
prince : for they said, that not only* were the customary fruits 
produced, and gold mixed with other metals, but the earth 
gave forth her treasures with imheard-of exuberance, and the 
gods brought riches and laid them at his feet; with such other 
degrading flatteries as men of the highest eloquence and the 
most abject servility could invent, well assured of the credu- 
lous facility of the prince. 

3. Meanwhile, his extravagance, encouraged by these chi- 
merical anticipations, grew still more excessive ; and his exist- 
ing treasures were wasted under the idea that fresh ones had 
fe,llen in which would supply his lavish expenditure for many 
years.* Nay, he even now made largesses from this source, 
and the expectation of riches was one of the causes of the im- 
poverishment of the state : for Bassus having made cxcava- 

' For the account of Dido's flight from Tyre, with the treasures of her 
husband Sichaeus, to avoid the fury of Pygmtdion, see Virgil, -^neid, L 
347. 

^ The kings of Numidia, and the African princes in the neighbour- 
hood of Carthage, were enemies to the infant state founded by Dido : — 
" Hinc Getulae urbes, genus insuperabile bello, 
Et Nimiidae infrseni cingunt." — Virgil, -^n. iv. 40. 

® The quinquennial festival was established by Nero, A.U.C. 813^ 
Annals, xiv. 20. 
. * Compare the acco\iii\i oi^>iek\^m\3a,Ya.'&«t<3u,'^* 
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J on his own estate, and on the surrounding lands, to a . 

extent, affirming now this and then another place as the 
of the promised mine, and attended not only by the 
ers but a throng of rustics engaged to do the work, at 
th came to his senses, and, wondering that his dreams 
Id never have proved false before, and that this was the 
time he had been mocked by one, he escaped from the 
lish of shame and the dangers that threatened him, by a 
ntary death. Some authors have stated that he vras 
wn into chains, and soon after released, his goods being 
n fix)m him in lieu of the royal treasure. 

Meanwhile, as the quinquennial games were now ap- 
Lching, the senate, to avert the disgrace of the emperors 
3aring, offered to him " the victory in song ;" and added 
B crown of eloquence," to veil the indecorum of his thea- 
il exhibition. But Nero insisting, " that he needed not 
favour and protection of the senate, and declaring that 
vas a match for his competitors, and would obtain the 
ours due io his talents by the conscientious decision of the 
^es," first recited a poem upon the stage ; but afterwards, 
people importuning him, " to give them the benefit of all 
accomplishments," (their very words,) he mounted the 
lestra, and complied with all the laws of the harp: not to 
lown from fatigue; not to wipe off the perspiration with 
thing but the garment he wore ; and that no secretions 
a the mouth or nostrils should be visible. Lastly, going 
rn upon his knee, and stretching out his hand in a suppli- 
)ry form to the persons assembled there, he awaited the 
jes of the judges with pretended agitation; and the popu- 
) of the city, for their part, accustomed to encourage the 
ticulations of the stage-players, applauded him from one 
. of the theatre to the other, in measured time, and accord- 
to a set form of clapping : you would have supposed that 
y were delighted, and possibly they were, from insensibi- 
■ to the public disgrace. 

K But those who had come from remote municipal towns, 
I occupied that part of Italy where strictness of manners 
I primitive simplicity were still preserved ; those, too, who 
I come from the various distant provinces in the capacity 
ambassadors, or on private business, could neither endure 
3 sight, nor were able to perfonxi ttva ^'^^^^os^ \sb5Sfi:\ \sst 
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their inexperienced hands soon iired, and they emborraased 
those who understood it, in consequence of wliLsh they wen 
often struck by the soldiers^ who were stationed in different 
parts of the benches, that not a moment oi time should he 
misapplied in discordant applause or shiggish silence. It is 
certain that many knights were trampled to death in making 
their way throu^ the crowded avenues and the pressing mul- 
titude ;^ and that others, from being an the seats for a day 
and a nighty without intermission, were seized with dangerous 
disease; for, in truth, they had more serious apprebensioos 
if they failed in attending the exhibition, there being many 
employed openly, and more secretly, to note the names and 
oounteuances, the alacrity or reluctance of the company. The 
consequence was, that punishment was at once inflicted on the 
meaner sort, whHe his resentment against persons of rank was 
stifled for the present, and paid off afterwards : and it wm 
said that ^ Vespasian was severely rebuked by Phinbua, his 
£reed.man, for closing his eyes as if in sfeep ; and having ben 
with difficulty shielded by the entreaties of mjen of influeooe, 
escaped the destruction that threatened him afterwards, by the 
fiitality which reserved him for greater things." 

6. The diversions of the theatre were followed by the death 
of Poppaea ; occasioned by a fit of passion in her husband, who 
gave her a violent blow with his foot when she was pregnant ; 
for I cannot believe he poisoned her ; as some have stated, 
rather from spite than conviction ; as he desired to have chil- 
dren, and was devoted to his wife. Her body was not con- 
sumed by fire, according to the rites of the Eomans; but, 
after the manner of foreign monarchs, embalmed by being 
filled with spices,^ and laid in the tomb of the Julian family. 
Her obsequies, however, were publicly celebrated, and from 
the rostrum the emperor magnified " her beauty and her lot, 
in having been the mother of an infimt enrolled amongst the 
gods,"^ with many other gifts of fortune, which he treated as 
so many virtues. 

^ See Suetonius, in Neron. 23. 

^ Beside the spices with which the body of Poppaea was embalmof^ 
a prodigious quantity was burnt on the occasion, insomuch that Pliny 
says, all Arabia did not produce in an entire year as much as was con- 
Bumed at the funeral of Poppaea. Lib. xii. 18. 

^ "For the aipotheosis of Nero's daughter by Poppaea, see Annnla, 
XV. 23. 
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The death of Poppssa was momiidd, in appearance, but 
ed at by those who reooUected her character, on account 
*■ lewdness and cruelty ; and, besides the reproach of this 
er, Nero earned £resh detestation by forbidding Caiua 
as ^ to asfflst at her funeral ; the first signal this of im- 
ng doom ; iK)r was it long postponed; and Silanus was 
red in the same fate ; without gmlt in either, except that 
IS was preeminent £[>r hereditary opaknoe and sedate 
«rs ; Silanus for the splendour of hk ancestry, and the 
sty of his youth. Nero therefore sent a letter to the 
3, and argued for ''the neoessity of removing both firoitt 
hare in t^e administration of the state ;" to Cassius, oh- 
g '' that lunongst the images of his ancestors, he pre- 
i with veneration that of Oeuus Oassius, ^us inscribed, 
leader of the party ;' imd that beeanse he meditated a 
war and defection from the house of the Cesars : and as 
were not enough to employ the memory of a name im- 
bly hostile to it for purposes of rebellion, he had attached 
) cause Lucius Silanus, a yoimg man of noble &jnily and 
buous spirit, as a fit example to point to in drawing othem 
lis revolutionary schemes." 
He iheu assailed Silanus bimaelf, with the same imputa- 

as he had objected to his unde Torquatus ; *' that he 
I arrangemaits for performing the various duties of em- 

and appointed his freedmen treasurers, auditors, and 
taries:" imputations fidse in &ct and principle, ibr 
us was particularly on his guard in ccHisequence of his 
; and had been fr^htened into precautionary measures 
Le destruction of his uncla Nero next prompted persons 
Bume the name of informers, and &.lsely aocuse Lepida, 
dfe of Gassius and aunt of Silanus, '' of incest with her 
ew, and of practising horrible magic xites." Vulcatius 
aus and Marcellus Cornelius,' senators, and Calpumius 
.tus, a £oman knight, were implicated as accomplices^ 
by aj^ealing to Ceesar, eluded immediate condemnation ; 
afterwards, Nero being occupied with atrocities of sur- 
ng magnitude, they es^i{>adyas too insignificant to engage 
ttention. 

?he name of this penon was Oassius Longinus, a lawyer far ad* 

Hi in years, and blind. Suet, in Neron. 37. 

larcellus Cornelius was afterwards put to death by Oalbs*. Hisd^. 
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9. The senate then pronounced sentence of banishment 
against Cassius and Silanus ; but referred the case of Lepida 
to CsBsar. Cassius was deported into Sardinia, where be was 
allowed to pass the few remaining years of his life. Silanus 
was removed to Ostia, under colour of being conveyed to 
Naxos, and afterwards confined in Bariimi/ a city of Apulia : 
while there supportii^g himself from the resources of wisdom, 
under a lot of extreme hardship, he was laid hold of by a cen- 
turion sent to kill him, who advised him to open his veins : but 
he answered, " that his mind was made up to death, but he 
would not allow an assassin the glory of inflicting it.** The 
centurion, on the other hand, perceiving that though unarmed 
he was a man of surpassing strength, and showed more of in- 
dignation than fear, directed the soldiers to overpower him : 
nor did Silanus fail to make vigorous resistance, and to deal 
-blows with as much effect as he could with naked bands, till 
he fell, as though in battle, from wounds received from the 
centurion in the front of his body. 

10. Nor with less intrepidity did Lucius Vetus, and his 
mother-in-law Sextia, with Pollutia his daughter, meet their 
death. The prince long hated these persons, who, while 
living, seemed to reproach him with the murder of Bubellius 
Plautns/ son-in-law to Lucius Vetus ; but an opportunity for 
giving scope to his savage purpose was administered by a 
freedman of Vetus, named Fortunatus, who, having embezzled 
his patron's property, turned accuser : having united with 
him in the plot Claudius Demianus, who for his crimes in 
Asia was put in chains by Vetus, proconsul there ; but was 
now released by Nero, in recompense for this accusation. 
The accused, when informed of this, and that his fr'eedman 
and himself were permitted to arraign each other on a footing 
of equality, retired to his seat near Formise; when a guard of 
soldiers secretly beset him. With him was his daughter, 
who, in addition to the danger that now loured, bad been 
suffering agonies of grief ever since she beheld the assassins 
sent to butcher Plautus her husband ; and, as she had clasped 
"his gory neck, she preserved the garments stained by his 
blood, — a widow, devoted to unrelenting grief, and declining 
all nutriment, beyond what was necessary to keep her alive. 

' Barium, tlie modem Bari. 

^ For the death. oil^^3i^iftU\^]La'5\'s^^l\wa,^^^ feiSfiasbiA^'sSc^i^ 58^ 59. 
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this occasion^ at the instance of her &ther, she travelled 
iples; and, since she was denied access to Nero, she 
,«d his gates, and besought him " to hear an innocent 
and not sacrifice his former colleague in the consul- 
to his freedman ;" sometimes imploring him in the 
Dg tones of woman's grief, — sometimes oyecstepping the 
sty of her sex, and assailing him in accents of bitter 
ich, — till the emperor convinced her that he was alike 
ignable to supplication and remonstrance. 

Hence she informed her father, ** that he must banish 
tpe, and meet his fate in the best way he could." Tidings 
3 same time arrived, '^ that the senate, was liastening his 
and proceeding to a sentence of extreme severity." 
) were some who persuaded him to bequeath to Nero 
ulk of his fortune, as the best expedient " to secure to 
Tandchildren the remainder:" but, spuming this pro- 
, lest he should 'cast a stain upon a life spent in a 
ler verging upon ancient liberty, by closing it with an 
f servility, he distributed amongst his domestics all his 
r money, with orders, '^to appropriate to themselves 
^thing portable ; and that three couches only should be 
ved for the funeral rites." They then opened their veins 
le same chamber, with the same knife ; and, each being 
"ed with one garment only, and that from regard to 
5sty, they were without delay conveyed into baths ; the 
ir's eyes fixed upon his daughter, the grandmother's 
L her grandaughter, and hers upon both : each praying 
rival earnestness for a quid£ and easy passage of the 
and to leave the others still alive, though soon to follow. 
£tte observed the order of nature; for life was first 
iguished in the elder, and then in her who was yet in its 
' stage. They were arraigned after their burial ; and it 
decreed that ''they should be punished according to 
3nt precedent." Nero interposed, gi-anting them uncon- 
ed option of death : such were the mockeries that were 
!radded after the murders were consummated. 
2. Publius Gallus, a Roman knight, who had been in- 
.te with Fenius Rufus,' and not unacquainted with Vetus, 

^ero and Antistius Vetus were joint consuls, A.u.a 808. See 

lis, ziil 11. 

Por Fenius Rufus, see Annals, zy. 66, 68* 

LO. — ^VOL. L GO 
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was, therefore, prohibited fire and water. To the freedman 
and accuser, in recompense of the service, a place in the 
theatre was assigned amongst the tribunes* runners. And as 
the name April was changed into that of Nero,* so was May 
into that of Claudius, and June into that of Germanicus: 
Cornelius Orfitus, on whose motion these alterations were 
made, declared, *^ that he had proposed superseding the name 
of June, because two of the Junii Torquati,* executed foJ 
treason, had rendered that name inauspicious." 

13. This year, stained with so many acts of tyranny and 
blood, was by the gods also branded with storms and pesti- 
lences. By a whirlwind the country of Campania was ravaged, 
Villages were overturned, plantations torn up, the fruits of 
the earth scattered. Its violence extended as far as the 
neighbourhood of the city of Rome, in which a terrible pesti- 
lence was sweeping away ev«ry living thing, without any dis- 
cernible derangement of the atmosphere, though the houses 
were filled with dead and the streets with funerals. Neither 
sex nor age was exempt from danger: bondmen and free were 
snatched off indiscriminately, amidst the wailing of wives and 
children ; who, whilst they were yet attending and lamenting 
them, were themselves seized, and frequently burnt on the 
same funeral pile. Knights and senators, though they were 
carried off in common with the inferior orders, were yet less 
lamented in their deaths, from the consideration that, by 
falling in a mortality which spared none, they did but pre- 
vent the cruelty of the prince. The same year levies were 
made through Narbon Gaul, Africa, and Asia, for recruiting 
the legions in Illyricum, from which all who were debilitated 
by years or sickness were discharged. To the inhabitants 
of Lyons, to solace them for their late calamity by fire,^ the 
emperor presented four thousand great sesterces, to repair 
the damages of their city, — a sum which they had for- 
merly presented to Rome, during a time of distraction and 
calamity. 

14. In the consulship of Caius Suetonius and Lucius 
~ ^ See Annals, xv. 74. 

2 The two Torquati were, Silanus Torquatus (Annals, xv. 35) and 
Lucius Torquatus (this book, c. 9). 

* By" this fire, in one night Lugdunum (now the city of Lyons^ was 
reduced to ashes. Seneca says — " Una nox fuit inter urbem maximam 
et nullam." See Epist, x^\. 
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Dus, Antistius Sodanus, who was punished, as I have 
d,' with exile, for de&.matoiy verses composed upoo 
becoming apprised of the honours paid to informer?, 
f the emperor's propensity to acts of blood, and being 
I a man of a restless spirit, and prompt in laying hold 
portunities, formed a friendship, based on the similitude 
ivr lot, with Pammenes, an exile of the same place, oele- 
i for his skill in the arts of the Chaldeans, and on that 
nt connected in friendship with many. Concluding that 
\ not for nothing that so many messengers went to him, 

many consultations were had with him, he learnt also 
rom Publius Anteius a yearly stipend was allowed him : 
as it imknown to Sosianus that Anteius was regarded, 
jealousy by Nero for the attachment of A^ippina to 
that his opulence was eminently calculated to stimulate 
ipacity of the prince, and that to this cause multitudes 
their destruction. Having therefore intercepted letters 
Anteius, and even stolen the papers containing the cal^ 
on of his nativity, and the future events of his life, 

1 were secretly kept in the custody of Pammenes : and 
ig also found out the scheme of the birth and fortxme of 
lus Scapula,' he wrote to the emperor, ** that if he could 
n a short intermission of banishment, he would bring 
intelligence of mighty import, and materially affecting 
fety ; for Anteius and Ostorius were meditating attempts 
the state, and diving into their own and Caesar's destiny." 
ediately light galleys were despatched, and Sosianus con- 
i with expedition to Rome; where, when his disclosures 
known, Anteius and Ostorius were considered rather in 

ight of men already condemned, than defendants in a 
)cution : insomuch that no one would witness the execu- 
of Anteius's will, till Tigellinus authorized it Anteius 
previously warned not to obstruct the validity of his will, 
I he took poison; but impatient at the slowness of its 
ition, accelerated his death by opening his veins. 
*. Ostorius was then at an estate of his in a remote 
ter of Italy, on the borders of Liguria ; thither a cen^ 
<a was sent with orders to dispatch him. The motive for 

tee Annals, xiv. 48, 49. 

''or Ostorius Scapula, see Annals, xiL 31 ; xiv. 48. He had com- 
bed in Britain with great reputation. 

gq2 
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such precipitation was founded on the following considera- 
tions : Ostorius was a man of high military renown ; had 
earned a civic crown in Britain ; possessed prodigious . bodily 
strength, and extraordinary experience in war : Nero there^ 
fore, who was always timorous, and whose fears were excit-ed 
to the utmost by the recently detected conspiracy, was appre^ 
hensive of an attack from him. The centurion accordingly, 
having beset every way of escape from the villa, acquainted 
Ostorius with his orders from the emperor. Ostorius turned 
against himself the bravery so often displayed against the 
foe; and seeing that from his veins, though conapletely 
severed, there flowed but little blood, availed himself of the 
assistance of a slave so far as to make him hold out a poniard 
firmly ; he then pressed his right hand towards him, and at 
the same time bounding forward^ recedved the weapon in 
his throat. 

16. Even if I were describing foreign wars, and deaths 
encountered in defence of the commonwealth, still if they 
were attended with so unvarying an uniformity of dream- 
stances, I should be surfeited with the task myself, and should 
expect to tire the patience of others, who would turn away 
from the long and melancholy catalogue of deaths, however 
honourably incurred by their countrymen. But in the case 
before us, the mind is fatigued and oppressed with sorrow at 
the contemplation of passive servility, and such a torrent of 
blood poured forth in time of peace. The only indulgence I 

. would crave of my readers is, that they will pardon me for 
deigning to mention the fate of men who yielded up their 
(lives so tamely. It was the wrath of heaven against the 
\ Koman state ; the effects of which it is impossible to describe 
lat once, and then leave the subject, as in the case of armies 
{overthrown, or cities captured. Let it be granted as a boon 
' to the posterity of those illustrious men, that as in respect of 
; burial they are distinguished from the common herd by their 
! funeral obsequies, so likewise in the narrative of their deaths 
• they may receive and retain a distinct and separate place in 
the records of history. 

1 7. For within a few days Anneeus Mela, jCerialis Anicius, 
Rufius Crispinus, and Gaius Petronius, were put to death in 
one troop. Mela and Crispinus were No^raanJtnights, ranking 

' with senators ; the latter had been once captain of the prse- 
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i guards^ and pi^sented with consular ornaments, but 

banished, as an accomplice in the conspiracy, into 

nia;^ where, upon notice that he was doomed to die, he 

himself. Mela, who was own brother to Gallic ' and 

yaa, had forborne suing for the great offices of state, from 

^ward ambition, that a Roman knight might be equal in 

»nce with men of consular dignity : he also thought that 

t as procurator to the prince, in the ministration of his 

lues, was a shorter way to wealth. He was also the 

r of Lucan; a vast accession to his fame: but after the 

of bis son, while rigorously looking up his effects, he 

1 an accuser, in the person of Fabius Romanus, one of 

n's intimate &iends. He feigned, ** that the father and 

^ere equally cognisant of the conspiracy," counterfeiting 

» to this purport in the hand of Lucan; on their perusal, 

», who was ravenous for his wealth,' ordered them to be 

ed to the accused. Mela opened his veins, a mode of 

1 adopted at that time with the utmost alacrity, after 

ig made a hasty will, in which he bequeathed to Tigel- 

I and his son-in-law, Cossutianus Capito, an immense sum 

loney, to secure the remainder. It is added that, comr 

dug in his will of the injustice of his doom, he wrote " that 

lied guiltless of every crime deserving death; and yet 

us Crispinus and Anicius Cerialis, bitter enemies of the 

Be, were suflfered to live," But this was believed to be a 

m, to. justify the execution of Crispinus already slain, 

of Cerialis, who was marked out for death: nor indeed 

it long ere he became his own executioner, but with less 

miseration than the rest; because it was remembered that 

tad disclosed a conspiracy to Caligula. 

8. Concerning Caius Petronius^ some few particulars 

t be recapitulated. He passed his day in sleep, the night 

isits and diversions : as others by industry, so Petronius 

See Axmalfl, xL I ; xv. 71, 

For Oallioy the brother of Seneca, see Annals, xv. 72. 
j^ttvenal alkides toi^juoan's wealth in the words, — 
■ ^ Conte&tus fama jaceat Luoanus in hortis 
. ' Jiarmoreis." — Sat. vil 79. 
This is the writer whom Pope has celebrated in the Essay on 
iciatn : — 

** Fancy and art in gay Petronius please, 
The scholar's learning, with the courtier's ease." 
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-was raised int6 hotice by indolence. Nor was &e considered 
^ debauchee and prodigal^ like most of those who exhaust 
their substance, but he was curious and refined in his luxury; 
and the more of laxity and a certain recklessness his words 
and actions exhibited, the better they were received, as 
wearing the appearance of undisguised nature. However, as 
proconsul of Bithynia, and afterwards as consul, he showed 
himself possessed of vigour, and equal to the transaction of 
•affidrs : but forthwith relapsing into vices, or the affectation of 
vices, he was enrolled among the few intimate companions of 
Nero, who looked up to him as a decisive authority in matters 
of taste, esteeming nothing elegant or delicately luxurious 
which had not been commended to him on the judgment of 
Petronius. Hence the hate of Tigellinus, who regarded him 
as his rival ; and in the science of pleasures his superior. He 
had therefore recourse to the cruelty of the prince, a passion 
to which all his other depraved appetites gave place, laying 
to the charge of Petronius an intimacy which Scaevinus;* 
having seduced one of his slaves to accuse his master, pre- 
cluded him from all defence, and haled away to prison most 
of his domestics. 

19. Nero happened at that time to be upon the road to 
Campania, and Petronius having accompanied him as fai* as 
Cuma, was there apprehended. He determined not to linger 
in suspense between hope and fear ; and 3'et did not force out 
life by one violent effort; but ordering his veins to be opened, 
had them bound again; then opened them afresh, as incli- 
nation prompted ; addressing his friends, but not in serious 
mood, or with the view of gaining the praise of fortitude ; 
and listened to them while they recited, not anything relating 
to the soul's immortality, or the opinions of philosophers, but 
elegant poems and smooth verses. Some of his slaves he 
rewarded with presents; others he whipped: he also feasted, 
and took a nap, so that his death, though compulsory, had all 
the appearance of being natural. Neither in his will did he 
flatter Nero or Tigellinus, or any other of those in power, as 
most of those did who perished in this way, but wrote a 
detailed account of the horrid practices of the prince, specify- 
ing his pathics and harlots, and all his monstrous debaucheries, 

' This was ScacYuiua the conspirator, for whom see Annak, xv. 49, 
54, 56. 
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ealiug it Bent it to Nero; he then broke the signet, that 
ght not be employed thereafter to fabricate evidence 
ing the safety of any one. . 

. While Nero was perplexed with doubts as to the means 
bioh the nature of his nocturnal doings was divulged, his 
cion alighted on Silia, who was not unknown, by reason 
>r marriage with a senator; had been made privy to all 
)baucheries ; and was particularly intimate with Petronius* 
rdingly, as having blabbed what she had seen and under- 
she was driven into banishment : a sacrifice this to his 
personal hate. To the animosity of Tigellinus he sur- 
3red Numicius Thermus, who had been praetor ; because 
edman of Thermus had thrown out some criminal im^ 
tions upon Tigellinus, which the freedman himself ex- 
d by the torture pf the rack, and his guiltless patron by 

. After shedding the blood of so many men of eminence, 
) at length conceived a burning passion to extirpate vir- 
herself, by putting to death Thrasea Peetus and Bareas 
nus; both of whom had incurred his fierce displeasure 

ago: but Thrasea had furnished lum with additional 
Lves to hostility, by going out of the senate when the 
.tion relative to Agrippiua was put, as I have recorded : 
lot giving the aid and countenance he ought at the Juve* 
m sports ; and this offence produced a deeper impression 
,use the same Thrasea had performed in the habit of a 
edian at the games of the Cestus, instituted by Antenor 
Trojan, at Patavium, his native place : also on the day 
istius the prsetor was being condemned to die for lampoon-* 
Nero, he proposed a mitigated sentence, and canied it ; ' 
having purposely absented himself on the occasion of de- 
ing divine honours to Poppsea, he was npt present at her 
dral. These impressions Capito Cossutianus^ would not 
er to be effinced; for besides that he had a mind impetu- 
ly prone to flagitious acts, he was exasperated against 
Bsea because be had been convicted in consequence of the 
rerful aid he rendered the deputies of Cilicia in their pro- 
ition of him for peculation. 

See Annals, xiy. 12. '. See Annala, xiv. 48. 

For Cossutiaaus Capito, a man of infamous character, see Annals 

83. 
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22. In addition to these, he further laid to his charge that 
*' he had avoided the established practice of renewing the oath 
at the beginning of the year : that he had absented himself 
from the ceremony of making vows for the preservation of the 
prince, though he was invested with the Quindecimviral priest- 
hood : he had never made oblations for the safety of the 
prince, nor for his heavenly voice ; that he who had formerly 
been so assiduous and indefatigable, who was wont to put 
himself forward as a promoter or opponent of every trivial 
motion, had not entered the senate for three years ;^ and that 
in a very recent instance, when the fathers assembled with such 
eagerness to repress Silanus and Vetus, he preferred attending 
to the affairs of his clients. That this conduct amounted to 
revolt and sedition ; and if there were many who dared to do 
the same, there would be a civil war. As formerly, in the 
case of Caius Csesar and Marcus Cato, so now, said he, this 
city, ever longing for dissension, resounds with the names of 
you, Nero, and Thrasea; and he has his followers, or rather 
body-guards, who have not as yet attained to his forwardness 
of language, but ape his modes and mien, austere and sour in 
their ' deportment, in order to upbraid you for licentiousness. 
This is the only man who neglects to give honour to the gods 
in regard of your safety and your accomplishments. Grant 
that he is contemptuously indifferent about the prosperity 
of the prince : yet is not his malice satiated by his grief and 
distresses 1 It was in the same spirit that he believed not in 
the deification of PoppsBa, and omitted to swear to observe the 
acts of the deified Augustus and the deified Jiilius. He despises 
the rites of religion, and sets at nought the laws. The journals 
of the Roman people ai'e read throughout the provinces and 
armies with more intense interest, in order to learn what 
Thrasea has not done. Either let us adopt those prin- 
ciples of his, if they are preferable, or let the champion 
and adviser of a revolutionary party be removed. It was the 
same odious set that gave birth to the Tuberos^ and Favonii, 
names unpalatable even to the ancient republic. Under 

* Thrasea was forbidden the presence of the emperor, a.I7.c. 816. (See 
book XV. 25.) From that time it does not appear that he entered the 
senate. 

2 For Tubero, see Cicero, pro Murenl He was a philosopher of the 
Stoic school, and a coii\.em^oxtvr5 ol t\ie Gracchi. 
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lask of liberty, they aim at the subversion of govem- 
; and should tiiey succeed, they will then attack liberty 
£ In vain have you banished Cassius, if you shall sufFei? 
cnitators of the Bruti to gather numbers and strength. 
jf write nothing yourself to the senate about Thrasea, let 
3nate adjudicate upon his case, and leave the senate to 
lanagement." Nero encouraging Cossutianus in his de* 

gave additional impulse to a mind already eager for 
I from the promptings of resentment; and appointed 
dllus Eprius, a man of keen eloquence^ to assist him in 
osiness. 

The task of accusing Bareas Soranus was already 
ed by Ostorius Sabinus, a Roman knight, after the re-* 
of Bareas from the proconsular government of Asia, in 
L his justice and energy aggravated the ojQPence he had 
to the prince; as well as that he had exerted himself in 
ng the port of Ephesus, and left unpunished the efforts 
3 citizens of Pergamus in preventing Acratus, a freedman 
esar's, from removing their statues and pictures.* But 
stensible subject of the charge was, " his friendship with 
;us,* and sinister practices with the view of inducing the 
nee to revolt." The juncture chosen for their condem- 
n was the arrival of Tiridates to receive the crown of 
Bnia ; in order that while the people were gossiping about 
pa matters, a domestic atrocity might pass unnoticed; or 
t was to make a display of the greatness of the imperial 
r, by the execution of illustrious men, under the idea 
it was a regal feat* 

r. Accordingly, when the city emptied itself to receive 
smperor,' and to gaze on a foreign king, Thrasea had 
rs not to appear; his spirit, however, ssmk not, but he 
posed a memorial to Nero, requiring to know " the alie- 
ns against him ; and averring that he would clear himself, 
he apprised of the charges, and had an opportunity of 
ation." Nero received the memorial with eagerness, 
Qg that Thrasea^ under the influence of terror, had 

Lcratus has been mentioned as a person sent into Asia, to plunder 

Ities of their statues, Annals, xv. 45. 

lubellius Plautus, for whom see Annals, xiv. 67, 59. 

f ero was on his return from Campania. 
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written what might magnify the glory of the ^prince, and 
tarnish his own ^r fame ; but findSng himself disappointed, 
he played the coward himself, and dreading the countenanoe, 
the high bearing, and independent spirit of a guiltless man, 
he ordered the senate to be summoned. 
' 25. Thrasea then consulted with his nearest fidends^whethtf 
he should attempt a defence, or treat the charge with disdain^ 
They were divided in the advice they gave : those who coon- 
selled him to enter the senate, said, ^^ they had no apprehen« 
fiion of his quailing; they were sure nothing would escape 
him but what would increase his glory. It belonged to the 
timorous and spiritless to fling a veil of privacy over . their 
last moments ; the people should be allowed to look upon the 
spectacle of a man going forth to meet death; the senate 
should hear his words, transcending human energy, and 
seeming as though they issued from the lips of some divinity. 
The very miracle of the thing might work relentings even in 
Nero ; but if he should stand firm in his cruelty, yet doubt- 
less an honourable death would be remembered by posterity 
fiu: more reverentially than the timorous conduct of those who 
perished in silence. 

26. Those, on the contrary, who were for his waiting the 
issue at home, concurred in the merit ascribed to Thrasea; 
but observed, " that mockeries and insults awaited him ; it 
were better not to have his ears assailed with invectives and 
reproaches. Not only were Cossutianus and Eprius forward 
in villany; there were others beside, who perhaps would 
assault hira with their hands and weapons, to gratify the 
brutality of Nero ; while even the good would be constrained 
by fear to follow their example. Bather should he spare the 
senate, of which he had ever been an ornament, the infamy of 
such an outrage ; and leave unproved what would have been 
the decree of the fathers on seeing Thrasea before them 
arraigned as a criminal. Any scheme with the object of 
touching the heart of Nero with shame for his atrocities must 
prove abortive; much more ground was there for fearing lest 
he should vent his fury upon his wife, his family, and all 
his other pledges of affection. For these reasons, therefore, 
having never swerved from his integi'ity, or brought a stain 
upon his honour, he should be content to die with the renown 
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id by those in whose footsteps he had Irodden, and 

pursuits he had emulated in life." Rustious Arulenus,^ a 

; man of fiery spirit, was present at this consultation, and 

m ardent passion for fame, offered to interpose his veto 

I decree of the senate, for he was tribune of the people. 

ea restrained his impetuosity, and cautioned him against 

^position *' useless and unavailing to the accused, and 

to its author: as for himself, he had passed the best of 

lys, and must not now abandon the post which he had 

through life. Arulenus had but just entered upon the 

* of office, and bad not committed himself as to his 

3 proceedings. Deeply and cautiously should he weigh 

3hand what path he would pursue in the discharge of 

3 duties at a time like the^ present." However, he 

red it as matter for his own private consideration, 

ler he ought to appear in the senate. 

. But lo, on the next day two prsetorian cohorts under 

environed the temple of Venus Genetrix ; a number of 

in plain clothes, but openly armed with swords, had 

the entrance of the senate ; and throughout the great 

•es, and several temples, were posted bands of soldiers : 

hrough the midst of this terrific and menacing anuy, the 

ors passed to their assembly ; where an address from the 

« was read by his qusestor. Without accusing, any indi- 

il by name, he charged the &thers gen^^y with ^ aban- 

ig their public functions, and setting an example which 

led the Komah knights into sloth and inaction. And 

ground was there for wonder that there was no attend- 

firom remote provinces, when most of them having obtained 

insulate and priesthoods, preferred devoting their talents 

le embellishment) of their gardens ? " This furnished a 

K)n as it were for the accusers, which they clutched with 

ity. 

I Cossutianus taking the lead, Marcellus followed with 
jased vehemence, exclaiming, " that the very existence of 
x>mmon wealth was jeoparded ; that the clemency of the 
reign was checked by the contumacy of subordinates. 
i hitherto the* fathers had carried their forbearance to 
BS, in allowing such persons to escape punishment, as 

Lnilenus Rustlcus was put to death by Domitian, A.D. 94. See 
of Agrioola, c. 11. 
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Thrasea,* who had renounced his allegiance ; his son-in-law 
Helvidius Priscus/ who was possessed with the same mania; 
together with^Paconius Agrippinus,' who inherited his fother^s 
detestation of princes; and Curtius Montanus,* the author 
of verses of an odious description. That he should make it 
matter of charge that he missed a man of consular rank in 
the senate ; who was also a priest, but absented himself from 
the ceremony of making vows ; who was a citizen^ but de- 
clined the annual oath : were it not that, trampling upon all 
the civil and sacred institutions of our ancestors, Thrasea had 
avowedly put on the character of a traitor and enemy. To 
make short of the matter, accustomed as he has been to act 
the part of a senator, and screen the calumniators of the 
prince, let him come and give his opinion as to what reforms 
and changes he would have : more endumble would it be to 
hear him vituperating particular measures, than to have him 
condemning the whole system by sullen silence. Was it 
peace throughout the round world, or victories achieved by 
our armies without loss, that excited his displeasure? A 
man who mourned over the public prosperity ; who would 
have the courts, the theatres, the temples deserted, and 
threatened to banish himself from his country, they should 
never allow to accomplish the objects of his unprincipled 
ambition. These their decrees, their magistrates, and the 
city of Rome itself, were to him as though they wei*e not 
He ought to sever by death his connexion with a state, all 
affection for which he had long renounced, and whose very 
sight he now loathed." 

29 . While these and similar remarks flashed fix>na the lips 
of Marcellus, with corresponding tones of voice, expression 
of countenance and looks, for he was naturally stern and 
menacing, the senate no longer felt that sadness which they 
had so often experienced, and which had become familiar to 

* Juvenal alludes to the republican principles of Thrasea and his 
son-in-law Helvidius, in the passage — 

" Quale coronati Thrasea Helvidiusque bibebant 
Bnitorum et Cassi natalibus." — Sat. v. 36. 
^ For more of Helvidius Priscus, see History, book iv. 5 ; and the 
Life of Agricola, c. 2. 

^ Marcus Paconius, the father of Paconius Agrippinus, was cruelly 
put to death by Tiberius. See Suet, in Tib. 61. 

* For more of C\irlVvia"i&.oii\«si\3La, «.^^ ^^a^/arj^ vr. 40^ 42. 
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from the frequency of perils; but a sensation of un- 
1 and deeper dread came over them, seeing as they did 
them the hands and weapons of the soldiery ; at the 
kime the venerable form of Thrasea presented itself to 
imagination: there were some too who were touched 
compassion for Helvidius, who was about to suffer 
Hh a connexion which involved no guilt. And, thought 
what charge could be brought against Agrippinus, save 
ihappy fate of his father? for he, too, equally innocent 
J son, had fallen a victim tx) the ferocity of Tiberius. 
IS for Montanus, who was a moral young man, and 
I poems were not of a scurrilous character, he was 
1 from his country simply because he had put forth a 
nen of his talent." 

But in the meantime Ostorius Sabinus, the accuser of 

lus, entered the senate, and proceeded to charge him with 

friendship for Rubellius Plautus; with having adminis- 

his proconsulate of Asia with a view to popularity, and 

consulting his own private objects rather than the public 

it; encouraging disfGOfection in the various communities." 

) were old aJOGstirs; but a charge of recent date involved 

aughter in the father's peril : it was, " that she had dis- 

ted sums of money among the magi." Such was the &cty 

ist be admitted; but it arose from the filial piety of Ser- 

for that was her name, who out of ajQPection for her 

it, and with the simplicity natural to so young a crea- 

had merely consulted them " on the safety of the family: 

her Nero would be disposed to mercy, and whether the 

itigation before the senate would issue in anything of a 

idable nature." Accordingly she was summoned before 

senate, and the two parties were stationed on opposite 

before the judgmentnaeat of the consiils : the &,ther, far 

need in years; the daughter, not yet twenty, widowed, 

desolate; her husband, Pollio, having been recently 

shed. And so oppressed was she with the thought of 

ng added to her father's dangers, that she could not even 

towards liim. 

L. The accuser then questioned her, '' whether she had 
sold her bridal ornaments, and even the chain off her 
:, to raise money for the performance of magic rites?'* At 
she fell prostiute upon the floor, and continued for &l<^^i^ 
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time bathed in tears and speechless; afterwards, embracing 
the altar and its apj^endages, she said, " I have prayed to no 
malignant deities : I have used no spells : nor did I 'seek 
.aught by my unhappy prayers than that you, Caesar, and you, 
fathers, woiild preserve this best of fathers unharmed. • With 
this view I gave up my jewels, my raiment, and the oma* 
ments belonging to my station ; as I would have given up my 
blood and life, had they required them. To those men, tiU 
then unknown to me, it belongs to declare whose ministers 
they are, and what mysteries they use ; the prince's namef was 
never uttered by me except among the gods. Yet to all thlA 
proceeding of mine, whatever it were, my most unhappy 
fisither is a stranger; and if it is a crime, I alone am the 
delinquent." 

32. Soranus, while she was yet speaking, caught up her 
words, and cried with earnestness, " that his daughter went 
not with him to the province ; such was her tender age she 
could not have been acquainted with Plautus. She was not 
implicated in the charges against her husband ; he implored 
them, that as her only crime was too much piety, they would 
separate her case from his ; but as for himself, he would sub- 
mit to whatever fate awaited him." At the same time he 
sprang forward to embrace his daughter, who flew to meet 
him ; but the consular lictors stepped between and prevented 
them. The witnesses were then heard ; and the indignation 
excited by the appearance of Publius Egnatius * as a witness, 
equalled the sympathy kindled by the barbarity of the accu- 
sation. Egnatius was a client of Soranus, but now bribed to 
crush his friend. He professed to be a follower of the Stoic 
sect, and in his exterior and language had learnt to exhibit 
the semblance of virtue, but in his heart was perfidious and 
crafty, hiding beneath his superficial virtues the vices of 
avarice and lust. And when his latent depravity was drawn 
put by the power of money, he afforded a warning that, as we 
guard against men who are wrapped in villany and contami- 
nated with notorious vices, so must we guard ^against those 

^ Egnatius, the professor of the Stoic philosophy, who appears as a 
witness against Bareas Soranus, is mentioned by Juvenal : — 
" Stoicus oecidit Baream, delator amicum, 
Discipulumque senex." — Sat. iii. 116. ' 

See History, book iv. 10. . * • 
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r a fair Wt fisdse appearance of yirtnous pursuits, and 
ble of betraying friendship. 

•he same day however furnished a bright example of 
I the person of Cassius Asclepiodotus, a man conspi- 
nong the Bithynians for the extent of his wealth, who 
)d to treat Soranus in the decline with the same re- 
) had constantly shown him in the meridian of his 
: the consequence was, that he was stripped of all his 
r, and driven into exile : thus exemplifying the indif- 
of the gods towards patterns of virtue and of vice. 
, Soranus, and Servilia were indulged with the choice 
mode of death : Helvidius and Paconius were banished 
aly : Montanus, for the sake of his &ther, was par-^ 
with, a proviso, " that he should never be admitted to 
ce in the state." To Eprius and Cossutianus was de- 
reward of five thousand great sesterces, to Ostbrius 
hundred great sesterces, with the ornaments of the 
■ship. 

The qufiBstor of the consul was then, on the approach 
ling, despatched to Thrasea, who was in his garden, 
surrounded by numerous parties of illustrious men and 
; but was chiefly attentive to Demetrius,^ a professor 
Cynic school. With this philosopher, as far as could 
ectured by the intenseness of his looks, and by certain 
which when they happened to raise their voices were 
ird, he was reasoning and inquiring about the nature 
soul, and its disjunction from the body, when he was 
pted by the arrival of Domitius Ceecilianus, one of his 
Qtimate friends, who informed him of what the senate 
creed. When upon these sad tidings the whole com- 
lelted into passionate lamentations and tears, Thrasea 
I them "to hasten away, and not involve themselves in 
because he was condemned t^ die." And as Arria^ his 
sayed to emulate the example of her mother, and to 

netrius is praised by Seneca, not merely as a philosopher, but as 
of consummate virtue. (De Beneficiis, lib. vii. 8.) In another 
e calls him emphatically, not the teacher, but the witness of 

" Non prajceptor veri, sed testis." — Epist. xx. 
ria, his wife, was the daughter of the celebrated Arria, who, in 
gn of Claudius, a.u.c. 795, plunged a dagger in her own breast, 
her husband Csccina Pffitus an example of undaunted coui'age. 

Life of Agricola, c. 2. 
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share his fate with her husband, he besought her "to preserve 
her life, nor deprive their common daughter of her only re- 
maining refuge." 

35. He then went forth into a portico, and there the quae- 
stor found him in a frame of mind approaching to exultation, 
as he had learned that his son-in-law Helvidius was only 
banished from Italy. Then having received the decree of the 
senate, he took Helvidius and Demetrius into his chamber, 
and stretching out both his arms, when the blood began to 
flow he called the queBstor to him, and sprinkling it upon the 
floor, he said, " Let us make a libation to Jove the Deliverer. 
Behold, young man, and may the gods avert the omen, but 
you are fallen upon such times that it may be useftd to fortify 
your mind by examples of unflinching firmness." AfterwariU 
sufiering violent torture from the slow approach of death, 
turning to Demetrius' * » » » 

^ The remainder of this book, containing the transactions of the last 
two years of Nero, and his miserable death, is lost. 
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